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HE efforts made in most industrial countries to forward the 
movement for vocational guidance and selection are likely 
to be an important contribution towards improving labour 

conditions, and therefore towards developing production. We 
seem now to be emerging from the phase of experiment, and a 
rapid sketch of the various stages through which we have passed 
will be of interest, as well as a description of the direction which 
current research is taking and of the results already won. 

Vocational selection and vocational guidance are two distinct 
classes of work, which though presenting many similarities and 
analogies ought not to be confused. Vocational selection means 
the selection of adult persons with a view to their immediate entry 
into some definite occupation, on the principle of the choice of 
those who are recognised to be the most suited to these occupations; 
vocational guidance means investigation of any disabilities 
which would make boys and girls leaving school unsuited to this 
or that occupation and equally investigation of such qualities as 
would help towards the choice of an occupation for them likely 
to further their interests and the general progress of production. 
The subject of this article will be vocational guidance. 


NEED FOR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


It is almost always the case that a child on leaving an 
elementary school is sent into some occupation which promises 
him the highest wages for the time being without any trouble 
being taken to explain to his family the hazard of such a course 
or to help them in any way, supposing that they are acting under 
the pressure of material circumstances. Even when the family 
realises the need for apprenticing a child and is prepared to make 
the required sacrifices, the choice of an occupation is for the most 
part left to instinct without any effort being made to study 
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seriously the question of the child’s aptitude for the occupation. 
It is hardly surprising that so few men distinguish themselves in 
their vocation or even so much as care for it and that so many 
people do their work in mediocre style or sometimes against the 
grain. The present state of affairs is a source of anxiety in all 
countries ; it is not only injurious to the persons involved, but 
is a real danger from the economic, social, and national points 
of view. 

The prosperity of an industry is more and more coming to 
depend on the rapidity with which it can adapt itself to changes 
in market conditions, to progress in invention, and in scientific 
method ; national economic power, again, depends on the rapidity 
with which the whole of industry can do the same, for respons- 
iveness to environment is a factor tending towards stability and 
prosperity whether in a country or in an individual. But mineral 
wealth, rivers, ports, water-power, tidal power, would be of 
singularly little avail if after schemes have been worked out and 
means found it were invariably necessary to go abroad for the 
necessary trained labour, simply because it would not be possible 
to depend on finding it on the spot. Besides, such labour could 
only be obtained with difficulty from those countries whose 
economic condition was satisfactory. It would also be more 
expensive than labour obtained at home, since to the cost of 
paying equal wages there would have to be added the further 
costs of recruitment and provision of accommodation and canteens. 
The lack of persons with the necessary specialised skill often 
prevents the carrying out of work which would afford employ- 
ment to those who must otherwise be idle. 

Attention has naturally been directed to the development of 
apprenticeship as a remedy for this situation. The French Act of 
25 July 1919 aims at gradually making apprenticeship compulsory; 
which is one more reason why teachers should not be obliged to 
continue to instruct pupils who cannot follow what they have to 
teach nor pupils be forced to study what they cannot learn. 

The problem will never be solved by merely turning out 
skilled workers without regard to the requirements of the labour 
market. If the supply of skilled workers for the carrying on of 
the various branches of production is to be adequate, the preference 
for certain occupations which leads to overcrowding must be 
restrained, and choice must be directed towards those which are 
being avoided without due cause ; too narrow a_ specialisation 
should be discouraged. Organisation should follow the principle 
laid down by the French Ministry of Labour : “the best distribu- 
tion of human values among the various sorts of activity”. The 
economic utility of this task is incontestable, especially for those 
countries which suffer from under-population. 

The example of France is particularly significant. In 1911 its 
active male population was 12,494,229. Before the war French 
industry was obliged to have recourse to foreign labour, which 
furnished workers to the extent of 8.6 per cent. in the mining 
industry, 5.8 per cent. in manufacturing industry, and 6.5 per 
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cent. in other industrial occupations. Losses due to the war and 
the lowering of the output standard of the disabled have aggrav- 
ated the scarcity. If the number of killed, missing, and injured 
suffering from disability of at least 50 per cent. is reckoned, it is 
found that the losses have been 10 per cent. in agriculture, more 
than 13 per cent. in banking and ‘commerce, 20} per cent. in the 
food and allied industries, ‘nearly ii per cent. in public works 
and building, and 8} per cent. in manufacturing industry. The 
deficiency is even greater than these figures would indicate ; the 
loss of skilled workers in public works and the building trades, 
for example, has been calculated at 22 per cent.; further, the 
distribution of losses of men according to age—about 20 per cent. 
younger men and 5 per cent. elderly men—proves that the class 
most severely effected was that of the most active and capable 
men, and that the actual total loss of efficiency for these two 
occupations is certainly in excess of 22 per cent. 

We have to face the fact that, in order to bring the forces of 
industry up to strength, it is necessary to introduce a very great 
deal of foreign labour into the country ; it would be no exaggera- 
tion to estimate this number at 10 per cent. of the pre-war 
industrial strength, or more than 1,200,000 persons. The disquiet- 
ing thing is that the population is affected not only in its quantity, 
but in its quality. Indeed, it is the shortage of skilled much more 
than of unskilled workers which makes itself felt. An examina- 
tion of the applications to be allowed to bring in workers from 
abroad shows that out of the 1,200,000 foreigners required, 
1,000,000 (or?) are to be skilled workers and 200,000 (or+) only 
are to be unskilled. Now, at present the earnings of the skilled 
worker are at least 5 francs a day more than those of the unskilled; 
taking the number of working days in a year to be 300, it will 
be seen that industry pays out to foreign skilled workers an annual 
sum of 5 x 300 x 1,000,000, or one and a half milliard francs, which 
might accrue to national workers if it were possible to limit 
immigration to unskilled workers. 

It is natural that countries should take precautions to avoid the 
economic loss resulting from the introduction of foreign workers. 
National as well as economic interests demand that everything 
possible should be done to avoid having to fill the ranks of skilled 
workers with foreigners. There is, however, no remedy for this 
state of affairs if technical guidance and education are not such 
as to produce within national territory the men with specialised 
skill of whom employers stand in need. All prohibitions will 
remain ineffective, and the authorities will be forced by the 
pressure of public opinion to refrain from enforcing them, as long 
as it is impossible to find the necessary labour on the spot. 

Wise vocational guidance will be, in short, a potent factor in 
the maintenance of social peace. Boys and giris thrust at random 
into a trade for which they are unsuited cannot have any liking 
for an occupation in which they never receive more than a limited 
remuneration and the exercise of which is the source either of 
constant bodily fatigue or of irksome mental! strain. 
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Without going as far as Dr. Toulouse, who, in his scheme for 
an institute of mental hygiene, demands that the entry into every 
school and factory should be by way of a psycho-physiological 
laboratory acting as an organ of selection and classification, we 
would nevertheless ask how many failures would not be avoided 
if, by such means, young people were diverted from occupations 
which, in all probability, would prove injurious to them. 
Vocational guidance in practice would certainly lessen the number 
of embittered and desperate men, chiefly recruited from among 
those who, believing themselves fitted for skilled employment and 
destined to occupy high positions, are from various causes thrown 
back into the mass of unskilled workers, without losing any of 
their illusions. 

We may sum up by saying that, whether we regard the 
problem from the economic, national, or social standpoint, there 
is great advantage to be had from the vocational selection of boys 
and girls before they become technically specialised, so as to give 
to each of them instruction from which he can draw the greatest 
benefit, and to which his strength, health and intelligence are 
best adapted ; thus can he serve to the utmost not only his own 
interest but that of society. 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY 


If vocational guidance is to be given to children leaving school, 
various factors are involved, some of which are not susceptible 
of measurement. 

Economic factors, such as the congestion of occupations, the 
prospects offered, and the social standing of the parents, can be 
determined with fair precision except where the eventual develop- 
ment of certain industries is concerned ; in any case, the organisa- 
tion of public employment exchanges in a number of countries is 
such as can furnish information as to the congestion of occupa- 
tions, and, further, these exchanges are in a position to estimate 
how many apprentices can be taken on by establishments in each 
district every year. Technical factors can as yet be assessed only 
in part. As regards the influence which may be exercised by 
standards of education attained by the children, the school 
authorities can supply the necessary information ; on the other 
hand, the degree of manual dexterity will remain an unknown 
quantity as long as the provisions of the Act relating to pre- 
apprenticeship training are not put into operation. Nevertheless, 
where courses of manual training exist, the opinion of the teacher 
in charge can be taken. 

Two other factors remain for consideration. Their importance 
is emphasised by the results of research which will be referred 
to later. 

Psychophysiologists have proved that a harmful reaction is 
provoked in the organism of an individual by the pursuit of an 
occupation for which he possesses neither psychological nor 
physiological aptitude ; conversely, there is no doubt that in such 
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a case his output is inferior both in quality and quantity to what 
it would be under normal conditions of adaptation. 

Physiological factors could only be estimated with sufficient 
accuracy if the physiological characteristics of each pupil were 
known, and the physiological aspects of every vocation had been 
studied. Now the study of the physical conditions necessary for 
the exercise of a vocation and the study of the physical reaction 
produced in a person by the exercise cof a vocation are far from 
being completed. Nevertheless, practical men such as factory 
inspectors, engineers, doctors, and especially persons who have 
been associated with the re-training schools established during 
the war, are capable of giving a useful and sufficiently accurate 
estimate of an applicant’s physical aptitude for a given occupation. 
Further, when the medical inspection of school children provided 
for by legislation is operating normally, interesting information, 
which it will be easy to complete, will be elicited. However, we 
must not lose sight of the fact that certain physical defects may 
disappear in the course of a child’s later development, and that 
close research is necessary to determine in what measure such and 
such an occupation may either aggravate these defects or perhaps 
contribute to their disappearance. 

Psychological factors are of various kinds. In dealing with 
them it must not be forgotten that here, even more than in the 
case of physiological factors, a given person is, mathematically 
speaking, a continuously varying magnitude, and that, where a 
child is in question, psychic oscillations may have a very short 
duration and a very great amplitude. However that may be, there 
is no doubt that we already have sufficient grasp of certain 
characteristics such as attentiveness, orderliness, quickness of 
reaction, type of memory, and faculties of imitation, combination 
and imagination ; nevertheless, it would at present be hard to give 
to psychological factors the same value as to economic, technical, 
and physiological ones. Finally, though an endeavour has been 
made with some success to gauge those psychological char- 
acteristics of the individual which come into play in the exercise 
of a vocation, some yet remain which resist all attempts to 
evaluate them. 

Parents are very liable to be deceived as to the aptitudes of 
their children. The child himself can hardly discern the stable 
and durable elements in his desires and tastes. False ideas arise 
from the conversation of neighbours and friends. Decisions are 
founded upon unconsidered preferences vr aversions. The 
temptation of high apparent wages is yielded to, while occupations 
which involve getting dirty are avoided. Above all, the position 
which those people have attained whom one envies is taken as & 
basis of comparison without account being taken of the rungs in 
the ladder they have had to climb or of the efforts which they 
have had to make. Those who become fully skilled workmen or 
reach high executive posts do not often enough describe the 
laborious efforts which they have had to make. 

To sum up, an examination of the various factors in vocational 
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guidance shows that we already possess a fairly accurate know- 
ledge of the economic, scholastic, technical, and physiological 
factors ; that interesting research is going on in the psychological 
sphere ; and that much may be hoped from propaganda aiming at 
influencing the tendencies of parents and children. 

Investigation having reached this stage, it has now become 
possible, with reservations dictated by justifiable caution, to 
proceed in the majority of countries to make essays both in 
positive guidance intended to furnish advice to the undecided and 
the misdirected, and, more especially, in negative guidance with 
the object of preventing the misdirected from starting on the 
wrong road. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


Vocational guidance offices have been started in the United 
States with the purpose of getting “the right man in the right 
place”. Among various institutions may be mentioned the Bureau 
of Vocation founded at Boston in 1918, to which has been attached 
a school for vocational advisors, and a teaching department at 
Harvard giving similar training to school masters and mistresses. 
In very many towns, monographs or descriptions of occupations 
including details as to duration of apprenticeship, wages to be 
expected, and qualities necessary for success are circulated in the 
schools and among the public at large. A serious attempt is being 
made to organise scientific vocational selection for salaried staffs (1). 

In England the local education authorities, as well as the 
Board of Trade, have been empowered by a regulation dated 
7 February 1910 to entrust to special advisory committees the duty 
of finding suitable employment for boys and girls. The Education 
Act of 28 November 1910 requests the education authorities to do 
their utmost to persuade parents to leave their children longer 
at school and to send them into occupations which will really 
afford the means of livelihood. Thus at Birmingham there exists 
an organisation consisting of a central committee and sub-com- 
mittees of social workers. Besides education officials, these 
committees include voluntary visitors whose concern it is to look 
after and influence boys and girls up to the age of seventeen. 
They get in touch with the children three months before they 
leave school, and consult with the parents, while the committees 
distribute leaflets and tracts containing chiefly advice on moral 
questions. 

In Germany particular attention has been given to determining 
the characteristics of different occupations by men like Lipmann, 
Herkner, Schmoller, and Weber, with a view to selecting the 
most suitable applicants. The initiative taken by the municipali- 
ties and universities is leading to general legislative measures. 





(1) Cf. communication by Dr. Royal Meeker to the Second International 
Congress of Psychologists at Barcelona in 1921. 
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A Bavarian Ministerial Decree of 18 December 1919 requires 
school teachers to make a report every year on the vocations 
chosen by their pupils, and to transmit it to the employment 
exchanges ; departments for dealing with vocational guidance 
have to be attached to the employment exchanges. 

A Prussian Ministerial Decree of 18 March 1919 requires each 
town or group of communes to set up vocation boards, which 
shall work either with the public employment exchanges or, in 
country districts, with child welfare organisations. 

The special institute of vocational psychology at Berlin has 
compiled an index of some two hundred trades; Munich and 
Mannheim are working on similar lines ; Karlsruhe, Frankfort, 
Dresden, Cassel, etc. have instituted courses of lectures, in which 
officials in statistical departments describe the characteristics of 
different occupations for the benefit of parents. Charlottenburg 
possesses a technical school equipped with an _ important 
laboratory ; Halle-on-Saale set up a psychological institute in 1920 ; 
Hamburg, Cologne, Leipzig, etc. are training vocational advisors. 
Influenced by the work of Alfred Binet in France, various towns, 
among them Berlin, Breslau, Charlottenburg, Freiburg, and 
Hamburg, make a point of picking out gifted children, thus 
completing the process of discrimination between school children 
already begun from the opposite direction by the segregation of 
the abnormal. 

The Austrian Ministry of Social Administration set up on 1 
January 1918 undertakes as one of its duties the giving of 
vocational guidance to children leaving school. The psychological 
laboratories of the Universities of Vienna and Innsbruck have 
published studies on the determination of aptitudes for vocations. 
The question of regional offices of vocational guidance has been 
proposed, notably at Vienna, Linz, and Salzburg. 

Thanks to the efforts of the Belgian Education Society (Société 
belge de pédotechnie) a vocational guidance board was instituted 
in March 1912, and putin charge of Mr. Christiaens. It was 
more a body of volunteers interested in the devising of methods 
than an organisation available to the public. It was not till May 
1914 that the institution was transformed, with the support of 
the town of Brussels and its adjacent communes, into a district 
office ; but its work could not be taken up again until the German 
Occupation had come to an end. The regulations of the Brussels 
Office define it as a sort of school for training in vocational 
guidance in order (a) to encourage the creation of local offices ; 
(6) to train research students ; (c) to define methods and invent 
and obtain apparatus ; (d) to originate tests and demonstrate 
their carrying out; (e) to publish monographs on occupations ; 
(7) to supervise tests. 

Switzerland possesses at Basle the oldest organisation for 
systematic vocational guidance. Founded by the Pestalozzi 
Society and directed by Mr. Stocker, a Grand Councillor, this 
office, which advises as to apprenticeship and supervises appren- 
tices, has examined more than 8,000 cases in twelve years ; the 
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average of the last three years exceeds 1,000 examinations, of 
which nearly 450 resulted in apprenticeship. The town of Lucerne 
started in 1916 a course on the vocational guidance of girls. In 
several cantons the educational staffs have been given instruc- 
tions (2) to watch the children and follow them up with a view 
to their being directed into the most suitable vocation. At Basle, 
Berne, Gucerne, Zurich, etc., pamphlets are distributed giving 
information as to different careers ; parents are invited to hear 
the opinions of men who know their trades as to the advantages 
and ‘disadvantages, conditions of apprenticeship, and scope of 
their respective callings. Advice, information, and support are 
furnished by the apprenticeship committees. Various towns have 
opened courses of training in vocational guidance. At Geneva in 
particular, there is in operation at the Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
Institute a vocational guidance section where Messrs. Bovet, 
Claparéde, Heinis and their assistants carry out the Binet tests 
(account being taken of the modifications suggested by the 
Americans Goddard and Texmann) and conduct further experi- 
ments, with special reference to the aptitudes of watchmakers, 
mechanics, and dressmakers. 

In Spain Mr. Ruiz Castella, aided by Dr. Emilio Mira, is in 
charge of an institute for vocational guidance at Barcelona, in 
which the determination of aptitude is undertaken along the lines 
proposed by Munsterberg, H. Ling, Hollingworth, etc. The aim 
is to ascertain the normal type of worker in each occupation: a 
series of psychometric records relating to a set of good workers 
is compared with an analogous series relating to persons not in 
the occupation. The institute is open to the public. It keeps in 
touch with the chambers of commerce and tradeunions. Although 
Dr. Mira’s aim is essentially to substitue anthropometric and 
psychometric examination “for the fallacy of the questionnaire 
and personal judgment”, he is prepared tc utilise information 
supplied by employment exchanges, teachers, and trade unions. 

France, driven by the necessity of remedying her deficiency 
both in the quantity and the quality of her skilled labour, began 
to turn theory into practice in 1920 and more emphatically in 
1921, when vocational guidance was entrusted to the public 
employment exchanges. In June 1920 the Ministry of Labour 
requested the regional vocational guidance offices at Lille, Paris, 
Strasburg, Nantes, Lyons, Marseilles, and Toulouse to make 
cautious experiments in giving vocational guidance to children 
leaving school. In 1921 vocational guidance services were in 
operation in more than twenty towns. Lyons, Marseilles, Nantes, 


Roubaix, and Strasburg have each a body of specialists who are 


using psychological enquiry methods. The municipal and Depart- 
mental employment exchanges, under pressure from the regional 
vocational guidance offices, have put into operation vocational 
guidance departments in the towns of Rouen, Caen, Lisieux, 
Beauvais, Chalons, Bar-le-Duc, Méziéres, Nancy, Epinal, Versailles, 





(?) Schwytz, 14 March 1916 ; St, Gall, 1917 ; Vaud, 8 March 1917; Zurich 1918. 
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Melun, Fontainebleau, Montereau, Chartres, Toulouse, and 
Albi (2s). At Calais, Clermont-Ferrand, Cherbourg, Hirson, Laon, 
Le Havre, Laval, Le Mans, Lorient, Limoges, Rheims, Saint-Dizier, 
and Pau, these departments will not bein full operation until 1922. 
Several of them, however, have already taken up enquiries into 
cases of children whose families had been able to find situations 
for them on leaving school (3). The Ministry of Public Instruction 
has asked inspectors of schools (“) to invite all teaching staffs to 
collaborate with the employmentexchanges. The Under-Secretary 
of State for Technical Education also stimulated the efforts of 
towns and Departments which were following out the instructions 
of the Ministry of Labour by emphasising the need for institutions 
of vocational guidance (5). In 1921 the exchanges examined 3,941 
children (3,351 boys and 590 girls) with the result that 1,700 
situations were filled. 

Holland, according to Dr. van Wayenburg, is still in the stage 
of conducting vocational guidance through the schools; the 
teacher fills up a form containing a list of questions and gives it 
to the pupil, who himself hands it in to the employment exchange. 

In Italy interesting research, especially with regard to inherited 
aptitude for occupations, is preparing the way for practical 
application, which in Milan, at any rate, may be expected to 
begin very soon. 

The Government of Czechoslovakia in 1920 appointed Mrs. 
Flaminkova, an inspector of female technical schools, and vice- 
president of the Central Economic Council, to undertake an 
enquiry abroad, one of whose objects was vocational guidance. 

In Luxembourg Professor Braunshausen has carried on experi- 
ments at the Institut Metz. 

In Japan the University of Tokio is formulating a series of 
tests for vocational aptitudes. 

The brief summary here given is sufficient to show that 
vocational guidance is a subject which is being actively considered 
in most countries. 


METHODS OF ENQUIRY IN CURRENT USE 


However great may be the difference between one method and 
another, their primary aim in all cases is alike, namely, to bring 
to light the child’s own personality. This very delicate task is 
the basis of all wise guidance. 

Information on vocational guidance is kept either on the file 
system, as at Brussels and Lyons, or on the card catalogue system. 
Whichever system is adopted, the information collected is that 

(? bis) Cf. the interesting vocational guidance institute under the direction 
of Mr. Mauvezin at Bordeaux. 

(3) The town of Paris does not appear in the list; the reason is that the 
Seine Departmental exchange, on account of the extent and importance of the 
population congregated in Paris (more than 4,000,000 inhabitants), considers 
that long preparatory work is necessary before engaging in a course of action, 
the possible failure of which might throw discredit upon the very principle of 
vocational guidance. 

(*) Circulars of 19 July 1920 and 17 March 1921. 

(5) Circular of 14 March 1921. 
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culled from answers supplied by parents, children, school masters, 
doctors, and practical psychologists to questions asked of them. 
The object of the questions put to the child’s family is to obtain 
information about its social position. Most institutions, e. g. those 
at Barcelona and Basle and the French offices, ask parents to 
come with their children when appearing before the vocational 
guidance committees or before vocational guidance experts. 
Questions put to the boys and girls themselves deal with their 
preferences in lessons and games, etc.; the number of questions 
so put seldom goes beyond ten or fifteen. It is generally agreed 
that the Bordeaux questionnaire, which runs to ninety questions, 
is too complicated, and even the institutions which carry out this 
kind of interview only lay a very relative value on the results 
got from such introspective methods. The questions put to the 
schoolmaster or schoolmistress refer to the child’s standard in the 
subjects of the ordinary educational curriculum, also to its 
standard of manual proficiency when manual training has been 
given, and ask for any information as to the child’s moral 
character which the master or mistress may be able to supply. 
The Barcelona institute asks the schoolmaster to say whether the 
child belongs to the manual or to the intellectual type. The heads 
of that institute are, however, aware that in the absence of a 
special training, it is very often impossible for teachers to classify 
a child as either one or the other. In France a questionnaire was 
used in 1920 which had been closely modelled on that employed 
at Strasburg, but in 1921 in response to the requests of the teaching 
profession, masters were simply asked to give a general account 
of the child ; this has been the practice at Basle for the last twelve 
years. 

The form handed to the doctor usually includes questions on 
height, weight, fitness, sight, hearing, lung and heart action, and 
on special points, such as hernia and varicose veins. A general 
opinion is often also asked for as to the child’s aptitude for work 
requiring either strength oragility. Eye and ear tests are sometimes 
left tothe psychologist, as at Brussels, and sometimes handed over to 
a medical specialist. Sometimes, as at Bordeaux, ear, nose and 
throat specialists are consulted. In towns, such as Basle, Rouen, 
Nantes, etc., where medical school inspection has been established 
for some time, the child’s school health record is consulted. 
Attention may be drawn to two special systems. The medical 
form used at Barcelona includes, besides the usual medical 
questions, an anthropologica] part dealing with skull, chest, 
abdomen, and limb measurements. At Brussels the doctor fills 
up two separate forms : the first contains medical information and 
is not sent on to the vocational guidance expert ; he simply receives 
the second, in which the doctor states that it would be advisable 
to discourage or disallow the child from entering such and such 
occupations. The advantage is that the child’s family is hereby 
secured against any disclosure of confidential medical information; 
this method has been adopted at Roubaix and other places and is 
beginning to be widely used. 
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There are various types of questionnaire drawn up on 
psychological principles and requiring to be answered by means 
of ‘tests’. The Brussels questionnaire is unusually complete and 
covers four kinds of subjects : (4) attention, external and internal, 
in the case of conscious attention, with or without distraction ; 
(2) sensation and perception, visual, auditive, olfactory, gustatory, 
or tactual, testing both degree of acuteness and limina of percep- 
tion ; (3) memory, visual and auditive ; and (4) complex intellectual 
processes, such as association of ideas, whether spontaneous or 
deliberate, judgment through the medium of concrete or abstract 
terms, practical judgment, quickness of verbal apprehension, 
power of observation. Dr. Mira’s research at Barcelona is con- 
cerned with the registration of emotional states ; Mr. Fontégne at 
Strasburg groups together a whole series of data from which he 
proceeds to construct a ‘psychological profile’, a method which 
has since also been adopted at Marseilles. At Basle psychological 
examinations are considered a little premature, except perhaps as 
additional elimination tests where too many applicants are crowd- 
ing into certain occupations. The French offices, except those at 
Strasburg, Marseilles, and Roubaix, have decided that psycholo- 
gical methods are still too uncertain to permit of application ; 
what is wanted is immediate and practical vocational guidance. 
This attitude, however, in no way implies any spirit of repudia- 
tion, for the University of Paris has instructed Professor J. M. 
Lahy to organise a course on applied psychology in trades and 
occupations at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Pratiques. 

All investigators agree that prudence is greatly to be desired. 
The Second Congress of Psychologists, which was held at 
Barcelona in September 1921, came to the conclusion that it was 
not yet possible to agree upon a list of such tests as had been 
sufficiently standardised to allow of their being formally recom- 
mended. Professor Claparéde, who jointly with Mr. Bovet directs 
the Jean-Jacques Rousseau Institute at Geneva, has with the 
scientist’s scruple for truth pointed out that the variability or the 
reverse of the tests used has not yet beeu established. It is 
uncertain whether their significance remains the same either for 
the same person at different times or for different persons ; what 
is their worth as a forecast of the child’s future development ; 
whether the child, in growing up, retains its original aptitudes 
or whether new aptitudes can be created or old ones developed. 
In any case, a great many experts, including Lipmann in Germany, 
Fontégne at Strasburg, and Heinis at Geneva, state that they 
attach more importance to the observations they make while the 
tests are proceeding than to actual test results ; this brings in the 
personal point of view of the vocational guidance expert and 
introduces an element of empiricism into his work. However, 
we are justified in hoping great things of such research, especially 
when carried on, as at Brussels by Messrs. Christiaens and 
Decroly, with the express purpose of formulating, by selection 
and comparison of such laboratory experiments, another series of 
what might be called ‘practical application’ tests of a simpler 
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kind, which could be more easily managed and which would 
admit of being at once applied to almost every school child and 
to a large number of adult workers. 

Information obtained as to the social position, standard of 
education, health, and psychological aptitudes of the child 
examined must then be compared with the qualities which are 
required in the exercise of such and such an occupation. Con- 
sequently, vocational guidance experts attach great importance 
to the writing of monographs on different occupations. These 
might be drawn up in several ways. They could be detailed 
descriptions, such as are found in an encyclopaedia, or summaries 
written as pamphlets or leaflets to circulate among applicants 
and their families, or again, trade monographs giving very 
systematically the salient features of some occupation, its 
advantages or the reverse, and above all, a description of the 
moral, physical, and intellectual endowments required in those 
who wish to be successful in it. This is the kind of publication 
which vocational guidance experts are likely to find most useful. 

The standard of ordinary educational efficiency required in 
an apprentice is now pretty well known for the different occupa- 
tions. The advice given by professional associations can be 
studied and the minimum requirements of each vocation made 
clear. Physiological experts must be consulted as to physiological 
requirements ; the most useful information will be got from 
research work arising out of enquiries into industrial diseases 
and industrial fatigue and from the results which from time to 
time may be obtained by the research staffs in one or two 
institutes, such as the Carnegie, the Lannelongue, and Solvay 
Institutes. It is on laboratory research, too, that we shall depend 
for information about psychological disqualifications. 

Vocational guidance experts can already consult the list of 
qualifications drawn up by Otto Lipmann for over a hundred 
occupations, by Mauvezin of Bordeaux for two hundred and 
twenty occupations under the title of The Compass for Trades and 
Occupations, and under the supervision of Messrs. Christiaens and 
Decroly at Brussels for thirty middle-class and a few other occupa- 
tions. The tendency in France is to begin by preparing 
monographs on occupations by separate districts so as to allow 
for local differences in the carrying on of a trade. Examples are 
the hundred guides published by the apprenticeship associations 
at Paris (patronages d’apprentis), those on twenty-six occupations 
published by the vocational guidance offices at Nantes, and on 
twelve occupations published by the vocational guidance offices 
at Marseilles. The work of making a collection of these guides 
and of filling in the gaps has been entrusted by the Joint Com- 
mission on Technical Training and Technical Work to Mr. Fon- 
tégne, the Head of the Vocational Guidance and Selection Office 
at Strasburg, whose previous researches make a choice of his 
name eminently acceptable. 

The vocational guidance expert proceeds to compare the 
information he has on his card catalogue or files, and any observa- 
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tions he may make personally, with the requirements listed in 
different occupations. He can thus eliminate those occupations 
which applicants must be advised not to enter. He then has to 
make up his mind which out of the remaining vocations he shall 
suggest they should attempt. It is here that knowledge of the 
state of the employment market becomes an indispensable necessity. 
Such knowledge can easily be supplied by free public employ- 
ment exchanges such as were recommended by the Washington 
Conference of 1919 (6). In a great many countries these employ- 
ment exchanges have reached a high degree of development. The 
old systems of exchanges which were working long before the 
date of the Conference in Belgium, Germany, Luxembourg, 
Switzerland, Austria, and Czechoslovakia (Bohemia), or the more 
modern systems which, at any rate, had been started before that 
Conference in Great Britain, France (Acts of 1904, 1911), Italy 
(1918, 1919), Canada (1918), Sweden, Norway, and Poland received 
more effective government support and were stimulated in their 
work. Employment exchanges are now in course of being 
established, or are under enquiry, in Denmark, Holland, 
Roumania, Serbia, and Spain. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES 


The information on which the vocational guidance expert will 
base his work is drawn from more than one source; this has 
already been made clear. The use of such information will be 
made easier in proportion to his increased contact with the 
persons collecting it. The problem is, therefore, to establish and 
maintain the necessary system of collaboration, and an enquiry 
must be made into the question of which bodies and agencies 
are the best for this purpose. 

The review given above of the state of vocational guidance 
in the various countries of the world brought out many similarities 
and some important differences. These differences have their 
origin in the different groups or classes of societies in which the 
movement for vocational guidance started. 

Teachers and educational experts have for long been trying to 
change the school regulations which insist on classifying children 
by age alone, without taking any account of their general capacity 
for assimilating what they are taught nor their varying aptitudes 
for different kinds of instruction ; practical aptitudes are now 
claiming a place on an equality to that allotted to intellectual 
endowment in the narrow sense of that term. In the course of 
the enquiries made on this point, the teaching profession came 
to realise that they were capable of making an important con- 





(*) Draft Convention on Unemployment, Article 2: “Each Member which 
ratifies this Convention shall establish a system of free public employment 
agencies under the control of a central authority. Committees, which shall 
include representatives of employers and of workers, shall be appointed to 
advise on matters concerning the carrying on of these agencies ”. 
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tribution to the vocational guidance of adolescents. Some teachers, 
therefore, claim that the right agency for conducting this guidance 
should be the school itself, but a larger number favour special 
offices directed by practical psychologists. 

Just at the time when the teaching profession was attacking 
the problem of vocational guidance, employment exchanges, 
especially those dealing with younger applicants, as_ the 
apprenticeship associations at Paris, the Basle Office, the Swiss 
Associations of Apprenticeship Councils and Apprenticeship 
Protection, began to attack the same problem from the opposite 
angle, leaving scientific research to others, and restricting their 
efforts to finding work for the applicant subject to the greatest 
number of precautions which could be obtained. The methods of 
either group have now been assimilated, and the question is by 
which of them vocational guidance should be organised and 
conducted 

The idea of charging the school authorities with the task of 
vocational guidance has been rejected. The teaching profession 
in England have made no secret of their opinion that such work 
was outside their functions. The French General Inspecting Staff 
on primary education has stated that unless special agencies are 
set up—which is not advisable—the task of co-ordinating work on 
vocational guidance should be handed over to the employment 
exchanges. Mr. Otto Lipmann of Germany remarked at the 1921 
Barcelona Congress that school reform was a dream of the future, 
and that the schoolmaster ought to be placed in a position to 
observe and classify, but that there his function ended. 

Special offices for vocational guidance are much talked of, 
but ideas on this point need to be precise. If it were simply a 
question of establishing a trained staff in suitable premises to 
secure sensible employment for young workers, as is the aim 
of the Paris Office, we should only be dealing with specialised 
branches of employment exchanges. But vocational guidances 
offices are generally interpreted to mean distinct and separate 
institutions directed exclusively by psychological experts. 
Experience has shown that specialisation of this kind, however 
admirable as creating centres for research, does not satisfy 
practical demands. We must never lose sight of the fundamental 
fact that all vocational guidance depends on the state of the labour 
market. “Vocational guidance which fails to get the child into 
work is apt to be a dead letter”, says Otto Lipmann. What 
happened at Brussels is a warning. Scientific experts and 
enthusiastic founders established and conducted this office under 
the name of the Brussels Municipal Bureau for Placing Apprentices 
(Office intercommunal pour le placement des apprentis), from 
1912 to 1916 ; it was entirely distinct from the bourses du travail, 
which in Belgium act as employment exchanges. However, the 
danger of arousing trade union feeling against the office became 
obvious, in view of the jealousy of the trade unions about employ- 
ment exchange work, and it seemed possible that the question of 
restricting the numbers of apprentices might be raised. This 
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was one of the factors which, together with such tendencies as the 
extreme scientific exactness of the staff, tended to turn the office 
into a research and training centre for experimentalists. But any 
institution which covers a definite geographical area and aims 
at embracing all the branches of its own subject, cannot exist 
unless it can count on public support. Now the general public 
is unfortunately more interested in results than in any ingenuity 
in the means used to obtain them. 

Employment exchanges are, therefore, undoubtedly the best 
adapted institutions to undertake the many-sided duties involved 
in vocational guidance, if necessary acting through special depart- 
ments. In a large number of countries they deal year by year 
with hundreds and thousands of persons, in some countries with 
millions. The work they do gives them an amount of power 
which is in fact undeniable, however vehemently its existence be 
contested, and which will be most useful in establishing juvenile 
employment systems. Their joint committees are representative 
of employers’ and workers’ organisations. The press support 
them solidly, and they can co-operate freely with chambers of 
commerce, chambers of crafts, chambers of agriculture, voluntary 
societies for protecting the young, and any kind of institution 
which has taken up technical education, apprenticeship work, 
or the supervision of young workers. 

The Second (1921) Congress of Psychologists in relation to 
Industry at Barcelona voted the following resolution, the substance 
of which was shortly afterwards adopted with a slightly different 
wording by the Apprenticeship Congress at Lyons (7). 


Vocational guidance and selection, besides their scientific, physiological, 
and psychological interest, have an economic and social interest; they 
should, therefore, be linked up with agencies for employment or for the 
relief of unemployment. 


RELATED PROBLEMS 


The linking up of vocational guidance and selection with 
institutions run by joint committees of employers and workers, 
with the co-operation of technical and intellectual workers trained 
to examine the labour problem, becomes more obviously 
advantageous if some problems allied in nature to vocational 
guidance and selection are taken into account. There is the 
deferring of the school leaving age, for instance, which is an 
almost indispensable preliminary to any pre-apprenticeship 
system or non-specialised manual training. Joint committees 
have agreed that apprenticeship could often be shortened, having 
taken to heart lessons learned in the course of arranging for the 
retraining of men disabled during the war or for the speedier 
training of skilled workers, as adopted by several countries since 
the year 1919, e.g. Germany, France, and Great Britain. Joint 





(7) Held 12-15 Oct. 1921. 
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committees are especially well qualified to suggest that the wage 
paid to apprentices should be raised, which again is an essential 
reform if apprenticeship is to be revived. Apprenticeship will 
only become a permanent institution if apprentice wages are 
higher and grants and maintenance allowances are given. 
Vocational guidance cannot always be final when applied to a 
boy or girl of 14 or 15 years of age. A vocational guidance expert 
must be expected to make a few mistakes; or the child will 
change ; or changes in industrial processes will thrust the worker 
out of his craft, especially where he is tied to living in one spot. 
The scope of apprenticeship ought to be widened, so that the 
worker is not imprisoned in a narrow specialised occupation ; 
he ought to receive vocational training wide enough to make it 
always possible for him to adapt himself to circumstances. 








Accident Prevention by the United States 
Bureau of Mines 


by 
H. Foster Bain 


Director of the Bureau of Mines 


YSTEMATIC training of miners in matters relating to safety, 
S through a central organisation for nation-wide service, is 
of comparatively recent inauguration in the United States, 
having been started slightly more than a decade ago. Under the 
conditions which existed prior to the establishment of the present 
system, each man was expected to look out for himself in meeting 
the hazards of his daily work. When disasters occurred, rescue 
work depended largely upon improvised measures. Only a few 
sporadic and widely separated efforts toward an organised system 
of training had been made. 


If the industry had continued to employ the methods of 
production which characterised its early stages, when the mines 
were small and the workers highly intelligent and well trained 
in routine methods, the present system might never have proved 
necessary. But, with the growing demand for coal, and the 
attendant speeding up of mining, the units of production were 
enlarged greatly and the output began to assume tremendous 
proportions. The increase in production was not accompanied, 
however, by a proportionate increase in the number of men 
employed. The greatly increased output of mines, those of coal 
in particular, has been secured in recent years by substantially 
the same number of miners as a decade or so ago, and with a 
personnel not nearly so well trained. The production of coal in 
1918, a record year due to war-time demands, was 41 per cent. 
greater than in 1907, yet there were only 12 per cent. more men 
engaged in coal mining in 1918 than in 1907. Necessarily, in 
the period of war-time demand, the number of days actually 
worked per year was larger than in peace time, but the actual 
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number of men engaged in the industry during the war years 
was not greatly in excess of the number employed previously 
and was less than the number employed annually since the war. 
Clearly the output of each miner has increased. Considering 
only the men employed underground, the production per miner 
per year has increased from 852 tons in 1907 to 1,134 in 1918, and 
the daily production from 3.69 tons in 1907 to 4.40 tons in 1918. 
This increase, however, is not equally noticeable when the total 
number of miners employed underground and aboveground is 
considered. The percentage of coal mined by machinery during 
the same period has increased from 35.1 in 1907 to 55.9 per cent. 
in 1918. 


This speeding up of the industry, the change in the character 
of mine labour and mining methods, and the increasing hazard 
resulting from enlarged production began to attract national 
attention in the years immediately preceding the establishment 
of the Bureau of Mines. It was evident to all far-seeing execut- 
ives of the industry that more care must be devoted to avoiding 
accidents and more elaborate preparations made for meeting 
them when they did occur. With a characteristic keenness of 
vision, Dr. Joseph A. Holmes, then head of the technological 
branch of the United States Geological Survey and afterwards 
first Director of the Bureau of Mines, devoted his energies to the 
creation of a Federal agency to be charged with the duty of 
investigating causes of mine accidents, reducing their number, 
and lessening the severity of those which would continue to 
occur. Public attention was focussed sharply on this need by a 
series of particularly disastrous coal mine explosions in 1907 and 
Congressional action resulted in the establishment in 1910 of a 
United States Bureau of Mines. 

This Bureau has recently completed its first decade and it 
is interesting as well as instructive to review the resulfs 
accomplished during this period. For these results, which 
indicate a rather definite decrease in the number of accidents 
and their toll in deaths and injuries, the Bureau of Mines by no 
means claims entire credit. A most important factor has been 
the hearty co-operation of the miners, mine owners, govern- 
ment officials, and mining associations. All have worked together 
to make mining safer. Fatal accidents at coal mines and metal 
mines during this period show a decreasing trend, especially 
when considered in connection with the increased output of 
mines, and the number of persons employed. The following 
table shows the annual fatality rates in each of the two classes of 
mines, and for both classes combined (1). 





(:) Editorial Note. In the January number of the International Labour 
Review (Vol. V, No. 1, pp. 139-144) a comparison was made of coal mine fatalities 
in the United States and the United Kingdom. 
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TABLE I. FATAL ACCIDENT RATE PER 1,000 THEORETICAL 300-DAY 
WORKERS EMPLOYED IN MINES IN THE UNITED STATES 





Numbers killed per 1,000 theoretical 300-day workers 





Coal mines Metal mines Both combined 
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(‘) The year 1917 was one of increasing production and labour scarcity, resulting in 
bringing into the mines a large number of new workers not accustomed to the dangers 
of the work. 

(?) Preliminary estimates. 

The number of miners trained and re-trained by the Bureau 
has been increasing rapidly. In its first year the Bureau of 
Mines trained 734 men in mine rescue and first-aid methods. 
During the fiscal year ending 30 June 1921 the number trained 
was 10,720, in addition to which 1,805 received “additional” or 
advanced training. The number trained in 1917 happened to be 
particularly low, as the rescue cars of the Bureau spent several 
months in the repair shops and most of the training was by 
detached instructors. During the period in which the Bureau 
has been giving training, 61,691 persons have received first-aid 
or mine rescue certificates ; 4,319 have received certificates of 
additional training, and more than a million individuals have 
either visited one of the mine rescue cars and stations or attended 
lectures given by the Bureau's staff. 


TABLE II. STATEMENT OF TRAINING IN MINE-ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
BY THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF MINES 





| Number receiv- 
Number trained! ing additional 
training 


Number of Attendance 
visitors at lectures 





734 72,050 71,444 

916 63,631 36,443 
2,014 46,105 32,866 
3,403 37,289 18,854 
4,258 | 60,124 53,612 
8,493 62,693 13, ,060 
4,828 36,211 39, 258 
8,369 36,274 33,629 
8,933 58, 135 82,086 
8,993 28 , 586 10,516 
10,720 44,479 09 , 334 
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The safety work of the Bureau of Mines is divided into two 
broad fields; first, investigation into causes of accidents and, 
second, instruction in first-aid and mine rescue work. The 
Bureau's research into conditions which result in accidents 
includes the development of devices and methods of production 
which will decrease the occurrence of accidents. 


In the development of devices, noteworthy work has been 
accomplished in the Bureau's studies of electricity in mines. 
Electrical apparatus has become essential to the mining industry, 
but this apparatus must be made safe to use in explosive 
mixtures of methane and air. Investigators early recognised the 
danger which lurked in storage-battery locomotives, in electrically- 
operated coal-cutting machines, in electric switches, and in 
miners’ electric lamps. Following various conferences, in which 
the different conditions and types of machines were discussed, 
the Bureau of Mines began conducting experiments and tests at 
its Pittsburgh station. The engineers have formulated certain 
tests which electrical equipment must meet if it may be used 
with safety in gaseous atmospheres. Equipment which has 
passed these “permissibility” tests of the Bureau of Mines suc- 
cessfully may be marked with an official stamp of approval, and 
is so known to have passed the Federal inspection and tests. As 
a practical matter machinery so approved finds a much more 
ready sale in the mines. This Federal approval system has 
resulted in the development of electrical devices to a point which 
probably would not have been achieved otherwise. The Federal 
Government, in this work, has received splendid co-operation 
from the manufacturers of electrical equipment. 


Similarly the Bureau also introduced the system of “ permis- 
sible” explosives, encouraging the use in coal mines of short, 
quick-acting flame powder instead of black blasting powder with 
its long flame and slow action. Certain standards have been set 
which an explosive must meet before it may be classed as 
“permissible”. One of these is that it will not ignite an 
atmosphere which contains eight per cent. of gas. The use of 
permissible explosives in mines is on a constant increase, and 
there has been a consistent decrease in accidents due to explosions, 
since they became widely available. 


There have also been studies of mine ventilation, of the 
explosibility of coal dust, of accidents from the fall of roofs, and 
of automatic rock-dust barriers to limit explosions. All these 
have received careful study by that part of the staff of the 
Bureau who deal with the conditions and causes of accidents 
and their prevention. In this work especially the experience of 
similar organisations in Europe has been drawn upon freely and 
visits and exchanges of information between the American and 
European staffs are regular features of the work. The American 
engineers are greatly indebted to their European colleagues and 
were especially helped at the beginning, since the United States 
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in this case followed rather than pioneered in taking up these 
studies. 


The second phase of the safety work of the Bureau deals with 
research and instruction in first-aid and mine rescue methods, 
including the use of oxygen-breathing apparatus. This work is 
in the nature both of educational work and of scientific research. 
Except for the mines which are being operated on leased govern- 
ment lands, the Federal Government is not empowered to enact 
or enforce safety codes or operating regulations. Inspection of 
mines is strictly within the authority of the State Governments. 
It is the function of the Federal Government to make the studies 
and develop the facts on which good inspection laws and rules 
may be framed and to instruct miners and others in safe methods 
of work. 


As a part of its educational work the Bureau of Mines has 
been issuing “ Miners’ Circulars”, which tell of the dangers in 
mines and the precautions a man should take to avoid injuries 
and disease. Other publications dealing with safety are also 
issued. It was felt by the Bureau, however, that proper dis- 
semination of necessary information could not be obtained by 
the mere issue of publications. There was established, therefore, 
a system of mine rescue cars and trucks, operated by a personnel 
trained in mine rescue and first-aid methods. The mining 
regions of the country were grouped within nine districts, the 
division having been made with special reference to the render- 
ing of the most speedy service possible by either cars or station 
personnel in the event of disaster. The work in each section is 
under the direction of a district engineer, whose work ‘s under 
the supervision of the chief of the Bureau’s Mine Safety Service, 
with offices at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The Bureau’s equip- 
ment consists of ten mine rescue railroad cars, ten safety stations, 
and a number of two-ton and half-ton motor trucks. Itineraries 
for each car are arranged within its district providing for travel 
from one mine to another. The engineer organises classes among 
the employees of each mine and instructs them in first-aid and 
mine rescue work. In the event of a mine accident, the nearest 
mine rescue car is sent immediately to the scene on the first 
available train or by special locomotive. Each car and each 
motor truck is equipped with oxygen-breathing apparatus, tanks 
of oxygen, first-aid material, and fire-fighting apparatus. The 
personnel attached to each car consists of a car engineer, car 
surgeon, foreman miner, first-aid miner, clerk, and cook. It is 
a general rule that the foreman miner, first-aid miner, clerk, and 
cook live on the car, while the engineer and surgeon are available 
immediately in the event of an emergency. 


Upon the completion of the specified course in first-aid, mine 
rescues, or the combined training, the miner is given a diploma 
and certificate. Persons who receive certificates of first-aid 
training are instructed and examined in the anatomy of the 
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human body, the treatment of haemorrhage, fractures, burns and 
shock, and the transport of wounded persons. Certificates of 
rescue training are given to persons who pass a physical examina- 
tion for fitness for rescue work, wear breathing apparatus while 
doing hard labour in atmospheres containing noxious or irrespir- 
able gases, and demonstrate their ability to adjust and take care 
of such apparatus and to perform the duties of rescue men. 
The training given represents fifteen hours of intensive work. 
Extra certificates are given upon the completion of the additional 
training course. 

An important duty of the staff in this division is to inspect 
rescue apparatus owned by mining companies, when requested 
by the companies concerned, and to give advice, when desired, 
as to the condition of the apparatus and the repairs needed. Such 
inspection is important because rescue apparatus and parts are 
particularly subject to deterioration. Unless the apparatus is 
in proper condition, the iives of the wearers are imperilled. The 
Bureau is also deeply concerned in physiological studies of the 
effects of mine gases, of dust, moisture, and temperature on 
underground workers, in the health conditions and sanitation 
of underground workings, of mining and metallurgical plants, 
and of mine villages, and in the development of new and better 
types of rescue apparatus. 

In its mine accident statistical work the Bureau is not satisfied 
with routine compilation of numerical information, but aims at 
providing the Bureau’s mining engineers with detailed informa- 
tion relating to the causes and frequency of accidents in the 
various mining districts. Mining conditions vary greatly, and 
it is only by supplying interpreted statistics relating to indivi- 
dual districts that it will be possible to determine the safety 
elements of the methods recommended for each. 

The Bureau's accident statistics are based upon voluntary 
reports, there being no Federal law compelling returns. At the 
close of each calendar year blank questionnaires are mailed to 
operators of metal mines, quarries, coke ovens, and metallurgical 
plants, in all States except California and Utah, where the 
operators report directly to the State officials, who in turn 
compile the data and send the information to the Bureau. 
Statistics for coal mines refer to fatalities only and are reported 
monthly by State coal mine inspectors on forms supplied by the 
Bureau. The accident report cards, except those for coal mines, 
call for data showing the causes of accidents; whether the 
accident resulted in death, permanent total or permanent partial 
disability, temporary serious or temporary slight injury ; average 
number of men employed ; number of full days mine or plant 
was operated ; kind of mineral, metal, or stone produced and, 
for mines, the method of mining. For coal mines, data as to the 
number of employees are obtained annually from the United States 
Geological Survey, which organisation was collecting such data 
before the Bureau of Mines was set up. 
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In calculating the average number of employees, the operators 
have been asked to divide the total number of shifts worked by 
the number of full days the plant was in operation, the quotient 
representing the average number of workers, office employees 
being excluded. All statistical data are for calendar years. 
Separate reports are issued annually covering accidents at coal 
mines, metal mines, quarries, coke ovens, and metallurgical plants. 
The issue of separate reports effects economy in distribution, as 
each industry is generally interested only in the reports which 
relate to it. 


When the statistical work of the Bureau was begun, it had 
been the practice of State mining Departments to publish 
accident rates based upon the number of employees regardless of 
the period of exposure to risk. The Bureau of Mines followed 
this practice for several years and then changed to a uniform 
number of shifts worked. The basis used was 300 shifts per man 
per year and accident rates were shown for each thousand of these 
theoretical 300-day workers. Should the returns for 1921 permit, 
it is hoped to calculate accident rates on the basis of a year con- 
sisting of 300 days of a uniform number of working hours, that 
is, hours of exposure to accident risks. 


The Bureau of Mines holds that the training of miners to 
increase safety is an obligation which the mine operators and 
State Governments share with the Federal Government and every 
effort is made to induce them to share in the work. Considerable 
advance has been made in this direction. Larger mining com- 
panies, and in some cases groups of mining companies, have 
organised their employees in safety associations or taken other 
measures. The Montana Mine Safety and First Aid Society of 
Butte, Montana, has a membership of three hundred. A Miners’ 
Field Day, including as its main features a miners’ first-aid contest 
with appreximately fifty contesting teams is held annually. 
Attendance at this field day has never been less than 18,000. The 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company and other Butte mining com- 
panies spend much time and money in making this field day 
a success. The Globe-Miami District Mine Rescue and First Aid 
Association typifies another type of safety organisation. It con- 
sists of seven large metal mining and metallurgical companies. 
The Association is in charge of a director, assisted by three station 
attendants. A rescue station and rescue truck are maintained for 
emergency services to the Association members. The director 
arranges for first-aid and mine rescue training of miners and 
grants the association button for competency in first-aid work. 
Sixty of the employees trained in mine rescue are paid 25 cents 
a day. bonus and are subject to call, with consequent double pay 
during such service, to any mine in the district in case of disaster. 
They receive an average of four hours’ rescue training every six 
weeks. 
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Similar safety organisations, including the miner to a greater 
or less extent, are maintained by other mining companies and 
State mining Departments. Examples are the State rescue stations 
of Illinois and West Virginia, the Knox County Operators’ 
Association of Bicknell, Indiana, and the Orient Rescue Station 
at Orient, Pennsylvania. One large mining company operating 
in West Virginia has through its safety organisation so interested 
its employees that 68 per cent. are trained in first-aid to the 
injured. On the whole the Bureau engineers feel that interest 
in safety is steadily growing throughout the mining industry of 
the United States. 
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The Position of the Agricultural Labourer 


in Esthonia 
by 
W. MARTNA 
Deputy to the Esthonian Parliament 


NTIL the European War the agricultural labourer in Esthonia 
was subject to all the restrictions and repressive influences 
arising out of an almost feudal system of land tenure. A 

combined area of over two million hectares was held by the 
nobility, to which must be added over a hundred estates of the 
Lutheran clergy covering more than another fifty thousand 
hectares. The war began to have a marked effect on the general 
state of affairs. Political barriers were broken down ; economic 
and social relationships underwent a rapid transformation, which 
was particularly marked in the case of agricultural employers and 
their labourers. The long duration of hostilities had the effect of 
withdrawing the worker from his work and getting him out of 
touch with it. The demand for agricultural workers became 
general and wages rose rapidly ; indeed, the conditions of the 
agricultural worker improved in other ways as well. Agricultural 
produce was in good demand and market prices came to be so 
favourable to the growers as to make it easy for them to pay the 
higher wages asked by the workers. 

Then came the German Occupation, from February to Novem- 
ber 1918, followed by the invasion of the Russian Soviet troops 
lasting for over a year from November 1918 to January 1920. 
Both events had the effect of profoundly modifying the constitu- 
tion of society, for while the Occupation drew together all classes 
in a general movement of resistance, the invasion compelled the 
Provisional Government to promise certain specific and definite 
reforms to the workers with a view to mobilising the whole 
population into an army. It was under these circumstances that 
two types of legislation came to be passed, the first for expropriat- 
ing large estates and parcelling them out among smallholders, the 
second for improving the conditions under which the actual 
operations of agricultural labour should be performed. 

The purpose of these two reforms was identical, namely, to 
raise the position of the agricultural population. Subsequent 
experience has proved that the reform of the land tenure system 
has partly aided, but partly also hindered, an improvement in the 
position of the agricultural labourer. The present article proposes 
to deal with the position of the agricultural labourer, but a 
preliminary sketch of the course of land tenure reform will be 
made in order to explain the new difficulties to which it has 
given rise. 
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EFrrect OF LAND TENURE REFORM 


Land tenure reform was first promised at the time of the 
Bolshevik invasion. Communist leaders and parties had proclaimed 
the subdivision of large estates to be part of their programme and 
it was necessary that the Government on its side should make 
some statement and some promise. A threatened food shortage 
in the spring of 1919 lead to the actual parcelling out of a few 
estates, but it was not until 10 October of that year that an Act 
was passed expropriating all large estates (1). 

By the peace of Dorpat of 1920 the 120 estates belonging to the 
Russian Agrarian Bank were also transferred to the Esthonian 
Republic, so that the total amount of land acquired as national 
domain was about 2,383,000 hectares (2). Of this national domain 
the forest land is being reserved for state exploitation, the waste 
land (namely marsh and peat bogs) cannot be cultivated unless 
means are forthcoming for expensive drainage schemes. There 
remain only about 663,000 hectares of arable pasture and meadow 
land to be divided up into farms. 

Cultivation in any country is naturally dependent on market 
conditions. In Esthonia the population is scattered and markets 
are distant, intensive cultivation of small crops or market garden- 
ing of any kind is, therefore, hardly worth while and the land is 
mostly put under grains ; this means that a fairly large farm is 
required for the support of each family and it is estimated that 
the standard farm should not be less than 22 hectares (20 dessiatin) 
and should include at least 9 to 12 hectares of arable land. Now, 
not only were there at the end of the war, un a rough estimate, 
over 120,000 families totally without land of any kind, but also 
50,000 families without sufficient larid, of whom perhaps 40,000 
owned a mere potato patch, actually less than 4 hectares of arable 
soil. Putting aside some farms as experimental stations and 
allotting a certain amount of the expropriated land to increase 
the smaller type of holding, the largest number of new homesteads 
which could possibly be established would be, according to figures 
prepared by the Ministry of Agriculture, not more than 26,000. 

The upshot of such agrarian reform, therefore, as has been 
attempted has been disconcerting. Large numbers of the rural 
population are still without land, and it is impossible to see any 
remedy except more intensive cultivation, which will require 
capital, or, alternatively, absorption of the rural worker into 
industry, which will require time. The fact is that the new 
system has greatly reduced the amount of paid labour needed in 
agriculture, with the result that a large number of persons are 
without employment ; for—granted that there is little capital— 
smallholdings can only be worked on the principle of unpaid 


(‘) A Compensation Bill has not yet been passed, but will, in all probability, 
be introduced into the present Parliament and include compensation for stock 
and equipment calculated on 1914 prices. 

(7) This figure does not include 18 municipal estates covering over 41,000 
hectares. 
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toil ; in other words, the smallholder, being unable to pay for a 
hired worker, does all his cultivation by exploiting or over- 
exploiting the efforts of his own family; meanwhile, those 
agricultural labourers who happen not to have acquired a holding 
have, in addition, been deprived of those small money wages and 
perquisites which they used to earn on the big estates. 

The situation, therefore, has most markedly altered since the 
war. Then the agricultural labourer was at a premium and 
there was plenty of money with which to pay him higher and 
higher wages, now he is at a discount and the smallholder has no 
cash with which to pay his hire. Such a situation is the tempor- 
ary result of an agrarian reform which, though it cannot be 
considered as final in itself, or as a solution of the rural labour 
problem, was yet an imperative historical necessity if the country 
was to emerge from mediaeval conditions. Its decisive import- 
ance from the community point of view lies in the start made in 
encouraging the national economic system to develop at all and on 
free lines. It is true, however, that for the moment the dis- 
advantages of the situation have made themselves felt. Legislation 
regulating the conditions of agricultural employment, for instance, 
was passed as far back as September 1919, when the 8-hour day (3) 
and other reforms were taken for granted : it has since then had 
to struggle against the untoward conditions sketched above. 
Nevertheless, though the 8-hour day itself has not been wholly 
maintained on the land, other reforms of great importance have 
held their own. 


AGRICULTURAL Lasour Acts OF 13 SEPTEMBER AND 21 OCTOBER 1921 


The first Act for regulating hours of work and wage conditions 
of agricultural labourers was passed on 13 September 1919. It 
was amended and practically replaced by another Act passed on 
21 October 1921. The second Act has been the basis of very 
important reforms, especially in the direction of giving to the 
workers representation on joint committees on an elective 
principle. These joint committees are the salient feature of the 
new system, and on their decisions have depended and will depend 
all progress in matters of hours, wages, age of employment, and 
other conditions affecting agricultural workers. 


WORK OF THE JOINT COMMITTEES 


There are three kinds of committees, chosen by election ; the 
local committees, the provincial committees, and one central 
General Committee, which is practically a national Agricultural 
Council for the whole country. The members of the local com- 
mittees are elected, with the assistance and under the direction 
of the local authorities, by separate meetings of employers and 
workers. The local committees then elect the provincial com- 
(*) The 8-hour day was promised in a Proclamation issued by the Provisional 
Government in November 1918. 
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mittees. The provincial committees do the bulk of the preparatory 
work, the General Committee passes the final decision. 

In order to deal with the work of the coming year, the 
provincial committees meet annually not later than the month of 
December in the previous year. They have to propose and fix 
labour and wage conditions for the coming industrial year, which 
is reckoned as from 1 May. For instance, they have to settle the 
length of the working day in the course of the different months, 
annual holidays throughout the year, overtime, minimum wage 
rates for the different grades of workers, and, finally, the standard 
of output which employers are entitled to ask from their workers. 
Naturally, there are also a large number of details to be dealt 
with. It further lies within their competence to formulate 
proposals and schemes for improving and regularising the con- 
ditions of the agricultural labourer. All recommendations and 
proposals must be submitted to the Ministry of Labour and Social 
Welfare by 15 January of each year. 

The provincial committees choose their own chairman. 
Members are entitled to claim repayment of their travelling 
expenses from the provincial authorities, as well as a daily 
indemnity for each sitting. 

The earlier Act of 13 September 1919 empowered the provincial 
committees to formulate labour and wage conditions for their 
own province ; these proposals were then examined by the 
Ministry, if necessary, they were modified, and then proclaimed 
to be in force in the province. The consequence was that wages 
might vary from province to province. In 1921 the system broke 
down ; the committees either were unable to meet at all, or, if 
meeting, could come to no agreement. In the new Act the 
principle of a national legislative proposal replaces the principle 
of provincial regulations. 

Under the new Act the General Committee is formed out of 
the provincial committees, two representatives attending from 
each provincial committee on the principle of equal representation 
of employers and employed. This General Committee receives 
and reports on the agenda submitted by the provincial committees 
through the Ministry. The General Committee then proceeds to 
reduce the schemes put forward by the provincial committees to 
uniformity, and formulates a single legislative proposal out of the 
suggestions made by the nine provinces. The General Committee 
must submit its final results to the Ministry by 15 February ; the 
Ministry publishes the proposals in the Esthonian Official Gazette 
so as to leave an adequate interval before the new agricultural 
year opens ; the proposals then have the force of law for that year. 

The General Committee is also empowered to submit to the 
Government of the Republic of Esthonia, through the channel of 
the Labour Ministry, proposals and recommendations on its own 
initiative for maintaining and improving the conditions of the 
agricultural labourer. 

It will be obvious that under this system the bulk of the 
detailed work is done by the provincial committees. However, 
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the Act lays down certain general principles, which are binding 
on the provincial committees. These general principles cover 
questions of hours, wages, and minimum age of employment or 
other conditions. 


Hours 


In November 1918 a Proclamation announced among other 
fundamental reforms the adoption of the 8-hour day. On this 
assumption the Act of 13 September 1919 mentions a total of 2,250 
hours of labour in the year. The principle of the 8-hour day 
began to break down, however, the very next year, for the 1920 
provincial committees fixed the annual total of hours to be worked 
at from 54 to 120 in excess of the 2,250. In 1921 the number of 
hours added to the original annual total rose to 264, which really 
meant that not the 8-hour day, but the 9-hour day, was being 
adopted. 

In any case this day was only a theoretical average. In actual 
practice the length of time worked obviously must vary according 
to the season of the year. This variation was arranged as follows, 
exclusive of overtime ; in 1920 the hours cited were those for the 
Province of Harju ; those cited for 1921 applied throughout the 


country. 
Number of hours per day Number of hours per day 


1920 1924 4920 1924 


May and June 10 11 December 

July and August 11 11 January 

September 9 11 February 

October 7 9 March 

November 6 7 April 1 


In 1920 the hour for starting work was arranged according to 
a definite scheme as follows. During the summer months work 
began at 5 a.m., in September at 6, in October and November 
at 8, in December, January, and February at 9, and in March and 
April at 7 ; it ended at 6.30, 7.30, 4.30, 4, 3, 2, 4, and 4.30 p. m. 
according to the month ; mealtimes and rest times were reckoned 
at 34 hours daily during the four summer months, and at 1} 
hours and 1 hour during the other months: the worker was 
entitled to 9 hours’ sleeping time, and this had to be maintained 
even where other working hours were arranged, as they could be, 
by agreement. 

Certain elastic srvenquments were made on either side for 
work outside the normal day. The worker could claim at least 
one free day in the month, in addition to Sundays and recognised 
holidays, “in order to carry out his own work” ; also two so-called 
market days in the year. The employer was entitled to demand 
not more than i4 hours’ extra work per day from his workers 
for the purpose of absolutely necessary household and farmyard 
work, such as looking after animals or preparing meals. While 
such extra work was not reckoned as overtime, it could not 
interfere with the prescribed rest times. Actual overtime was to 
be paid for at 50 per cent. above ordinary rates, and during the 
harvesting of crops the employer was entitled to demand that 
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his workers agree to do such overtime as is necessary to preserve 
the harvest from loss. On the day before the three great festivals 
work was to stop at 12 a.m. A few sets of regulations gave the 
farm owner the right to demand not more than eighty days of 
(paid) labour in the year from the wife of his labourer, if able to 
work. 

These regulations were administered by the Ministry of Labour 
and provision was made for an appeal to arbitration. 

The 19241 regulations were not so favourable to the worker. 
There are no fixed hours for starting work, and no fixed rest time; 
the inspecting staff reports that the workers suffered in con- 
sequence, as the employers took advantage of this omission to 
lengthen the working day ; another omission to their disadvantage 
was the failure to restrict absolutely necessary extra operations 
to 14 hours per day. The rates allowed for Sunday overtime no 
longer exceed the 50 per cent. allowed for weekday overtime, 
quite apart from the fact that, as the total number of hours 
worked per year is increased by 264, the average wage per hour is 
less (4), with the result that the general overtime rates are also 
less. On the other hand, it has been a step in advance to forbid 
young persons to be employed on overtime (5) ; also to stop work at 
12 a.m. on another day in the year, the day preceding the First 
of May. 

Wages 


The deterioration observed in the conditions granted to the 
worker by the later regulations affects also his wages. Wages 
in Esthonia are paid both in money and in kind, and it is the 
function of the committees to fix the minima for both types of 
wage. A kind of theoretical cash basis is worked out, by the 
clause in the Act which requires the Ministry of Labour at least 
twice in the course of the year to publish a statement of the money 
value of wages paid in kind. Wages must be paid at least once 
every three months, except wages paid in the form of grants of 
grain, which must be given beforehand month by month. This 
grant of grain is indeed the principal item in the worker's wage, 
and again we find that the (minimum) amounts to be given in the 
course of the year to each worker decreased between 1920 and 


1921, as follows: 
4920 4°24 
’ouds(‘) Pouds(*) 

Rye 55 
Barley AY) 
Wheat 
Pease 
Mixed grain 

Total 


(‘) One poud = 36.44 Ibs. 





(*) Wages are reckoned on a total annual basis ; see below under “ Wages”. * 
The theoretical hourly rate therefore is got by dividing the annual wage by the 
standard number of hours worked. 

(°) See below, under “Minimum Age of Employment ”. 
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In 1920 these labourers also received 913 shéoff (®) of fullcream 
milk, as against only 730 shtoff in 1921. Money wages, it is true, 
were raised from 1,200 marks to 10,000 marks ; this was partly 
due to the policy adopted of restricting the amount to be paid 
in kind, which naturally involved raising the amount paid in 
money ; but a much more important cause of the increase in the 
amount of money wages paid has been the depreciation of the 
currency. Money wages had to be enormously raised in order 
to meet that depreciation. Nevertheless, it has not been possible 
to keep pace with the rapidly falling value of money, as will be 
seen from the following. If payments in kind are reckoned as 
commuted into money payments, the yearly wage in 1920 works 
out at over 70,000 marks, not including lodging, while that for 
1921 only works out at 65,650 marks and includes lodging at a 
valuation of 100 marks a month. Meanwhile the buying power 
of the mark has noticeably depreciated even since 1920, so that 
the loss to the workers is really much more serious than at first 
sight appears. 

Workers are divided into three grades for purposes of wages 
payments ; the first grade includes adult workers from 18 to 55 
years of age (in 1920 those from 20 to 55 years of age) ; the second 
includes young persons from 16 to 18 years of age and older 
persons from 55 to 60 years of age ; while the third grade includes 
children from i2 to 16 years of age and those over 60. The 
minimum wages mentioned above apply to the first grade ; men 
second grade workers receive 75 per cent., and men third grade 
workers 50 per cent., of the minima. The percentages for women 
workers are lower ; women workers of the first grade receive 75 
per cent., those of the second grade 50 per cent., and those of the 
third grade only 25 per cent., of the minimum ; the Act does, 
indeed, include a clause which states that women shall receive 
the same wage as men when producing the same output as men, 
just as it includes a statement that second grade workers shall 
receive first grade wages if their output is a first grade output. 


Minimum Age of Employment 


The non-intensive nature of the cultivation methods practised 
has until now made it seem essential to employ the services of 
children to watch the herds at pasture. Tne farmer has been 
accustomed to get children of 8 and 9 years of age, or even younger 
children, to do such work. If the law now forbids him to employ 
children under 12 years of age, this is. from his point of view, an 
advance so great as to be almost incredible. It was, however, a 
very necessary reform, for as the herding of the cattle started in 
the spring before the school spring session ended, and did not 
finish until after the autumn session had begun, the children were 
often forced to miss a good many weeks’ school in spite of a 
compulsory school attendance law. Now any child still coming 
under that law may only be employed during the holidays. 





(*) One shtoff = 2.7 pints. 
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Children between 12 and 16 years of age are defined as workers 
of the third grade. Together with the other workers of the third 
grade, namely, old persons over 60, they may only be employed 
on “light work”. The following operations are quoted as typical 
of “light work”: cattle herding, weeding of beet fields, hay-raking. 
No young person of the third or of the second grade, ie. no boy or 
girl under 18 years of age, may work overtime. 


Other Reforms 


Another attempted reform was to define a housing standard. 
This was set forth as follows. Workers with families must be 
given at least one room and storage room ; two-roomed dwellings 
are unfortunately a rare exception ; it is much more often the 
case that the whole number of those living at a farm, the farmer 
himself and his family, together with his hired workers, generally 
an unmarried man and unmarried girl, live the whole winter 
in the so-called common room or Riegenstube, do their work 
there, and sleep there at night. It is now only permissible to 
house several unmarried persons together in one room if the sexes 
are separate. The Act also prescribes a minimum cubic space of 
i$ cubic sazhen, i. e. about 18} cubic yards, per person. 

Compensation for accidents is provided for the agricultural 
worker on the same terms as for the industrial worker on the 
basis of an Act dating from the days of Russian rule. There is no 
sickness insurance, and ideas on the improvement of social con- 
ditions generally are still very much to seek. 

Finally, the statement of what constitutes a standard unit of 
work was incorporated in the Act of 1921 against the strongly 
expressed wishes of the workers’ representatives ; the Act of 1919 
had omitted anything of the kind. Although certain accepted 
standards existed—in theory—as to the amount of work which 
an average full-time worker could get through in the day, the 
attempted legal definition of this average is bound to give rise to 
endless discussions. It will probably be impossible to maintain 
or supervise the enforcement of such a standard. 

The text of the Act and of the provincial regulations in force 
in the district must be posted visibly in the town halls. In 
addition, there must be written duplicate contracts of employment 
and wages conditions, one for the employer and one for the 
worker. All employers are compelled to keep a work and wages 
register, in which entries are made of payments in money and in 
kind, also of the number of hours worked in cases where these 
hours are less than the minimum number prescribed. 


The importance of these reforms can hardly be overestimated. 
They mark the change from mediaevalism to modern conditions 
in Esthonian agriculture. 








Deck Gargoes of Timber and Safety at Sea 


safety and comfort of the crews of vessels. The disposi- 
tion of such cargoes has therefore been the subject of 
regulation by several nations. In recent years the subject has 
been discussed internationally, both by shipowners, shipbuilders, 
naval architects, and by the seamen of various nations. Since 
ships were first constructed for the conveyance of goods, the 
carriage of deck cargoes has always presented a difficult problem, 
involving not only consideration of the design, construction, 
stability, load line, and sea-worthiness of ships, but also of 
weather and general sea-going conditions. Despite the close study 
which has been given to this subject, the problem is still unsolved. 
Some conception of the danger to life and property entailed 
by the carriage of excessive deck loads, especially during winter 
in the Atlantic, may be gathered from a few examples drawn 
from the report furnished to the Hague Conference of the 
International Law Association by its Maritime Law Committee (1). 
Two cases are cited for the year 1912 alone, in which ships with 
heavy deck loads of timber left North America for Europe and 
were never heard of again: it is probable that the deck loads 
injured the vessels’ stability and caused them to founder in a 
storm. Another ship was lost in 1910 in similar circumstances. 
In one instance quoted, a deck load of timber broke loose in a 
storm and shattered the hatch covers, with the result that water 
entered the hold and damaged the cargo below. In the same 
report it is stated that many accidents due to deck loads are known 
to take place in the Baltic, Black Sea and White Sea. It appears 
that the chief dangers attending the carriage of heavy deck loads 
lie in the impairment of stability and in the breaking loose of 
the cargo, with the likelihood of loss of the ship and death 
or injury of seamen. The report states further that “the 
losses consequent on the jettisoning of deck-load timber and 
on its being washed overboard during voyages from the 
Baltic to Great Britain and the Continent during the months 
September to December of the years 1903 to 1912 averaged 39.6 
per cent. of all damages reported”. From a human point of view, 
however, the loss of life atiributable to improper loading of deck 
cargoes is far more important than the loss of property. Although 
statistics are not available, it is evident that casualties to seamen 
occasioned in accidents from this cause must be considerable both 
in number and seriousness. 


D ECK cargoes, particularly of timber, seriously affect the 





(1) See Deck Cargoes Sub-Committee’s Report in Report of the Thirtieth 
Conference of the International Law Association, Vol. II. London, Sweet and 
Maxwell. 1922. This Report has been extensively drawn upon in the preparation 
of this article. 
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INTERNATIONAL DISCUSSION OF THE PROBLEM 


In May 1912, at a Conference of the International Law Associa- 
tion held in Paris, attention was directed to the inconvenience 
arising from the lack of uniformity in the legislation affecting the 
carriage of deck cargoes of timber in force in various countries. 
It was recognised that international agreement to remedy this 
situation must be the result of an adjustment between the views 
of practical men and experts. After discussion the following 


resolution was arrived at: 


That the Executive Council of this Association respectfully recommend 
to the attention of the Governments the urgent importance of the co-operation 
of the Governments in arriving at an agreement upon the subject of deck 
loads, and especially deck loads of heavy wood in winter months. 


The question was again exhaustively discussed at a Conference 
of the Comité Maritime International, an offshoot of the Inter- 
national Law Association, held at Copenhagen in May 1913, when 
a unanimous resolution recommended that any international 
agreement for the security of navigation should include general 
rules as to deck-loads. The matter was further considered at a 
Conference of the Association held at Madrid in October 1913. 

On account of the war, the next Conference, which was held 
at the Hague, did not take place until 30 August 1921. A report 
on deck cargoes was presented by a sub-committee of experts in 
maritime law, and was discussed by lawyers, shipowners, and 
underwriters. It does not seem that seamen’s organisations were 
consulted in the preparation of the report, or that they had any 
representation at the Conference. The recommendations relating 
to deck cargoes are given here in full. 


(1) That all ships which carry deck cargoes exceeding 5 per cent. of 
their total dead weight capacity should have a certificate indicating their 
fitness to carry such deck cargoes. 

(2) That a uniform system of issuing certificates of fitness should be 
adopted by the various maritime States. 

(3) That with a view to arriving, if possible, at a uniform system in 
the various maritime States, it should be submitted to international expert 
opinion to decide whether, in addition to the above requirements, a uniform 
system of fixing a special load line and/or absolute regulations restricting 
height and weight of deck cargoes would be desirable. 

(4) That the British regulations with regard to light woods can be 
modified with advantage. 

(5) That the Maritime Law Committee take such steps as may be 
required to induce the Governments of the various maritime countries to 
arrive at an international understanding on the lines above mentioned. 


The recommendations were unanimously adopted by the full 
Conference, with one amendment to the effect that a committee 
of experts be invited to consider the advisability of the fourth 
recommendation. 

At an International Shipping Conference attended by some 
two hundred delegates of the shipowners of fourteen of the 
maritime countries of the world, which was held in London in 
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November 1921, it was decided that international rules should 
be adopted covering the carrying of deck cargoes of wood goods, 
and that with this end in view a committee of shipowners should 
be appointed to consider the various arrangements in force and 
make recommendations. The committee on deck cargoes 
appointed by the International Shipping Conference met at 
Christiania in February 1922, and after thorough consideration 
decided to recommend the international adoption of the Norwegian 
regulations with modifications. These regulations are summarised 
below together with those of other countries. 

At the time of the Washington Conference in 1919, the 
Seafarers’ Joint Council of Great Britain sent a letter to Mr. G. N. 
Barnes containing a list of fifteen questions relating to the working 
conditions of seafarers which it desired to be placed on the agenda 
of that Conference. Among these was that relating to the 
international prohibition or restriction of deck cargoes. 

In January 1920 the subject was again brought up for con- 
sideration at a meeting of the International Seafarers’ Federation 
at Antwerp; this meeting had been summoned to prepare 
proposals for the agenda of the Second General Conference of the 
International Labour Organisation which was held at Genoa in 
June 1920. One of its recommendations was that the Genoa Con- 
ference should consider the question of the limitation or prohibition 
of deck cargoes, and also a compulsory international load line. 

In October 1921 an appeal was addressed to the International 
Labour Office by Mr. Damm, Secretary of the International 
Seafarers’ Federation, requesting the Office to take all steps 
necessary to have the question dealt with by the Joint Maritime 
Commission, an organ consisting of representatives of shipowners 
and seamen, created by the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office in March 1920. In his letter Mr. Damm stated that, 
while the question of deck cargoes might be of financial interest 
to shipowners, it was of vital interest to seamen who undergo 
great risk in having to climb over deck cargo at sea. 

In the January 1922 issue of the Journal of the Mercantile 
Marine Service Association, an organisation representing captains 
and navigating officers in the British mercantile marine, reference 
is made to the appointment by the International Shipping Con- 
ference of November 1921 of the committee referred to above. 
The Association expresses its regret that no representatives of 
shipmasters are included in the proposed committee and states 
that this “exclusion must obviously weaken any representation 
made unless the views of those serving on board ship, on whom 
the responsibility of the safety of life and property at sea devolves, 
are obtained”. 


It is evident, therefore, from the foregoing that both shipowners 
and seafarers are of opinion that the time has arrived when the 
subject should be definitely determined by international action. 
The Joint Maritime Commission provided a means through which 
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the two parties jointly could review this difficult problem. Ata 
meeting of this Commission in Paris on 7 March 1922 motions 
were unanimously adopted to the effect that the International 
Labour Office should proceed with the collection of documents 
bearing on the question, e.g. on legislation, agreements, and 
statistics of casualties ; that a sub-committee of four members 
should be nominated to study the question of deck cargoes, to 
whom the documents should be submitted before publication ; 
that the documents collected should be published and sent to the 
different organisations interested in legislation on deck cargoes. 
The members of the sub-committee appointed were: for the 
shipowners, Mr. Cuthbert Laws (Great Britain), and Mr. Salversen 
(Norway), and for the seamen Mr. Havelock Wilson (Great 
Britain), and Mr. Rivelli (France). 


NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


The success of international action depends largely upon 
preparatory work done by the different nations concerned. Hence 
it will be useful to review briefly the legislation dealing with deck 
cargoes of timber now in force in various countries in order to 
see what different attitudes have been assumed towards this 
problem. As the question arises of applying a special freeboard 
to ships carrying deck cargoes of wood, it may here be remarked 


that the only states which have yet adopted load line regulations, 
irrespective of the kind of cargo carried, are France, Germany, 
Great Britain and its Dominions, Japan, Norway, the Netherlands, 
and Sweden. 

A consideration of the legislation dealing with deck cargoes 
of timber in force in various countries shows that there are two 
chief types of regulation, based on different principles. In Great 
Britain and Finland, on the one hand, regulations are imposed 
restricting the height and weight of deck cargoes, while in Norway 
and Germany, on the other, a special freeboard is assigned to 
vessels according to the type of vessel or subject to proof of their 
suitability. In the Netherlands a modification of the second type 
of regulation is in force ; vessels require special certification for 
the carriage of deck cargoes, which may or may not include a 
special freeboard. In Norway, Germany, and the Netherlands, 
legislative restrictions apply only to ships sailing under the 
national flag. Sweden and Denmark prescribe general regula- 
tions only, and no restrictions at all are imposed in Belgium, 
France, or the United States. Spain had regulations similar to 
the British, but suspended them owing to the war. 

As some countries differentiate between heavy woods and light 
woods as cargoes, it will be well before proceeding further to see 
how the two terms are understood. 

The Finnish, British, and Norwegian regulations agree in that 
“heavy wood goods” in each case includes mahogany, oak, and 
teak. The Finnish definition also covers pine or fir in beams at 
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least 6 metres long and 20 centimetres thick at the top end, 
telegraph poles and spars of the same woods, the latter at least 
10 metres long and 6 centimetres thick ; alder, aspen, and birch 
logs more than 2} metres long ; wood pulp ; further, any timber 
heavier than fir, the units of which are of greater cubic capacity 
than 0.5 cubic metres. Pitch pine is one of the heavy woods 
mentioned in the British and Norwegian regulations. The 
Finnish and British definitions also bring any number of store 
spars above five into the same category. “Light wood goods” 
may be defined negatively as goods not specifically described as 
“heavy wood goods”. 

By the British Board of Trade Rules issued under the Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1906, no ship, British or foreign, may arrive in 
any port in the United Kingdom from abroad carrying a deck 
cargo of timber, except under prescribed conditions. The chief 
conditions required by the Board of Trade Rules are that during 
the period from 31 October to 16 April deck cargoes of heavy wood 
must be carried in covered spaces and only in classes of ships 
approved for the purpose by the Board, and that certain measures 
must be taken to protect seamen from risk arising from the 
carriage of wood in uncovered spaces. These conditions are 
substantially the same as those contained in the proposals 
suggested by the Board in 1915 for international adoption ; the 
latter have merely been slightly modified to allow of universal 
application. 

In Germany, the Netherlands, and Norway, the principle has 
been adopted that ships carrying deck cargoes of timber should 
have a special freeboard, permitting the vessel to be loaded deeper 
than when other kinds of cargo are carried. In the case of 
Germany, however, it must be pointed out that the special 
freeboard is only applicable to ships whose ke ls were laid 
before 1 January 1919, and that so far as tt. load line is 
concerned, no distinction is now made between ¢. -goes of timber 
and other kinds of cargo. In these three count ies, special load 
lines are allowed on proof of the ship’s stability ; the Dutch and 
Norwegian regulations require, in addition, that the deck and 
bulwarks should be of adequate strength. The system is more 
stringent in the Netherlands,:in that no ship may carry a deck 
cargo of timber exceeding 5 per cent. of its dead weight capacity 
unless it has been certified as structurally suitable ; if so certified, 
it may also be allowed a special freeboard when a full deck cargo 
of timber is carried. In Germany, the regulations of the 
Seafarers’ Association (Seeberufsgenossenschaft) permit the use of 
lower load lines only when the entire cargo in the hold and on 
deck consists of timber. Norwegian wood-cargo ships may be 
loaded below the ordinary cargo mark if at least half the cargo 
in the holds, calculated according to weight, consists of light 
wood or wood pulp. 

Both the German and the Norwegian regulations provide for 
several load lines for ships carrying wood cargo. The position of 
the load line varies with the season and the voyage. In the case 
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of a German vessel, the captain estimates the line in accordance 
with the scale laid down by the Seafarers’ Association. 

All ships, whatever their cargo, are allowed to make a certain 
deduction from the ordinary freeboard for voyages in fresh water, 
and this deduction is made the basis of other deductions allowed 
when a wood cargo is carried. These are as follows : 


I. In summer— 
(a) Between the harbours of the Baltic and the North Sea: 
1% times the freshwater deduction. 
(b) For all other voyages: the amount of the freshwater 
deduction. 
II. In winter— 
(a) Between the harbours of the Baltic and the North Sea : the 
amount of the freshwater deduction ; 
(6) For all other voyages : % the freshwater deduction. 


In Norway wood-cargo ships which have been approved as 
such are marked with four special load lines for summer, winter, 
winter in the North Atlantic, and fresh water respectively. For 
steamers to be permitted to load down to the wood-cargo mark, 
no single part of the deck cargo must in winter exceed 15 cubic 
feet (0.4 cubic metres) in volume, nor during the summer must 
any cargo exceeding this volume be carried at a greater height 
than that of the bulwarks. 

Sweden (and Denmark, which has similar regulations with 
regard to deck cargoes of timber) makes no distinction between 
heavy and light wood, nor does it provide for a special freeboard 
for wood-cargo ships. It does, however, prescribe general con- 
ditions for the safety of the men and the ship. These safety 
measures may be considered in conjunction with those imposed by 
the countries already dealt with and with those embodied in the 
international proposals of the Board of Trade. Sweden, Great 
Britain, and Norway have identical regulations with respect to 
the railings or bulwarks to be fitted round any open deck which 
is loaded with deck cargo ; these regulations also agree with the 
international proposals. The regulations of all the countries and 
the international proposals are unanimous in insisting that deck 
cargo must be so loaded as not to endanger the stability of the 
vessel and that it must be securely lashed to prevent it from 
shifting. The Netherlands, Norway, and Sweden stipulate some 
or all of the following conditions : that the steering, pumps, life- 
boats and life-saving appliances, and entrance to the crew’s 
quarters, should not be interfered with and should remain 
accessible even though the cargo should shift. The framers of the 
German, Norwegian, and Swedish regulations have been careful 
to state that where the surface of the deck load is very uneven, 
provision must be made for the safe movements of the men by 
fixing down railed-in planks for them to walk on; the German 
regulations further require that within the position of the deck 
ares a line must be stretched amidships for the men to hold 
on to. 
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PROPOSALS FOR INTERNATIONAL ACTION 
British Board of Trade Committee 


In January 1914, in response to a request made by the 
International Law Association, the Committee of the British Board 
of Trade, which had already reported on load lines, considered 
the question of deck cargoes of wood goods and formulated 
regulations for the carriage of such cargoes suitable for international 
adoption (2). The Board of Trade Committee gave careful con- 
sideration to the question of a special load line for timber-laden 
vessels, which would permit them to be loaded more deeply than 
vessels loaded with other cargoes. After examining the specific 
conditions contained in the Load Line Rules of the Netherlands, 
Norway, and Russia, the Committee was unable fully to agree 
in detail with those conditions or with their application. The 
Committee expressed the opinion that in the great majority of 
cases the carriage of deck cargoes of wood goods increases the 
risk to the vessel and to the crew, and that it was not desirable 
to make any provisions for the assignment of a special timber load 
line. As a result of their investigation into the question of the 
carriage of deck cargoes the Committee came to the conclusion 
that regulations were necessary for the safety of life and property 
at sea, that the operation of the British law and rules had been 
beneficial in this respect, and therefore strongly recommended that 
every endeavour should be made to obtain international agree- 
ment on the subject. Finally, the Committee drafted the follow- 
ing regulations for the carriage of deck cargoes of wood goods in 
winter based upon the British law and rules, and advised that 
these regulations might properly be adopted by international 
agreement. 

(1) Heavy or light wood goods shall not be carried as deck cargo on 
any vessel from European or Mediterranean ports between the months of 
October and March, both inclusive, and in other parts of the world during 
the recognised winter months, except under the conditions hereinafter 
specified. 

(2) For the purposes of these regulations 

(a) the expression “ deck cargo ” means any cargo of wood goods carried 
either in any uncovered space upon deck, or in any covered space not 
included in the cubical contents forming the vessel’s register tonnage ; 

(b) the expression “heavy wood goods” means 

(I) any wood goods whose weight per cubic foot exceeds 38 Ike. 

(avoirdupois) ; 

‘ Do any unit of wood goods whose cubic capacity exceeds 15 cubic 

eet ; 

(III) any round, square, waney, or other timber, of whatever 
description, and 

(IV) any more than five spare spars or store spars, whether or not 
made, dressed, and finally prepared for use ; 

(c) the expression “light wood goods ” means 

(1) any wood goods whose weight per cubic foot does not exceed 

38 lbs. (avoirdupois) ; and 


(?) See Report of the Board of Trade Committee on Load Lines of Merchant 
Ships and Carriage of Deck Cargoes of Wood Goods. London, H. M. Stationery 
Office. 1916, 
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(II) any unit of wood goods whose cubic capacity does not exceed 


15 cubic feet. 

(3) The conditions under which heavy wood goods may be carried as 
deck cargo are as follows: 

(a) that the goods must only be carried in covered spaces ; 

(b) that the goods must be carried only in iron or steel steamships 
having covered spaces ; that is to say, poops, bridges, forecastles or shelter- 
decks, which form part of the permanent structure of the vessel and which 
comply with the following requirements— 

(I) the space must be within a superstructure which extends from 
side to side of the vessel ; 

(II) the outside plating must be continuous from deck to deck 
and throughout the full length of the space ; 

(III) the length must be bounded by iron or steel partitions, and 
the total area of the openings in any such partition must not exceed 
one-fourth of the area of the partition itself; 

(c) that the goods must not be carried in any covered space in such 
@ manner as to make the vessel, for any reason, unfit to proceed to sea 
and to perform the voyage safely, having regard to the nature of the service 
for which she is intended; and 

(d) that the goods must be properly stowed and secured so as to prevent 
shifting. 

(4) The conditions under which light wood goods may be carried as deck 
cargo are as follows: 

(a) in the case of a covered space the goods may be carried to the full 
height of that space ; 

(b) in the case of an uncovered space on a deck forming the top of a 
break, poop,. or other permanent closed-in space on the upper deck, the 
goods may be carried to a height not exceeding 3 feet above the top of that 
closed-in space ; 

(c) in the case of an uncovered space, not being a space on a deck forming 
the top of any permanent closed-in space on the upper deck, or a space 
on a deck forming the top of a covered space, the goods may be carried 
to a height not exceeding the height of a bulwark or main rail, or one- 
fourth of the inside breadth of the vessel, or 7 feet, whichever height is the 
least ; 

(d) in the case of an uncovered space, not being a space on a deck 
forming the top of any permanent closed-in space on the upper deck or 
a space on a deck forming the top of a covered space, and the uncovered 
space is bounded throughout by an open rail, the goods may be carried 
to the height of the open rail or to a height not exceeding 3 feet, whichever 
height is the least ; 

(e) in the case of an uncovered space— 

(I) there shall be fitted on each side of the vessel temporary rails 
or bulwarks of a substantial character for the full length within which 
the deck cargo is stowed, extending to a height of not less than 4 feet 
above the line of the top of the deck cargo; 

(II) the uprights of the temporary rails or bulwarks shall be of 
substantial scantlings and be placed not more than 4 feet apart, and 
the heels of the uprights shall extend down to, and rest on, the deck 
of the vessel ; 

(III) there shall be attached longitudinally to these uprights for the 
full length of the deck cargo, spars, deals, battens, guard-ropes, or 
chains, at intervals of not more than 12 inches apart in a vertical 
direction ; if ropes or chains are used, they shall be set up taut and 
securely attached to each upright ; 

(IV) the temporary rails or bulwarks may consist of closely spaced 
vertical deals, provided they are properly secured and that there are 
protected openings at intervals for water clearance ; 

(f) that the goods must not be carried in any covered space, or in any 
uncovered space, in such manner as to make the vessel for any reason 
unfit to proceed to sea and to perform the voyage safely, having regard: 
to the nature of the service for which she is intended, and 
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(g) in all cases the goods must be properly stowed and secured so as 
to prevent shifting. 

(5) Where a deck cargo of wood goods is carried in contravention of 
these regulations, the master of the vessel, and also the owner, if he is 
privy to such contravention, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding five 
pounds for every hundred and fifty cubic feet of space in which the wood 
goods are carried. 

For the purpose of this fine the space in which wood goods are carried 
shall be deemed to be the space limited by the superficial area occupied 
by the goods and by straight lines enclosing a rectangular space sufficient 
to include the goods. 

A master or owner shall not be liable to any fine under this regulation 
in respect of any wood goods which the master has considered it necessary 
to place or keep on deck during the voyage on account of the springing 
of any leak, or of any other damage to the vessel received or apprehended. 


Committee of International Shipping Conference 


As stated previously in this article, the committee on deck 
cargoes appointed by the International Shipping Conference met 
at Christiania early this year and decided to recommend for 
international adoption the Norwegian regulations with slight 
modification. The proposed regulations are published in a report 
submitted by the British Chamber of Shipping to the Board of 
Trade on 13 March, and are quoted below in full (3). 


Freeboard 


Steamers that are intended for use in the wood-cargo trade (wood-cargo 
ships), and which fulfil the subjoined special requirements, shall, in addition 
to the ordinary freeboard mark, be furnished with a special wood-cargo 
freeboard assigned for summer trade, and one for winter trade, and, further, 
one for winter trade in the North Atlantic, which freeboards shall mark 
the deepest permissible loading of these vessels, when they carry wood 
cargoes on deck, in accordance with the regulations given below. 

The size of the wood-cargo freeboards shall be determined in accordance 
with further rules given below. 

The wood-cargo freeboard for the summer is to be in force for voyages 
between April ist and October 15th, both inclusive, and the wood-cargo 
freeboard for the winter and the wood-cargo freeboard for winter voyages 
in the North Atlantic, i.e. between European (excluding Baltic ports and 
ports within the Naze and the Scaw) or Mediterranean ports and American 
ports north of Cape Hatteras, are to be in force for voyages between October 
16th and March 3ist, both inclusive. 

For the Baltic the wood-cargo freeboard for the summer is to be in 
force between April 1st and October 24th, both inclusive, and for the winter 
between October 25th and March 31st, both inclusive. 

The seasonal freeboards are to apply to the date of sailing from the 
loading port, 

Nature of Cargo 


(1) For steamers to be permitted to load to the said wood-cargo mark, 
only light wood-cargo must be carried on deck and at least on a level with 
the bulwarks, but not less than 4 feet (1.2 metres) 

(2) On wood-cargo ships that are loaded deeper than to the ordinary 
cargo mark, no single part of the cargo on deck must in winter exceed 
20 cubic feet (0.57 cubic metres) in dimensions, 

(3) By the term “light wood™ shall be understood pine, fir, spruce, 
or similar light sorts of wood or wood goods. 





(?) INTERNATIONAL SHIPPING CONFERENCE : First Report of the International Deck 
Cargozs Committee. London. March 1922. 
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Construction of Vessel 


(1) In order to be permitted a special wood-cargo freeboard, a vessel 
must be built with scantlings adequate to obtain the minimum ordinary 
freeboard according to Table “A” with corrections for erections, etc, It 
must possess the highest class in a recognised classification society with 
regard to the trade for which the ship is intended. 

(2) The ship must be provided with a forcastle, the length of which 
shall be at least 0.07 times the length of the ship, and the height at least 
4 feet (1.2 metres). The forecastle need not he closed at the after end. 

The ship must also have a midship erection, poop or raised quarter 
deck, of statutory height, covering the engine and boiler openings. 

(3) The ship must further be provided with either permanent bulwarks 
of at least 3 feet 33 inches (1 metre) in height, and of adequate strength, 
well shored and provided with the necessary freeing ports, or with railings 
of the same height as the above of special strength and of approved con- 
struction. 

(4) The steering gear must be so placed and protected that it is not 
hindered in its movements. On ships above 250 feet registered length 
without a raised quarter deck or poop, the hand steering gzar aft must 
be protected by a steel hood or deck house of sufficient dimensions to provide 
proper access. 

(5) The ventilators shall be placed inside a line running flush with the 
outer side of the hatchway coamings or arranged in an equally satisfactory 
manner. 

(6) The coal hatches or other openings in the deck under the erections, 
the ends of which have no permanent means of closing, shall be provided 
with coamings arrangements for battening. 


The Height of the Deck Cargo 


The deck cargo must never be so high as to obstruct the outlook from 
the bridge. 


Navigation and Life Saving Appliances 


(1) The deck cargo must generally be so placed as in no way to hinder 
the safe manceuvring or navigation of the ship. 

(2) The deck cargo must not be stowed in such a manner as to hamper 
the use of or access to the ship’s pumps, life boats, or other life saving 
appliances, 

Security of Deck Cargo 


(1) The deck cargo is to be supported by stanchions spaced not more 
than three meters apart. 

(2) These stanchions are to be housed in deck sockets. 

(3) The stanchions and sockets are to be of adequate strength, having 
regard to the amount of deck cargo carried. 

(4) Eyebolts are to be provided spaced not more than three meters apart. 
The eyebolts are to be attached to the main structure and preferably to 
the sheerstrake. They may, however, be secured to the bulwark stanchions 
if these are of special strength. 

(5) That portion of the deck cargo which does not extend above the 
height of the erections is to be efficiently lashed, and is to be secured 
independently from any deck cargo carried above that height. The lashings 
for deck cargo carried above the height of the erections must be provided 
with sliphooks, or other similar releasing arrangements. 


Stowage of Cargo 


(1) The master of the ship is responsible (Norwegian and Danish : det 
paahviler ; Swedish : aligger) that the stowage of the cargo and the amount 
of ballast carried is such as to ensure sufficient stability, having due regard 
to the weight and height of deck cargo carried. 
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(2) The master of the ship is required to note daily in the ship's log 
the height of deck cargo, the amount of ballast carried, and the list, if any. 

(3) On leaving port, after a deck cargo of wood goods has been loaded, 
the ship must not have a list. 

(4) The master of the ship is responsible that the deck cargo is so 
stowed and supported that the deck is not unduly strained. 


Entrance to the Crew’s Quarters 


On the crew’s quarters must be fitted properly protected means of 
entrance placed on top of the forecastle deck, bridgedeck or raised quarter 
deck or poop deck, so that these quarters are always accessible. Under 
these entrances there must be placed efficient staircases. 


Railings above the Deck Cargo 


When wood cargo is carried upon an open part of the deck, there 
shall be fitted on both sides of the ship temporary railings or bulwarks 
of a substantial character, for the full length within which the deck cargo 
is slowed, extending to a height of not less that 4 feet (1.2 metres) above 
the top line of the deck cargo. 

The uprights of such temporary railings or bulwarks shall be of 
substantial dimensions, reliably fastened and be placed not more than 
4 feet (1.2 metres) apart. There shall be attached longitudinally to these 
uprights for the full length of the deck cargo, spars, deals, battens, guard- 
ropes or chains at intervals of nut more than 12 inches (0.30 metres) ver- 
tically. If ropes or chains are used, they shall be set up taut and be securely 
attached to each upright. 

The temporary row or railings for the protection of the crew may 
also consist of closely spaced vertical deals, provided that they are securely 
fastened, and that protected openings for the escape of water are provided 
at suitable intervals. 

Should the deck cargo be markedly uneven, it must be provided with 
foot-planks, which shall be securely fastened, and any considerable openings 
in the deck-cargo shall be covered or protected by means of rails. 


The Determination of the Wood Cargo Freeboards 


The wood-cargo freeboard for summer, winter, winter in the North 
Atlantic and for fresh water respectively shall be determined by deducting 
from the ordinary freeboard of the vessel an amount which takes into 
account the difference between the freeboard according to table *“C” 
(awning deck ships) and the freeboard as determined in the ordinary manner. 
Some fraction of this difference is to be taken to allow for the decreased 
efficiency of the wood-deck-cargo, as compared with a steel erection. It 
has not yet been considered that this fraction need necessarily decrease 
with increase in size of vessel. The ordinary freeboard regulations concern- 
ing openings in sides of ship are to apply, having due regard to the deeper 
immersion permitted by these regulations. 

(Note). — It will be necessary to give further detailed consideration to 
the values to be fixed for this fraction, and it is suggested that the Norges 
Rederforbund be asked to prepare a memorandum embodying the general 
recommendations above, having due regard to existing practice. 


The Affixing of the Wood Cargo Freeboard Marks 


The prescribed wood-cargo freeboards are to be marked on both sides 
of the vessel in the following manner :— At a distance of about 21 inches 
(540 mm.) abaft the centre of the disc a vertical line is drawn, and from 
this again a horizontal line is drawn pointing forward, the upper edge 
of this line denoting the wood-cargo freeboard for fresh water (in summer) 
and three horizontal lines, pointing aft, the upper edge of which denotes 
the freeboard for summer, for winter, and for winter in the North Atlantic 
respectively. 
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At each of the four lines the respective freeboard must be marked with 
initial letters to indicate : 
Wood-cargo summer 
Wood-cargo winter 
Wood-cargo winter, North Atlantic 
Wood-cargo fresh water 
The length, thickness, and position of the lines are to be the same 
as required for the ordinary freeboard marks. 


Equivalent Arrangements or Fitting 


An arrangement or fitting which, in the opinion of the competent 
authority is in all respects as efficient as an arrangement or fitling required 
by these rules, may be accepted by such competent authority instead of 
such arrangement or fitting. 


Application of Rules 


(1) The Rules shall apply to vessels engaged in international overseas 
trade only. 

(2) The Rules shall apply to new vessels only, after a date to be fixed. 
All ships which are completed or actually under construction on such date 
shall be considered as existing vessels, and such vessels shall be dealt 
with on their merits, having due regard to the practicability of alterations. 


COMPARISON OF PROPOSALS 


There are now, then, two sets of international proposals, one 
based upon the British, the other upon the Norwegian, regulations. 
Comparison of their main provisions shows that they are founded 
on quite different principles. The main point of difference is in 


the matter of a special freeboard for vessels carrying deck cargoes 
of light wood. The Board of Trade Committee, as has already been 
mentioned, considered this matter and decided against a special 
freeboard. They admitted that, from a theoretical point of view, 
vessels carrying wood cargo could be loaded more deeply than 
when carrying other cargoes and yet be quite as safe ; nevertheless 
they considered that in practice it would be impossible to ensure 
the execution of the various conditions necessary to maintain the 
safety of more deeply loaded vessels. It should be remarked that 
this finding was based upon an examination of timber-laden ships 
as they entered United Kingdom ports, and upon the evidence of 
shipmasters. Unfortunately this evidence cannot be published, 
as it was given under promise of secrecy. It appears probable, 
however, tliat the shipmasters, men in contact with deck cargoes 
as a practical problem, did not favour the introduction of the 
special freeboard. 

The Committee of the International Shipping Conference, on 
the contrary, maintained that timber-laden ships can sail witha 
smaller freeboard and incur no greater risk than ships with other 
cargoes. Statistics show that under the Norwegian regulations 
which have been in operation since 1903, casualties have been no 
greater in the case of ships with light wood cargo than in the case 
of ships with other cargoes. Further, the evidence of the Dutch 
Government is cited to the effect that, out of the 911 ships 
certificated for wood cargoes, “not a single ship has been lost in 
consequence of deck cargo or less freeboard, nor sustained serious 
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damage, and not a single human life was lost as a direct result 
of the deck cargo carried”. The Committee would argue that a 
smaller freeboard for ships with timber deck loads is a logical 
development of the principle of the British and other freeboard 
regulations, which allow ships with a complete superstructure 
(awning deck ships) to be loaded deeper than ships having a flush 
deck. The reasoning is that light wood cargo firmly fixed to the 
deck, not only increases the ship’s buoyancy, but is comparable 
in its effect to a permanent superstructure. It is suggested, 
therefore, that a fraction of the greater freeboard allowed to 
awning deck ships should be assigned to ships with light wood 
deck cargo. 

Attention may also be drawn to other points of difference. The 
Board of Trade Committee’s proposals refer to heavy wood as 
well as light wood goods, whereas the proposals of the Inter- 
national Deck Cargoes Committee cover light wood goods only, 
for the reason that no agreement was reached regarding the 
carriage of heavy wood goods. The winter season suggested by 
the latter Committee is a fortnight longer than that given in the 
Board of Trade proposals. The Board of Trade Committee do not 
specify that a ship carrying a light wood deck cargo should comply 
with certain structural conditions: the International Committee, 
however, in connection with the qualification of ships for a special 
freeboard, lay down detailed regulations as to their construction. 
The chief safeguard of the Board of Trade proposals is in the 
rigorous limitation of the height of the cargo and of the individual 
weight of its units. In contrast, the International Committee 
merely requires that the height must not be such as to obstruct 
the view from the bridge. Limitation of height and weight acts 
as a general guarantee of stability, and in the Board of Trade 
proposals it has not been thought necessary to make specific 
provision for the maintenance of stability. The International 
Committee approaches the problem from the opposite direction : 
stability is a first consideration, and the ship’s master is respons- 
ible for maintaining it, while the height can in general be such 
as will not endanger stability or interfere with navigation. 

In this matter, one must not fail to take into account various 
technical improvements in vessels introduced in recent years 
which make for increased stability, and therefore render strict 
regulations of the height of the cargo less necessary. 

The Board of Trade Committee took into account the views 
of seamen and of underwriters, both of whom might be expected 
to be concerned for safety. Their proposals are therefore cau- 
tious,—some think them excessively cautious. The opinion voiced 
by the Committee of the International Shipping Conference is 
mainly that of shipowners and their technical advisers, though it 
is reinforced by the testimony of a Norwegian delegation that the 
Norwegian rules are better from a seaman’s point of view than the 
British rules. 

In considering the respective chances of adoption of the two 
Sets of proposals, it must be remembered that in only seven states 
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is load line legislation in force, and that therefore proposals based 
on the Norwegian regulations cannot be adopted internationally 
until load line regulations have already received international 
acceptance. This difficulty could not be raised in opposition to 
the international adoption of the British proposals. But there are 
other obstacles ; shipowners in all parts of the world find them 
too strict, while foreign shipmasters, as they find the existing 
British regulations obscure, would encounter equal obscurity in 
the British international proposals. 

As an example of the anomalies arising out of the sirict applica- 
tion of the present British regulations, may be cited the case of a 
ship being penalised at Hamburg for being insufficiently loaded, 
owing to her having rejected a deck cargo in America because of 
the penalties she would incur in Great Britain for overloading. 
Some years ago enquiries were made by the British Government 
as to whether other governments would be disposed to introduce 
legislation similar to that of Great Britain, but no action resulted, 
probably because the British regulations were considered to be 
too stringent, especially when applied to vessels in other trades 
than the Atlantic trade. With regard to such vessels, it is obvious 
that owing to the variety of type it would be difficult to frame 
regulations acceptable throughout the world. There exist ships 
of broad beam and shallow draught which are specially built for 
the timber trade in certain waters, and which are stable only 
when carrying deck loads of a considerable height : for the Pacific 
coasting trade, for example, vessels have been built to carry up 
to half their total cargo on deck. The British proposals have 
little chance of adoption where such types of vessel prevail. 

Deck cargoes of light wood are carried principally in the 
Atlantic and Baltic trades. The Committee of the Internatio- 
nal Shipping Conference has the support of shipowners in all the 
countries concerned in these trades. Most of these countries 
already have load line regulations, so that they are in a position 
to extend them so as to provide a smaller freeboard for wood 
cargo ships. Regulations for the carriage of deck cargoes are 
particularly necessary in the Atlantic trade owing to the 
prevalence during the winter of severe storms, which experience 
has shown to be specially dangerous for ships with deck cargoes. 
The question arises, therefore, whether action should not be limited, 
in the first instance, to obtaining agreement for the Atlantic trade 
alone ; when rules for the latter are once in existence, conditions 
will be more favourable for the adoption of regulations in other 
trades. 

Finally, it may be anticipated that the labours of the Deck 
Cargoes Committees of the Joint Maritime Commission and of the 
Maritime Law Committee will result in the formulation of further 
proposals. For, since the Board of Trade proposals seem designed 
to apply chiefly to the average vessel, while the International 
Committee is particularly concerned with ships of special construc- 
tion, there would appear to be room for a set of proposals covering 
all classes of ships, perhaps on the lines of Dutch legislation. 
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Trade Union Organisations 


labour is being led to group itself in stronger and more com- 

prehensive organisations. As examples of this tendency may be 
noted the alliances recently concluded between various large federations 
in Italy and between miners and railwaymen in the United States. 
Commercial employees in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden have 
promised each other support in cases of labour disputes in any of the 
three countries, and will collaborate for uniformity of labour legislation 
throughout Scandinavia ; an alliance covering the same countries has 
been formed to protect the interests of Scandinavian foremen. 

Projects are in existence for the organisation of credit institutions 
by the International Federation of Trade Unions and by the Austrian 
trade unions; the German People’s Bank founded by the German 
Christian Trade Unions is already in operation. The Swedish trade 
unions had a bank at Stockholm which before and during the war was 
in a flourishing condition, and which now, after passing through a 
crisis, seems to be again progressing. 

Christian trade unions in France and Germany have been setting 
forth their principles in definite form. The Canadian Trades and Labour 
Congress has put forward a considerable programme of legislation, 
and has pressed for the application of the Conventions arising out of 
the International Labour Conferences. The New York State Federa- 
tion of Labour, too, has demanded legislation of a somewhat similar 
character, although here, of course, there is no question of the applica- 
tion of the Conventions. 

Finally, attention may be directed to the programme of the Australian 
Miners, who demand a shorter day and a shorter week, to the 
activities of non-manual workers’ unions in Great Britain and France, 
and of unions of public service employees in Belgium and Norway. 


| N order to protect itself against reduction in its standard of living, 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 


The International Federation of Trade Unions of Amsterdam 
published in the January issue of its official organ, the International 
Trade Union Movement, detailed statistics of the membership of each 
international organisation which was affiliated on 1 January 1922. 
These statistics are here quoted in full, and have been completed by 
means of additional information from the March issue. 


Trade Membership Trade Membership 


Agricultural workers 2,097,032 General workers 2,409,300 
Bookbinders 261, 20: Glass workers 147,500 
Building workers ‘Hairdressers 18,500 
Carpenters A6: Hatters 46,859 
Commercial employees : Hotel, restaurant, and café 

Diamond workers QA, employees 245,950 
Food workers 306,5 Lithographers 40,698 
Fur workers 88 Metal workers 3,500,000 


A 
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Trade Membership Trade Membership 


Miners 2,614,215 Stone workers 
Musicians 52,550 Tailors 

Painters 83,333 Textile workers 

Postal and telegraph workers 522,250 Tobacco workers 152,300 
Potters 12,126 Transport workers 2,718,403 


Printers 185,000 Wood workers 800,000 
Public service workers 473,142 —_——. 
Shoemakers 343,507 Total 21,160,643 


The Executive Committee of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions conferred with a representative of the Norwegian Federation 
of Trade Unions on 17 February at Brussels as to the possibility of 
uniting all organised workers throughout the world in order to resist 
a growing wave of reaction. The Committee of the International 
Federation declared that it had always tried to secure the unity of 
the proletariat, and that it would be glad to find the workers belonging 
to Russian trade unions ready to unite with workers in other countries. 
The Committee declared itself willing at any time to meet a repres- 
entative delegation of Russian workers. 

Representatives of the International Federation of Trade Unions from 
seven European countries met in Brussels recently to discuss the 
possibility of founding an international banking organisation to promote 
trade union interests. A committee of experts was appointed to 
investigate the question and report to the Congress of the International 
Federation which was held at Rome on 20 April. 


The Executive Committee of the International Federation of 
Hatters met recently at Monza in Italy. The secretary reported on the 
steps taken with a view to the prevention of mercury poisoning. A 
series of questions was submitted to be addressed to all hatters’ unions. 
The International Labour Office has been approached on the subject, 
and the Committee hopes that the question will be placed on the agenda 
of the International Labour Conference in 1923. The Committee was 
informed of the negotiations in progress with a view to the affiliation 
of hatters’ unions in Portugal, Brazil, and Jugoslavia, and of the steps 
taken in regard to the hatters’ unions of Belgium, United States, the 
Argentine Republic, and Australia. 


NATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 
France 


The National Committee of the French Confederation of Christian 
Workers (Confédération jrancaise des travailleurs chrétiens) has 
recently issued to its members a pamphlet on the wage question. 
Regarding the workers’ contribution towards reducing the cost of 
living, “the National Committee thinks it right to remind Christian 
workers that, in exchange for fair remuneration of their labour, they 
should conscientiously contribute to the development of production ; 
and that it is their duty to themselves and their country to increase 
their professional value in order to increase at the same time their 
professional output”. Regarding the employers’ contribution the 
Committee consider that “except in cases of force majeure an em- 
ployer is responsible for the prosperity of the undertaking under his 
control and for the proper payment of co-workers whom he employs 
and who have concluded a labour agreement with him either tacitly 
or in writing. He is also bound to foresee and make provision against, 
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not only the risks he may run personally, but also those of his 
undertaking, including the ordinary risk of lack of work. He must 
not be satisfied to meet this contingency by dismissals which result in 
depriving the workers in his employment of their means of existence ”. 
The National Committee draws attention to the services which may be 
rendered in the matter of wage reductions by joint committees of 
employers’ and workers’ delegates to discuss and regulate common 
interests ; and therefore affiliated organisations aré urged to press for 
the formation of such committees. In order that strikes should be 
avoided or curtailed as far as possible, recourse should be had to 
arbitration as soon as a dispute appears to enter a dangerous phase ; 
and, in view of the serious responsibility involved in breaking off 
negotiations or in denouncing agreements, no strike order should be 
given without the consent of the Confederal executive. 


The Committee of the General Confederation of United Labour 
(Confédération générale du travail unitaire) met at Paris on 5 and 6 
March, and drew up a programme including among other matters 
opposition to the direct taxation of wages and to wage reductions, and 
defence of the 8-hour day. It also decided to organise a demonstration 
on 1 May against the taxation of wages, trade union persecution, and 
militarism. The congress of the Confederation is to be held at St. 
Etienne on 25 June next. 


The Third General Meeting of the Confederation of Intellectual 
Workers (Confédération des travailleurs intellectuels) was held on 23 
February. Delegates attended representing the 82 associations affiliated 
to the Confederation, which has a total membership of 120,000. Refer- 
ence was made to the success of the efforts of the Confederation for 
the benefit of intellectual workers. It is expected that much will be 
achieved in co-operation with the recently formed parliamentary groups 
for the protection of intellectual workers. There are groups for this 
purpose both in the Chamber of Deputies and in the Senate, who are 
in close touch with the Confederation. They will examine Bills from 
the point of view of the professional interests of artists, literary men, 
engineers, and all members of the liberal professions. In particular, 
reforms are to be suggested in legislation concerning patents and 
inventors’ rights. 


Germany 


It is announced that the Eleventh Congress of the General Federation 
of Trade Unions (Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund) will take 
place from 19 to 24 June next. Some important items on the agenda 
will be discussions on the relation of trade unions to works councils, 
forms and methods of trade union organisation, working agreements 
and industrial councils, and the future labour code in Germany. 


The National Committee of the German Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions (Gesamtverband der christlichen Gewerkschajften 
Deutschlands) has addressed a manifesto to its members pointing out 
that the growth of the Christian trade unions—which now have two 
million members, manual and non-manual—and the situation arising 
out of the war and the Revolution have immensely increased the 
importance of the rdle which the Christian unions have to play in 
national life. The Committee urges members not to hesitate at any 
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sacrifice which may be required in a great effort to make known the 
ideals of the movement and still further to increase its membership. 
All the resources of the movement must be utilised. The propaganda 
and educational work must centre in Der Deutsche, the organ of the 
Christian unions, economic efforts must be concentrated in the German 
People’s Bank, and the credit institution founded by the Christian 
workers and the producers’ and consumers’ co-operative associations 
must be developed. 


Poland 


A meeting of the Central Trade Union Federation (Komisja Centralna 
Zwiazkow Zawodowych w Polsce) was held on 23 January at Warsaw. 
The agenda included the questions of unemployment, works councils, 
collective agreements, compulsory arbitration, and the position of trade 
unions in Upper Silesia. The Federation urged that, as unemploy- 
ment was increasing and the authorities had not taken the necessary 
measures to alleviate the crisis, all trade unions should begin a 
campaign with a view to compelling the Government to take more 
energetic action. The Federation demanded the instifution of works 
councils in all state and private undertakings, such councils to act in 
close collaboration with the trade unions. The meeting considered that 
trade unions only should have the right to conclude collective agree- 
ments, but that it should be possible to extend agreements of this kind 
to include all undertakings in a particular district, subject only to the 
decision of the majority of the workers concerned. It was decided to 
oppose every attempt to make arbitration compulsory, but to insist that 
the decisions of voluntary arbitration institutions should be observed 


by all concerned. It was decided to convene a national congress for 
25 May 1922. 


Great Britain 


The National Federation of Professional, Technical, Administrative, 
and Supervisory Workers held its second annual conference in London 
on 4 February. Fourteen affiliated associations and federations of 
associations were represented, of numerical strength varyimg from 
under 2,000 to approximately 70,000 and with an aggregate membership 
of upwards of half a million. During the past year there have been 
three important additions to the Federation, namely, the Civil Service 
Confederation, the Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Professional 
Union, and the Electrical Power Engineers’ Association. It was stated 
that the present industrial depression had involved heavy sacrifices for 
non-manual workers, who had lost in weekly wages about £1,000,000. 

The annual report drew attention to special dangers to which 
protective associations of professional workers are subjected. It is 
stated that an attempt is commonly made by employers to alienate 
members of the staff from their trade organisations by the introduction 
of subsidised pension schemes for employees under the condition that 
members participating in such schemes shall not belong to a trade 
union. The report recommended as the most effective method of 
resistance to cuts in wages and salaries the adoption of a grouping 
system, so that associations which have to face common employers, 
whether public or private, would be able to do so effectively. For 
this purpose a list of sixteen groups was suggested, which would cover 
all the occupations of the members. Resolutions were passed 
deprecating any attempt to reduce educational opportunities and 
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recommending that the Education Act of 1918 should be put into 
operation without delay. Another resolution urged affiliated organisa- 
tions of the Federation to press the Government to acknowledge the 
right of all members of all non-manual workers’ organisations to claim 
as a deduction from their income tax assessments all reasonable out-of- 
pocket expenses incurred in the exercise of their respective businesses. 
Considerable discussion took place on the subject of Whitley councils. 
A resolution was proposed in the name of the Civil Service Confedera- 
tion that the Conference “recognising the good work accomplished as 
a result of the application of the Whitley Report to the Civil Service, 
recommends the adoption of its principles as far as practicable in the 
industries represented at this Conference”. Criticisms were made to 
the effect that whilst the Whitley scheme might be of value in nationally 
owned services, its principles and machinery were detrimental to the 
interests of workers in privately owned commercial and industrial 
establishments, that under the scheme the essential sharp distinction 
between employers and employed was lost, and that the system was 
seriously weakened by the fact that agreements made under it could 
not be enforced by law. The motion was eventually withdrawn and 
the whole matter referred to a committee for consideration and report. 


Several important amalgamations have lately taken place among 
British trade unions. The Amalgamated Managers’ and Foremen's 
Association and the Scottish Foremen’s Protective Association have 
united to form the Amalgamated Managers’ and Foremen’s Association, 
with headquarters at Newcastle. The Association’s principal object 
is “to facilitate harmonious co-operation and industrial peace between 
supervisors, employers, and workmen, so that strikes and lock-outs 
may be eliminated”. The Transport and General Workers’ Union has 
received the accession of the Hull and Grimsby members of the National 
Union of British Fishermen. The great majority of workers in the 
woollen industry are brought into one organisation by the amalgama- 
tion of the National Society of Dyers and Finishers and the Yeadon and 
Guiseley Factory Workers’ Union with the General Union of Textile 
Workers, which came into formal operation in January 1922. 


Canada 


On 24 February a deputation of the Trades and Labour Congress 
waited on the members of the Canadian Government and presented a 
programme of demands. The deputation asked that effect should be 
given to the Conventions adopted at the three meetings of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. The previous Government had referred the 
application of the Conventions to the Provincial Governments on the 
ground that they were not within Federal jurisdiction. The deputation, 
however, urged that the Federal Government should take steps to have 
the Conventions accepted as treaty obligations, and thus bring them 
within its jurisdiction. If this should not be possible, then a con- 
ference should be called “in order to bring about immediate and 
unified action by the various Provincial legislatures and thus fulfil the 
moral obligations resting upon the Canadian Government under the 
terms of the Versailles Treaty of Peace, to which Canada is a signatory 
nation ”, 

Various amendments were asked for in existing legislation affecting 
elections : proportional representation, a public holiday on election day, 
restoration of the right of railway workers to offer themselves for 
political office without forfeiture of positions or loss of seniority, and 
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repeal of the clause in the Franchise Act of 1920 which prohibits trade 
unions and similar organisations from contributing to funds for election 
campaigns. The deputation suggested that immigration of all but 
certain exempted classes from Europe should be prohibited for at 
least two years, and that Asiatics should be altogether excluded. 
Action should be taken to prevent the recruitment of labour outside 
Canada. It was further urged that a system of unemployment insurance 
should be instituted applicable to workers both in public and private 
employ. Other items on the programme include the legalisation of 
peaceful picketing, consolidation of national railways and workers’ 
representation on the board of management, Whitley councils in the 
Civil Service, old age pensions, an independent tariff commission on 
which labour interests would be represented, legislation to define the 
fair wage resolutions of 1900 and 1907, development of industrial 
research, registration of union dabels, and revision of the Industrial 
Disputes Act. The programme concludes by making recommenda- 
tions in favour of public ownership of public utilities, protection of the 
public against over-capitalisation in industry, development of the 
co-operative movement, and restriction of naval and _ military 
expenditure. 

The provincial executives of the Trades and Labour Congress have 
also submitted to the Legislatures of Onfario and Quebec lengthy 
programmes of legislation, based on that submitted to the Canadian 
Government. Chief among the items to be found in both programmes 
are demands for legislation embodying the Conventions concerning the 
8-hour day, employment of women before and after childbirth, em- 
ployment of women and children generally, and the weekly rest day; 


and further, hygienic regulations affecting barbers and painters. 


Australia 


The Council of the Miners’ Federation has issued a manifesto to 
the effect that an effort must be made at an early date to realise the 
miners’ demands as they were formulated two years ago. The 
demamds are a 6-hour day; a 5-day week ; abolition of the contract 
system ; minimum weekly wage ; a fortnight’s holiday on full pay each 
year ; full wages as compensation for time lost owing to occupational 
diseases or accidents ; free provision by employers of tools, light, and 
explosives ; adequate facilities for washing and changing clothes at all 
mines ; instalment of safety appliances ; abolition of afternoon shift ; 
and, finally, a voice in the executive control of the industry. The 
miners are asked to realise that “when we have strength sufficient to 
dictate to the coal owners how they shall utilise their capital, we will 
be strong enough to take over the whole industry ”. 


Belgium 

A Congress of the Federation of Workers in Public Services (Fédéra- 
tion des travailleurs des services publics) was held at Brussels from 
28 to 30 January 1922. The agenda included the questions of workers’ 
control and the 8-hour day. The congress passed a resolution indicating 
the line of action which should be adopted by the delegates of the 
Federation on the Economic Council of the Trade Union Committee 
which is studying the question of workers’ control. The resolution 
recommends that the Bill which is to be introduced should deal chiefly 
with the functions and composition of the works councils. The councils 
should have the right to information as to the capital invested in the 
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undertaking and the method by which it is procured, the cost of raw 
materials, cost of production, selling prices, methods of administration 
and production, wages and salaries, profits, technical processes 
and improvements in tools and machinery, supervision and application 
of legislation concerning the protection of workers and works regula- 
tions, and engagement and dismissal of workers. The congress also 
passed a resolution declaring its determination to employ all the means 
in its power to enforce the observance of the 8-hour day. Finally, it 
was decided to begin negotiations with the National Union of Non- 
Manual Workers with a view to amalgamation. 


Austria 

At a recent meeting of the Credit Association of Austrian Labour 
Organisations it was decided to establish a Labour Bank. A committee 
of the Association has been entrusted with making the necessary 
arrangements, and has submitted a draft constitution to the competent 
government Departments for their approval. The headquarters of the 
bank are to be in Vienna, and it will have branch offices in the chief 
provincial towns. Its capital is to be subscribed and held solely by 
trade unions and co-operative organisations. The depositors will 
exercise a certain control in the management of the branch offices ; 
labour organisations, by depositing their funds with this bank, will be 
independent of other credit institutions. The project is supported by 
the Union of Co-operative Societies and by the works councils in the 
metal trades. 


Spain 

An association under the name of the General Association of 
Technical Workers in Industry (Asociacion general de tecnicos de la 
industria) has lately been founded, whose object will be to assist the 
progress of Spanish industry, raise the standard of education of 
technical workers and defend their professional interests. Membership 
is open to all technical workers, national or foreign, who exercise their 
profession in Spain and contribute directly or indirectly to the develop- 
ment of technical science. 


Norway 

On 23 February the Norwegian Wage Committee of State Employees 
had called a méeting of the executives of a series of organisations of 
state employees in order to continue the discussion of the formation 
of a mational joint organisation. The meeting was attended by about 
thirty representatives of 7,000 members of organisations of the postal, 
telegraphic, and telephone service and the administration of prisons, 
etc. The chairman of the Wages Committee gave a report on the 
work done with the object of forming a national union, and he pointed 
out the need for going on, now that it appears that the idea is gaining 
more and more ground. In the discussion which followed it was made 
clear that the feeling in favour of a national union is very strong. A 
resolution was unanimously adopted to form the Norwegian Federa- 
tion of State Employees (Norges statstjenestemens landsorganisation) 
and the Wages Committee was asked to call a constituent meeting as 
soon as the work of the Statute Committee should have been completed. 


Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 

A conference of representatives of 45,000 commercial employees of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, was held recently in Christiania. A 
resolution was adopted pledging the unions to support each other in 
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cases Of labour disputes in any of the three countries. The present 
state of legislation affecting hours of work and apprenticeship was 
also discussed, and it was decided to work for uniformity of legislation 
as far as possible throughout Scandinavia. 


Reference has alrdady been made () to the question of forming an 
alliance of Scandinavian foremen. It is now reported in the press 
that a meeting for considering this question was held in February at 
Christiania. Each of the countries concerned was represented by two 
delegates. An agreement was arrived at as to the formation of an 
organisation called the Scandinavian Foremen’s Alliance (Skandina- 
viska arbetsledarunionen), the object of which is to look after the social 
and economic interests of Scandinavian foremen. 


Italy 

On the initiative of the Railwaymen’s Union (Sindacato Ferrovieri) 
meetings of representatives of various workers’ organisations have 
been held at Rome, with a view to establishing a joint basis for action. 
Delegates attended from the General Confederation of Labour, the 
Italian Trade Union Federation (independent), the Italian Federation of 
Labour (Republican Reformist), and the National Federation of Harbour 
Workers. Following upon a discussion of the political and trade union 
situation, a resolution was carried of which the following are the 
essential points : 

The representatives of the workers’ organisations, considering it 
essential at the present time that the forces of labour should unite, resolve 
to oppose to the united forces of reaction an alliance of the forces of the 
proletariat, and to establish a national committee consisting of the repres- 
entatives of all allied organisations. 

This committee will draw up a practical programme embodying all 
means of trade union action, including the general strike, with a view 
to developing the strength of the proletariat. 

This committee will consist of five representatives of the General 
Confederation of Labour and two representatives of each of the other 
organisations. Resolutions adopted unanimously by the committee will 
be binding on all the allied organisations. 


United States 


On 21 February representatives of fifteen railway unions and the 
United Mine Workers, with a united membership of over two millions, 
met at Chicago and agreed to form an alliance for the purpose of 
effecting a co-ordination of their strength for closer co-operation ; the 
alliance is not to be effective until ratified by the constitutional authori- 
ties of each associated organisation. The mutual obligations to be 
incurred by the members are limited, and do not include any specific 
form of practical aid; it is merely stipulated that when any of the 
associated organisations “is made the victim of unwarranted attacks, 
or its integrity is jeopardised, it will become the duty of the repres- 
entatives of each of the associated organisations to assemble to con- 
sider the situation”. Any action decided upon by the assembly is 
subject to the approval of each organisation represented. The conduct 
of the business of the alliance is entrusted to an executive committee of 
representatives of the chief associated organisations. 


(') International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 3, Mar. 1922, p. 
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Mr. Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation of 
Labour, in an address before the National Civic Federation, declared 
himself to be opposed to unemployment insurance in any form. Any 
such syStem, he is reported to have said, means recognition of unem- 
ployment as a permanent condition, and he expressed the belief that 
unemployment is controllable and there is a remedy for it. Mr. 
Gompers branded the unemployment conditions existing at present as 
“hand made”, “premeditated” and “avoidable”. He cited England 
as an example where such insurance had failed. 


The Executive of the New York State Federation of Labour represent- 
ing Over a million trade unionists in the State of New York has made 
public the legislative programme of the organisation. Each union is 
called upon to appoint a committee to familiarise itself with pending 
labour legislation and to get in touch with Senators and Assembly men. 
Among the large number of measures which the Legislative Committee 
of the Federation will try to introduce may be mentioned Bills providing 
for the extension of the 8-hour day Act to include state employees ; 
minimum wages ; 8-hour day and 48-hour week for women and minors; 
painters’ health ; rest day ; and various amendments to the Workmen's 
Compensation Law. 





Employers Organisations 


of the question of working hours from this aspect, continue to 

rank foremost among the questions exercising employers’ organisa- 
tions. The subject of managerial rights and duties, which has been 
raised in the engineering dispute in Great Britain, is also given attention 
in the report of the New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce sum- 
marised here. The attempts being made in New York State to obtain 
legislative provision for the handling of industrial disputes are of 
considerable importance as indications of the attitude taken up towards 
such measures in the United States. 


T" necessity of reducing costs, and the consequent reconsideration 


Belgium. 


The General Meeting of the Belgian Federation of Manufacturers 
(Comité central industriel), held on 22 February, passed the following 
resolution concerning wage reductions and the 8-hour day : 


The delegates of all manufacturers’ groups, noting the increasing fall 
in exports of manufactured products shown once more by official statistics 
for the fourth quarter of 1921 (705,000,000 francs as compared with 1,269,000,000 
for the corresponding period of 1920) and the obvious necessity of reducing 
every factor in the cost of production in order to meet foreign competition, 
to guarantee the sale of their products, to keep factories working, to provide 
work for the thousands of workers in their employment and to obtain 
for the country the sums required to pay for foodstuffs obtained from 
abroad, are unanimously of opinion that the only means of escaping from 
the disastrous consequences of the present situation are : 

(1) To reduce prices of all commodities and the cost of living by sacrifices 
in which all must take their share, employers, workers and middlemen 
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alike, by continuing and extending the wage reductions and the reductions 
in selling prices which have already been accepted, so as to make these 
correspond to wages and prices in competing countries and on internationa] 
markets. 

(2) To consider without delay, in the light of experience and in the same 
spirit, the question of adapting the Hours of Employment Act to meet the 
requirements of export trade, and to apply this Act in future with the 
prudence and flexibility demanded by the competent bodies which have been 
consulted in conformity with the provisions of the Act. 

(3) To put an end at once to the abuses and the waste of money due 
to the Emergency and Unemployment Funds which are a source of demora- 
lisation and constitute an intolerable burden for the taxpayers, and also 
have an effect on the cost of production and the cost of living. 

(4) Without prejudice to the general 150 per cent. increase of rates on 
the State railways introduced in 1919, to restore the~special rates which 
were established long before the war as a result of careful consideration 
on the part of the Government and discussion by Parliament. 


Prance. 

A meeting of presidents of French Chambers of Commerce was held 
at Paris on 7 March 1922. It was attended by representatives of 
125 Chambers of Commerce. The principal items on the agenda were 
trades councils (conseils de métiers), apprenticeship, and family 
allowances (sursalaire familial). 

The meeting discussed at length the various schemes submitted 
concerning apprenticeship and, after an exchange of views, in the 
course of which it advocated strongly the principle of the “ organisation 
of apprenticeship by the Chambers of Commerce”, it instructed its 
secretariat to complete the examination of the question with a view to 
arriving at a common decision of presidents of Chambers of Commerce. 

In regard to family allowances (Mr. Bokanowski’s Bill) (?) the follow- 


ing resolution was carried : 


Whereas family allowances have been voluntarily introduced by 
employers for the benefit of those of their workpeople who have family 
responsibilities, and whereas this system has developed considerably within 
the limits of private initiative in consequence of the establishment of com- 
pensation funds to equalise the burdens imposed by the introduction of the 
family allowance system ; 

Whereas legislative action would inevitably result in the adoption of 
uniform regulations for the whole of France, though experience proves 
the necessity of taking local customs into consideration, since flexibility 
and adaptability to varying requirements are essential to the development 
of a system which is of too recent date to be subjected to uniform regulation ; 

Whereas it would be a fundamental error either to treat family allow- 
ances as a supplementary wage, since wages are remuneration for work 
done, or to attempt to make family allowances proportionate to the wage 
received by the worker, since they can only be equitably based on the 
size of the family ; 

The meeting of presidents of Chambers of Commerce recommends : 

(1) That Parliament reject this Bill or any other similar Bill which aims 
at making family allowances compulsory by law for all or for certain 
employers ; 

(2) That in any case the discussion should be postponed in order to 
enable the system to spread without compulsion, and in order that the 
general method of application should be determined in the light of longer 
experience ; 

(3) That all available means of propaganda should be utilised in order 
to enlighten employers who have not yet become members of compensation 


— 





(*) See International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 2, Feb. 1922; p. 272. 
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funds as to their objects and method of operation, and to induce such 
employers to take their share in this social duty by becoming members of 
these funds. 


Germany. 


The Federation of German Employers’ Associations (Vereinigung der 
Deutschen Arbeitgeberverbdnde) held its annual congress at Cologne 
on 7, 8 and 9 March. Dr. Sorge was in the chair. The secretary, Mr. 
Tanzler, in his report, stated that the membership of the Federation is 
at present nearly 2,000 employers’ organisations, including 215 industrial 
federations, 108 district unions and 107 mixed craft unions. He referred 
to the excellent relations of the Federation with the Federation of 
German Industries (Reichsverband der Deutschen Industrie) and with 
the German agricultural and commercial employers’ organisations. 
He also mentioned the part taken by the German employers in the Third 
International Labour Conference and announced that the Federation 
had become affiliated to the International Organisation of Industrial 
Employers, the headquarters of which is at Brussels. 


Great Britain. 


According to the Engineering and National Employers’ Federations, 
the lock-out in the engineering industry in Great Britain, which com- 
menced on 13 March, was brought about by far more fundamental 
differences than those to which it was generally attributed. The follow- 
ing notice, which was posted at the works of all federated engineering 
firms, explains the point of view of the Employers’ Federation : 


MAINTENANCE OF RIGHT OF EMPLOYERS TO EXERCISE MANAGERIAL FUNCTIONS 


In connection with the grave situation now created in the engineering 
industry, the employers desire to make clear certain points which have been 
misrepresented for the purpose of placing discredit on the Engineering and 
National Employers’ Federations : 

(1) There is no justification for the statement that the employers’ policy 
is directed towards “smashing ” the trade unions ; on the contrary, they have 
frequently taken steps to assist the unions in maintaining their authority, and 
they will continue to do so. 

(2) The question at issue is not one of overtime. The solution of the overtime 
question cannot be achievea until the main issue has been settled. 

(3) The issue is a refusal by the trade unions to continue the recognition 
of the employer’s right to exercise managerial functions unless with the prior 
consent and approval of the unions. 

(4) It is essential im the interests of the country, the workpeople, and the 
employers, that freedom of management should be maintained in the works, 
restrained only by agreements entered into mutually with the trade unions. 
It is only by this means that the pre-eminent position of British engineering 
industry is to be restored in the markets of the world. 

(5) The principles of management are expressed in the Memorandum of 
Agreement of 17 and 18 November 1921, between the Federations and the 
Executive Council and National and District Representatives of the Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union, That agreement was recommended by ‘the repre- 
sentatives of the union for acceptance by their members, but they on a small 
ballot rejected it. The paragraphs are as follows: 

(a) The Trade Union shall not interfere with the right of the employers 
to exercise managerial functions in their establishments, and the Federa- 
tions shall not interfere with the proper functions of the Trade Union. 

(b) In the exercise of these functions, the parties shall have regard to 
the Provisions for Avoiding Disputes of 17 April 1914, which are amplified 
by the Shop Stewards and Works Committee Agreement of 20 May 1919, 
and to the terms cf other national and local agreements between the parties. 
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(c) Instructions of the management shall be observed pending any 
question in connection therewith being discussed in accordance with the 
provisions referred to. 

(6) The employers maintain that the agreed constilutional procedure at 
present available in cases where the unions consider they or any of their 
members have cause for complaint amply safeguards the interests of the unions. 

(7) In any organisation for the direction of human effort it is necessary 
that there shall be one directional authority, and all experience has shown 
that dual control such as is now sought is incompatible with the proper work- 
ing and efficiency of an industrial establishment. 


Japan. 

As a result of negotiations between the coalmine owners of Japan, 
the Chikkuho and Hokkaido Coalmine Owners’ Associations decided to 
decrease their output by 17 per cent. as from 1 May 1921. The mine 
owners of the Joban district decided at the same time to decrease the 
output of their mines by 12} per cent. In Hokkaido the Hokkaido Coal 
Mining and Shipping Company, which owns most of the important mines 
in that district, shortened the working day and thus reduced wages. 
The Midsubisi Mining Company and other mine owners changed from 
two shifts to one shift per day and, while avoiding discharging workers, 
omitted to replace such workers as left voluntarily. In the Joban 
district the mine owners curtailed working hours and diminished wages. 
In the Kyushu district, which includes the Chikkuho field, where more 
than 80 per cent. of the miners in Japan are employed, the Mitsui 
Mining Company, the Kaishina Mining Company and the Yamano 
Mining Company discharged large numbers of their employees, but 
paid the travelling expenses to their native town or village so as to 
enable them to take up agricultural work, or to other mines where they 
might seek employment. 

The National Federation of Coalmine Owners (Zenkoku Tanko-Shu 
Kai), at its Councillors’ meeting on 14 January 1922 at Tokio, decided 
to continue this restriction of output. It had been proposed by the 
Chikkuho Coalmine Owners’ Association that the restriction should be 
maintained until the end of December 1922, and a Directors’ meeting of 
the Federation held on 25 December 1921 voted in favour of this proposal. 
Nevertheless the Councillors’ meeting agreed that in view of the present 
seasonal demand for coal the coalmine owners in the Chikkuho and 
Hokkaido districts might decrease the amount of restriction to 12} per 
cent. during the period January to the end of April 1922. 


The Federation of Japanese Business Associations (Dainihon Jitsugyo 
Kumiai Rengo Kai) held a meeting on 9 January in the city of Osaka 
under the chairmanship of Mr. S. Muto, to discuss the manner of 
disposal of the money which would be saved as a consequence of the 
restriction of naval armaments. As a result of this meeting a 
memorandum was laid before the Prime Minister on 16 January sug- 
gesting that the state should use this money : (1) for the relief of 
workers who would be thrown out of employment ; (2) for the improve- 
ment of education ; (3) for better treatment of soldiers ; (4) to a certain 
extent to decrease taxation of business. ; 

With regard to the improvement of education, the memorandum 
recommended the advisability of adding to the number of supplementary 
vocational schools and proposed that the proportion of the State’s 
contribution towards the expenditure incurred in respect of national 
compulsory education should be increased. It further suggested that 
allowances to meet the liabilities of sickness, old age, and death should 
be made to school teachers. 
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In connection with proposals for the better treatment of soldiers, it 
was suggested that the pensions or allowances to survivors of those 
killed on active service, or to disabled or retired soldiers, should be 
increased. 


Netherlands. 


The Minister of Labour of the Netherlands has received two memo- 
randa concerning the Hours of Employment Act of 1919. 

The first of these memoranda comes from six national employers” 
federations : The General Federation of Catholic Employers; the 
Catholic Federation of Employers’ Unions; the Federation of Manufac- 
turers’ Associations ; the Federation of Employers’ Associations for 
the Study of Labour Questions (Centraal Overleg) ; the Association of 
Christian Employers and ‘Wholesale Dealers ; the Netherlands 
Employers’ Association. 

The memorandum compares the German Hours of Employment Act 
with the Netherlands Act and declares that the German Act makes much 
greater concessions to industry than the Netherlands Act. The latter 
adopts the principle of the 45-hour week, the former that of the 48-hour 
week. In Germany industries in which work is continuous may apply 
a 56-hour week, which makes the 3-shift system possible. The 
Netherlands Act necessitates the 4-shift system in the same industries. 
The prohibition of night work, apart from a few exceptions specified 
in the Act, makes it very difficult to apply the 3-shift system in the 
Netherlands. 

The provisions relating to the prohibition of night work for women 
and young persons are more elastic in the German Act than in the 
Netherlands Act. This is also true of the Saturday afternoon holiday, 
which does not come within the scope of the German Act. 

The memorandum draws the attention of the Minister in particular 
to the elasticity of the provisions of the German Act in regard to 
overtime and declares that, generally speaking, the German Act 
interferes less with industry .than does the Netherlands Act. 

In conclusion, on behalf of almost the whole of the industry of the 
Netherlands the six organisations ask the Minister to support the 
amendment of the Act and to prepare regulations concerning hours of 
employment which would be less prejudicial to industry than the 
present regulations. 

The Federation of Manufacturers’ Associations of the Netherlands 
has addressed to the Minister a separate memorandum in which it 
declares that the essential conditions for the restoration of industry are 
increased output and decrease in the cost of production.. Accord- 
ingly, in case of emergency, manufacturers ought to have the power to 
increase hours of work to 10 per day and 56 per week without approach- 
ing the authorities for permission ; trade union action would provide a 
sufficient guarantee against abuse. 

The memorandum adds that the fact that the Washington Convention 
of 1919 concerning hours of employment has been ratified by only four 
States of secondary industrial importance (Roumania, Greece, Czecho- 
slovakia and india (?)) shows that too much has been attempted in the 
international sphere; this is the reason why the great industrial 
countries show increasing reluctance in regard to the ratification of this 
Convention. This is not astonishing, continues the memorandum, for 





(?) To these Bulgaria should be added. 
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the optimism prevalent at Washington in 1919 did not pay sufficient 
attention to the practical needs of industry. 

The memorandum considers that a similar mistake has been made 
in the national sphere and criticises the Labour Act of 1919 and the 
arguments adduced in its support. It declares that the increase in 
cutput which could reasonably have been expected as a consequence of 
the enactment of this Act has not been realised; on the contrary, 
general charges have increased and the Act has imposed upon industry 
in the Netherlands new burdens amounting to several millions. The 
cost of living has increased considerably ; the decrease in hours of work 
has increased the cost of production and contributed to a very great 
extent to bringing about an unemployment crisis. 

The Federation declares that more work must be done at a lower 
rate and declares that this is an economic necessity before which 
everyone must give way. The cost of production can only be reduced 
by extending hours of employment or bringing down wages. “We 
prefer the former method, if it proves adequate, because extension of 
hours of employment, weekly wages remaining the same as at present, 
seems to us the best way of bringing about the necessary decrease in 
the cost of production and the one which will be least felt by the 
workers ”. 

The Federation declares that the Hours of Employment Act has 
caused an artificial increase in the cost of living and has raised hopes 
which were doomed to disappointment. 

In conclusion, the memorandum states that an immediate and 
fundamental revision of the Labour Act of 1919, which has seriously 
affected the economic strength of the Netherlands during a critical 


period, is inevitable if the moral and material losses already suffered are 
not to be rendered irreparable. 


Poland. 


The Kurjev Polski for 22 January 1922 publishes a report of the 
General Meeting of the Association of Employers in the Polish Metal 
industry (Polski Zwiazek Przemsylowcow Metalowych), which includes 
282 proprietors of metal works. 

The meeting passed a resolution against the Bill concerning holidays 
with pay, on the ground that the proposal is quite unjustifiable, and 
would have very serious economic consequences for the country. 


United States. 


The full report of the Committee on Industrial Relations of the New 
Jersey State Chamber of Commerce, referred to in last month's article, 
has now been received. In view of the carefulness with which it has 
been drawn up and the impartiality of its findings, it is of interest to 
make rather fuller mention of its more prominent features than was 
previously possible. 

The report analyses the fundamental issues which arise between 
employers and workers and finds that they may be classified roughly 
into three classes. In the first place, there is the issue concerning 
wages (including hours of work and security of employment) and 
profits. Secondly, there is the issue between the democratic aspirations 
of the workmen, who desire to exercise some power over the conditions 
under which they work, and what the employers consider as their 
domain of power. Thirdly, there is the issue over certain abuses of 
which both sides are guilty, such as, on one side, ill-treatment by 
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foremen, unjustified discharges, discrimination against union men ; 
and, on the other, “ca’-canny ”, violation of shop discipline, and discri- 
mination against non-union mien. 

The New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce is of the opinion that 
the outcome of these various issues largely depends on the kind of 
leadership exercised by employers. It distinguishes two general 
methods of constructive co-operation—within the shop, and between 
organisations of employers and organisations of workmen within the 
industry. Employers who follow the road of constructive achievement 
within their own shops meet the three issues enumerated above by 
giving their workmen a greater share of comfort and security, and 
seeking to satisfy their natural desire for progressive improvement ; 
by giving them the right of collective action through a system of shop 
representation ; and, finally, by means of expert personnel administra- 
tion and shop representation, gradually eliminating those abuses on 
both sides which stand in the way of good relationship. Other em- 
ployers, who follow the road of constructive co-operation with labour 
organisations through their associations, also endeavour to follow the 
three lines indicated—that of economic improvement for the workmen 
(consistent with the capacity of the industry and justice to all concerned); 
that of the broadening of opportunities for the democratic self-expression 
of the workmen ; amd that of elimination of abuses. It is stated that 
two particularly notable instances of such co-operation are to be found 
in the Chicago, Rochester, and Baltimore markets of the clothing 
industry and the electrical industry of the United States. In the former 
a comprehensive system of tribunals has been set up for the disposal 
of all complaints, individual as well as collective, presented by either 
side in the daily routine ; and some of the ablest men in industrial 
relations are developing model working conditions in the industry. In 
the latter case a nation-wide tribunal and conference system has been 
created which has already achieved creditable results. The response 
of labour organisations in both instances has been gratifying. 

The report concludes with a number of specific recommendations 
concerning industrial relations, which include the use of personnel 
experts to the end that the management of industrial relations in 
industry should be carried on in a no less thorough and scientific 
manner than the management of the physical problems of production ; 
the encouragement of the establishment of shop representation, with 
the particular recommendation that in constituting committees dealing 
with workmen’s compensation, unemployment, and other questions 
which vitally affect labour as well as the employers and the public, an 
endeavour should be made to consult representatives of organised 
labour as well as those other interests affected ; and an endorsement of 
the invaluable aid of impartial research on industrial questions in the 
following terms : 


The practice which the State Chamber has been following of having 
its committees base their decisions on the investigations made by its Bureau 
of State Research ; of maintaining the research work of the latter absolutely 
independent and free of all dictation from the officers or members of the 
Chamber as to the character of facts or conclusions to be presented ; of 
publishing the reports of the Bureau free of all censorship ; and of merely 
seeing that the men carrying on the research be thorough and unbiased 
students, fearless in their work—this practice is sound and should be 
continued and further developed. We cannot emphasise too strongly our 
belief that only by raising research to a high level and maintaining it at 
the highest standard of integrity and responsibility, and only by developing 
in ourselves a willingness to look facts, whether pleasant or unpleasant, 
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straight in the face, can we, whether employers or workmen, hope to 
develop a better relationship among ourselves and help progressively to 
improve the world in which we live. 


The United States periodical Industry of 15 February 1922 gives an 
interesting account of “How Business Co-operates with Government in 
Washington”. It is stated that fifty or more trade associations have 
headquarters in Washington to maintain direct relations with the 
Government. These organisations include the American Bankers’ 
Association, American Railway Association, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, the National Association of Manufacturers, the 
National Association of Credit Men, the National Industrial Conference 
Board, the National Industrial Council, the National League of Com- 
mission Merchants of the United States, the National Grange (farmers’ 
organisation), as well as organisations of business men engaged in a 
single industry such as the Institute of American Meat Packers, the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and similar trade 
organisations. 

It is stated that “the day when members of Congress were lined up 
by special inducements in favour of some business measure has gone 
by—if it actually dawned”. The chief activity of these liaison officers 
is the supplying of information not only to their own membership but 
to the Government also. One example which is said to be typical of the 
thoroughness with which a trade body prepares itself for any such 
request from the Government for detailed information is quoted. 


Minerals enter into tariff schedules to an extent unthought of by the 
average citizen. Adequate information being unavailable, the American 
Mining Congress many months ago set a man to work to make himself 


the highest authority in the world on the subject. His investigations and 
tabulations on every dutiable mineral, its sources, quantities produced, 
wages paid for mining, etc., were a revelation to the Ways and Means 
Committee, which promptly requisitioned his services as an expert. The 
data were supplied simply as an exhibit of facts, 


The Industrial Relations Bill drafted by the New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation (*) has been introduced into both Chambers of the 
New York State Legislature. The preamble of the measure states that 
it is framed “with the prime purpose to preserve the public peace, 
protect the public health, prevent industrial strife, disorder and waste, 
and to secure the regular and orderly conduct of the business affecting 
the living conditions of the people of this State, and to promote the 
general welfare”. The scope of the Bill is made to include such 
disputes arising between employers and employees within the State as 
are affected with a public interest, such as the manufacture, trans- 
portation, transfer or distribution of food and food products, wearing 
apparel, etc. The Bill also applies to mining and well-boring operations 
for fuel, salt, and other material in common use by the people, and 
building material. The Bill provides for an Industrial Relations Term 
of the Supreme Court as final arbitrator of labour disputes. This Indus- 
trial Relations Term, in cases submitted by the Government, would 
have full power to fix wages, hours of labour, rules and practices and 
working conditions in the plant or industry affected. In reaching this 
decision it would be allowed to examine all necessary records, 
investigate the conditions of employees, the wages paid, the return 
accruing to the employer, and all questions affecting the conduct of the 





(3) See International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 3, March 1922, p. 473. 
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business. Controversies would be adjusted on the principle of 
“economic-legal justice” to both sides. Ten or more citizens, not 
financially related to either party to a dispute, would be privileged to 
apply to the Supreme Court for a restraining order to prevent a 
threatened strike or lock-out. Penalties are provided by holding viola- 
tors of the law punishable for contempt of court and misdemeanour. 
The right of an employee as an individual to strike is admitted by the 
Bill, which also recognises the principle of collective bargaining, while 
laying down that the men’s representatives in such bargaining must be 
chosen by secret ballot. 

It is reported that the clauses of this Bill defining its scope as regards 
the industries affected with a public interest have been modified in the 
New York State Senate so as to limit its application to public utilities 
only. ' 


The Chamber of Commerce of New York State has also drafted a 
Bill aiming at prevention of strikes and lock-outs. This proposal gives the 
New York State Industrial Commission authority to investigate and 
settle labour disputes, and to supervise the taking of all strike and 
lock-out votes. Labour unions and voluntary associations and their 
officials and agents may sue or be sued, under the provisions of the 
Bill. The Industrial Commission would have full authority to “ exercise 
such power in the interest of the peace and order of the State, and in 
such manner as it shall determine to be best calculated to promote the 
public welfare by preventing industrial discord and interruptions of 
industry, in consequence of labour disputes, lock-outs and strikes”. 
Under the terms of the Bill, Labour Unions would be required to file 
monthly statements with the Commission, and throw open all their 
accounts and records for audit by the State. Strikes or lock-outs, in 
violation of the Act, except as prescribed by the Commission, are 
declared “conspiracy in restraint of trade”, and made punishable as 
misdemeanour. 
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Cost of Living and Retail Prices 


living are given in table I are arranged according to the fluctua- 
tions in the cost of living in recent months, they fall into the 
following groups : 

(a) Countries where the cost of living index numbers are definitely 
falling : all the non-European countries, the United Kingdom, and the 
ex-neulral European countries. In these, prices are falling for all the 
groups of commodities, except rents, which are still rising or are 
stationary. 

(b) Countries where the cost of living index numbers have, on the 
whole, been falling in recent months but with irregular fluctuations : 
Belgium, France, Italy, and Finland. In Italy and Finland the rise, 
which was considerably higher than that in France or Belgium, does 
not yet seem to have been completely checked. With regard to the 
separate groups of commodities, almost only in foodstuffs has the fall 
in these four countries been at all general, and this group has in general 
been the determining factor in the recent decline in the cost of living 
index numbers. Most of the other groups are still rising or have been 
stationary in recent months. 

(c) Countries where prices are still definitely rising : Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, and Bulgaria; Austria and Poland, where the rise is 
enormous. 

An attempt has been made in table IX below to bring out the 
relation between the fluctuations in the cost of living index numbers 
and those of the main groups of commodities over the last three years, 
during which period the general tendency was first upwards and then 
downwards. The table contains only countries which publish data for 
the four main groups, namely, foodstuffs, clothing, heating and lighting, 
rent. Germany, Austria, Italy, and Finland, where prices were still 
rising in December 1921, have been omitted. 

In those countries where the fall has been in progress since 1921 the 
general course of prices is sufficiently clear. There was at first a quite 
general rise during 1919 and the beginning of 1920, with only some 
slight seasonal fluctuations. As a rule the rise was greatest for 
clothing, except in the Scandinavian countries, where it was still 
higher for heating and lighting. Clothing and foodstuffs fell first, and 
with them the general cost of living index number. In some countries 
clothing began to fall slightly before foodstuffs ; when this happened 
the general index number did not fall with it. The fall in heating and 
lighting came a few months later than that in the first two groups ; the 
rent index number was still rising at the end of 1921. 

There is considerable divergence between the fluctuations in the 
general cost of living index number and the food index number, which 
latter, failing other data, is often taken as an approximate measure of 

() For the sake of convenience and of comparison between the two editions 
of the Review, the French alphabetical order of countries has been adopted in 
this and the following sections. 


1 the various countries for which index numbers of the cost of 
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the cost of living. Up to about the end of 1920, in fact, the food index 
number remained above the cost of living index number, which was 
held back by the slow rate at which rents rose. In 1921, with rents 
still rising and all other commodities falling more slowly than food, the 
food index number fell below the cost of living index number and has 
since remained below it. 

On the basis of these figures, therefore, it appears that when food 
prices are taken as a measure of the cost of living—as has to be done 
in several cases—the resulting estimate is likely to be too high towards 
the end of a period of rising prices and too low when prices have been 
falling for some months. 


NOTE ON THE METHODS OF COMPILING THE COST OF LIVING 
INDEX NUMBERS IN THE TABLES 


The following tables show for certain months from 1914 to 1922 the index 
numbers of the cost of living in different countries and the index numbers of 
the chief groups of commodities used in calculating the general index number 
(food, clothing, heating and lighting, and rent). No figures are given for the 
remaining items, which are generally classified under the term “ miscellaneous ”, 
as the items included in different countries are too varied to permit of any 
comparison. In Canada, for instance, laundry starch is the only item included 
in addition to the chief groups, while the United States includes forty-four 
additional items. The number of countries given in the different tables varies 
according to the information available, Several countries only publish an 
index number for food, while others omit clothing, and sometimes even rent. 

The index numbers in tables I to V have a pre-war base period. Wherever 
possible, the common base July 1914=100 has been taken. In addition, tables VI 
and VII give index numbers calculated for a post-war base period, which, 
wherever possible, is taken as December 1920=100. 

A short account of the scope of the index number and the method of 
compilation used, together with a list of sources, was given in the last number 
of the Review (?). A reference to this will show that considerable differences 
exist, not only in the number and kind of articles included and the sources 
from which prices are collected, but also in the methods employed, especially 
in the systems of weighting used. It is therefore necessary to insist on caution 
in using the figures for comparison between countries. 


N. B. The note on Canada in the last number of the Review should, for 
use with these tables, read as follows: 


Canada: Labour Gazette of Canada. 


A more complete index number of the cost of living has recently been cal- 
culated, which, in addition to foodstuffs (29), heating and lighting (5), and rent, 
contains also clothing (including footwear) and miscellaneous (household sup- 
plies, furniture, furnishings, etc.). This new index number is given in table I 
instead of the earlier one, and the clothing index number has been added to 
table III. Prices for food and heating and lighting are reported by corres- 
pondents of the Labour Gazette. In addition the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has itself since 1921 secured figures for food from retail dealers. 

For rent, reports of correspondents are checked by special enquiries made 
from time to time. For clothing, household supplies, furniture, etc., the prices 
are reported by a number of representative retail dealers. System of weighting : 
theoretical pre-war budget. In tables I and III the base is 1913=100, no figures 
having been published for July 1914; the index numbers from 1914 to 1919 
refer to December. In the other tables (II, IV, and V) the monthly index 
numbers refer to the 15th of the month until the end of 1920, and to the ist of 
the month after the month in question from January 1921 onwards. They have 
been calculated by the International Labour Office from the published figures 
giving the expenditure in dollars for a normal family, with July 1914=100 as base. 





(?) See International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 4, April 1922, pp. 604 et seq. 
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TABLE II. FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 
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(a) For these countries only, the index numbers in tables I and II are entirely distinct. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published”. 
The sign — signifies “ figures net available ”. 
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ki 

(630 

towns) 


Sweden 


(40 
towns) 


Switzer- 
land 
(23 

towns) 





(17) 














(19) 


400 
444 











(22) 


100 
424 
136 














Apr. 
May 
July. 
uly 
Sent 
ept. 
Oa. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1922 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 





(@) For these countries only, the index numbers in tables I 
The sign * signifies *“‘ no figures published ”. 
The sign — signifies “ figures not available”. 


and II are entirely distinct. 











INDEX NUMBERS WITH PRE-WAR BASE PERIOD 
{Base shifted to July 1914 = 100 as far as possible) 


TABLE III. CLOTHING INDEX NUMBERS 





Germany | Austria | ¢anadg |, Denmark United States Finland 
(Berlin)| (Vienna) (100 towns)| (32 towns) | (20 towns) 





(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
* 125 105 * 
* 143 120 
* 167 149 
* 198 205 
* 234 215 
1316 260 288 


1197 ° * * 
1197 * 235 292 259 1126 
1077 | 15400} 195 * * 1031 
1077 | 1850) 173 248 223 1032 
1197 | 38400} 173 * 192 1090 
2188 1111300! 173 225 184 1107 





























TABLE IV. HEATING AND LIGHTING INDEX NUMBERS 





South Africa} Germany | Austria | Canada | Denmark — France 
(9 towns)} (Berlin) | (Vienna)|(60towns)} (100 t.) (32 t.) (Paris) 





(3) (4) (5) (6) (7) re) 
100 1 100 100 100 
x 


97 130 
* 99 175 
* 126 220 
* 275 

* 292 
1158 5 563 


1158 * 
1211 * 578 
1211 5000 * 
1316 5300 401 
1368 10700 * 
2158 34000 333 
































TABLE V. RENT INDEX NUMBERS 





Germany | Australia | Austria Canada | Denmark — Finland 
(Berlin)| “6 t.) |cVienma)} 60 t.) | Godt) | gos | ot. 


(1) (3) (4) (5) (7) (8) 

July 1914 100 100 100 100 100 
» 1915 + 94 100 102 
1916 j * 102 102 

1917 . 105 100 

1918 0 ° 100 108 109 

1919 1 * 109 113 114 

1920 j 164 132 130 135 


Sept. 1920 164 134 * * 
Dec. » 164 137 130 151 
Mar. 1921 164 138 * * 

June » 164 y 141 141 
Sept. » 182 143 * 
Dec. » 182 143 141 



































The sign * signifies “‘ no figures published ”. 
The sign — signifies “ figures not available ”. 





INDEX NUMBERS WITH PRE-WAR BASE PERIOD 
(Base shifted to July 1914 = 100 as jar as possible) 


TABLE II (cont.). 


CLOTHING INDEX NUMBERS 





Italy 





(Bombay) 


(Reme) 


(Milan) 


Norway 


(30 towns) 


United Kingdom 
(97 towns) 


(40 towns) 


Sweden 





(9) 





(10) 
100 


261 
466 
62 


576 
495 





(14) 
100 
* 





563 


(12) 
100 


292 
280 
71 


(13) 


100 
125 
145 
200 
310 
360 
430 


430 


ray 


o 

325 
290 
265 
250 








(14) 
100 
a 


160 
210 
285 
310 
390 


390 
355 
295 
270 
250 





240 


Sept. 
Dec. 
Mar. 
June 
Sept. 


Dec. 





TABLE Iv (cont.). 


HEATING AND LIGHTING INDEX NUMBERS 





India 


Italy 


Norway 





(Bombay) 


(Rome) 


(Milan) 


(30 t.) 


New 
Tealand 
(4 towns) 


United 
Kingdom 
(30 t.) 


Sweden 
(40 
towns) 


Switzerland] 
(23 
towns) 


Date 








(11) 
100 





(12) 


(13) 

100 
134 
204 
348 
476 
316 
477 


601 
568 
388 
366 
337 
311 





(14) 





(15) 
100 








(16) 


100 
115 
157 
218 
293 
295 
386 


400 
380 
316 
264 


231 
207 


(17) 

100 
115 
129 
182 
302 
372 
387 


398 
57 


220 
221 








(18) 
July 
» 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 





TABLE V (cont.). 


RENT INDEX NUMBERS 





France 
(Paris) 


Italy 





(Rome) 


(Milan) 


Norway 
(30 t.) 


New Zealand 
(25 t.) 


United 
Kingdom 
(25 t.) 


Sweden 
(40 t.) 


Date 





(10) 
100 
* 


100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
110 
121 
133 








(12) 
100 


100 
100 
100 


143 
143 
157 


(13) 





(14) 

100 
103 
106 
109 
110 
123 
147 


155 
155 . 
161 
161 
166 





166 


(15) 
1¢0 








(16) 
100 


(17) 
100 
* 


108 
112 








(18) 
July 1914 
» 1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


1920 
» 

1921 
» 


» 
» 





The sign 


ifies “ no figures 


ublished ”. 


The sign — signifies “ figures not available ". 




















INDEX NUMBERS WITH POST-WAR BASE PERIOD 


(Base shifted to December 1920 = 100 as jar as possible) 





TABLE VI. 





COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 











Italy 





Netherlands 












Poland 





Milan 


Florence 


The . 
Hague 


Amster- 
dam 


38 towns 










Lodz Posen 








April 


July 


Veeruevuevpueyeyye 


vv8 






408 406 
444 409 
442 108 
400 400 
97 96 
97 98 
404 99 
403 405 
104 407 
403 407 








s 


S**e**ee*oe@ 
- uo uw 

















s 


aoe 
& "Sr eee egQes 











98 422 
93 437 
86 iM 
96 485 
435 337 
152 467 
216 645 























TABLE VII. 





FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 

















Date 


Austria 


Italy 








Netherlands 





Vienna 





Milan 


Florence 


The Hague 


Amsterdam 
























S 
E 


. . 
* e 
98 95 
. 7 
* o 
402 96 
* * 
* 2 
99 88 
* a 
* . 
96 84 























TABLE VIII. 


INDEX NUMBERS FOR OTHER GROUPS 















Date 











Clothing Heating and lighting Rent 
Nether- Nether- - 
Italy lands Italy lands Italy oo 








Florence 


The Hague] Amsterdam 





Milan 





Florence 


The Hague! Amsterdam 








Milan | Florence 


The Hague} Amsterdam 




















4020 


Dec. 





Mar. 

aune 
Sept. 

Dec. 


4924 
» 
» 
» 





400} 400] 400 
89 | 400 79 
68 79 73 
68 79 71 
73 78 72 











400 | 4100 
86 | 4118 
79} 404 
77} 404 
74 93 








400 
406 
88 
&8 
1 


















400 | 4100} 400] 400 
400 | 4100 | 404 | 404 
400 | 400] 409} 444 
400 | 440 | 443] 443 
100 | 4110] 414] 445 











i Ai on a 

















The sign * signifies « no figures published ». 
The sign — signifies « figures not available ». 





TABLE IX. COMPARISON OF INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING AND OF THE 
MAIN GROUPS OF COMMODITIES IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES 


(Base shifted to July 1914=100 as jar as possible) 





1919 1920 
Country and group 





.| Jun.| Sep. " | Jun.|S 








CANADA (*) 


Cost of living ° ° 
Foodstuffs 187 | 195 
Clothing ° . 
Heating and lighting 157 | 162 
Rent 444 | 114 








DENMARK 


Cost of living 2u4 
Foodstuffs 212 
Clothing , 310 
sop and lighting 292 

ent 





Unitep STATES 


Cost of living 
Foodstuffs 

Clothing 

Heating and lighting 
Rent 








FRANCE (Paris) 


Cost of living 
Foodstuffs 

Clothing 

Heating and lighting 
Rent 








Inp1a (BOMBAY) 


Cost of living 
Foodstuffs 

Clothing 

Heating and lighting 
Rent 





Norway 


Cost of living 
Foodstuffs 

Clothing 

Heating and lighting 
Rent 








NETHERLANDS (3) 


Cost of living 
Foodstuffs 

Clothing 

Heating and lighting 
Rent 











Unitep KinGpom 


Cost of living 
Foodstuffs 

Clothing 

Heating and lighting 
Rent 





SWEDEN 


Cost of living 
Foodstuffs 

Clothing 

Heating and lighting 


















































(‘) Base : 149143 — 100. 
(*) Figures for May 4921. 
(*) Base: March 1929 — 400. 











































Wholesale Prices in Various Countries 


prices in the great majority of the countries in the world 

continued to fall in the early months of 1922. The rate of fall 
seems, however, to have slackened and in certain cases even ceased. 
If the countries are roughly arranged into groups according to the 
level of prices at the present time compared with 1913, they may be 
classed as follows : 

(1) Countries where prices have shown a considerable decline since 
1920 and now stand at a level of 50 to 100 per cent. above pre-war 
prices. These may be distinguished into non-European countries and 
European countries. In the first class are the United States, Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, Egypt, and Japan. In the United States the 
wholesale price index number has fluctuated since April 1921 very 
slightly about a level of 50 per cent. above the 1913 level. In South 
Africa, the lowest increase of any country in the world is noticed, viz. 
31 per cent. above the level of 1913. In the class of European countries 
are the United Kingdom and 4 ex-neutral countries (the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Denmark), where the price level is between 
50 and 100 per « nt. above the pre-war level. In all these countries, 
the index numbers have shown a steady decline during the last months 
of 1921 and the early months of 1922. In Denmark only is a slight rise 
shown in February 1922. 

(2) Countries whose price levels are from two to six times their levels 
in 1913. This group includes Norway, and the ex-belligerent countries 
of France, Belgium, and Italy. In Belgium the price level has remained 
almost stationary for several months at about 370, compared with 100 
in 1914, and in France and Italy the latest figures show a drop. 

(3) In the last group, Germany forms a class by itself. Prices are 
continually and sharply rising and are now between 40 and 50 times 
their peace level—a phenomenon due to special economic ard political 
reasons and the considerable depreciation of its currency. Price move- 
ments in Austria and Poland, as well as some other Central European 
countries, probably show similar movements though no reliable indices 
of wholesale prices exist for these countries. 

China is omitted from the above notes as the index number has the 
year 1919 for base ; also India and New Zealand for which no recent 
data are available. 

In the following table, the index numbers of the movement of 
wholesale prices in the chief countries are given for each year from 
1913 to 1921 and for each month from January 1921. As far as possible, 
the index numbers are given on a uniform base, the level of prices 
in 1913 being taken as 100. 


s will be seen from the table on p. 779, the level of wholesale 


NOTE ON THE METHODS OF COMPILING THE INDEX NUMBERS 
OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


Index numbers of wholesale prices are intended to provide a measure of 
the changes in the purchasing power of money. The prices of a number of 






















TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(Base shifted to 1913 = 100 as far as possible) 





_ Germany — China United States 
——— la Bel- : Den- | Egypt - 
Frank- : ( Shang- ~ B.of | Fed 
Offi- (Mel- | gium . mark | (Cairo) . 
furter hai) Lab. | Res. | Dun 

cial |" Zig. | bourne) Stat.| Bd. 
(4) (°) ae @*) (*) 
Annual 
average 








400 400 
400 404 
404 104 
424 123 
476 169 
196 
494 


TR Ure See 






































205 
439 
454 
isi 
444 
438 
437 
432 
4135 
435 
134 
435 
4136 
136 
136 











(continued) 








United Kingdom 
New | Nether - 


Date Zealand; lands | Offi- — Sta- 
cial mist | *# 
(*4) (2) (#*) (#2) (#3) (#4) 
Annual 
average 
4913 100 400 400 
i944 4104 405 99 
1945 423 445 123 
4916 « 134 164 
4917 5 44 204 
1918 . 5 475 225 
1919 | 478 235 
4920 509 242 283 
4924 
1921 
Jan. 
Feb. 
—_ 
r. 
May 
July 
u 
‘Aue. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1922 
Jan. 
Feb. 
a 
r. 
May 
June 
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commodities at a certain date are therefore combined so as to show the general 
movement of the prices of all the commodities with reference to another date. 
For this purpose a certain period is chosen as “base”, and the price-level at 
this period is put equal to 100. The changes in the corresponding prices for 
the other periods are then observed, and the relative increase or decrease is 
calculated for each commodity. The two kinds of mean most generally used 
are the arithmetic mean (the result of dividing the sum of all the relative prices 
by their number) and the geometric mean (the root of the product of the 
various prices, the degree of the root being equal to the number of relative 
prices). Since the economic importance of the commodities varies, it is 
generally necessary, in calculating index numbers, to use a process of “ weight- 
ing ”: each price is first multiplied by a “ weight” proportional to the import- 
ance of the commodity in production or consumption, and the sum of these 
products is then taken (direct weighting). A shorter and simpler method of 
weighting is to include several quotations for the important commodities, refer- 
ring either to different markets or to different qualities or grades, or else to 
different stages in the manufacture of the same article (for instance, raw cotton, 
yarn, and piece goods). The method of multiple quotations is frequently used 
when geometric means have to be calculated. The base period adopted is as 
a rule fixed, and covers one or more “normal” years. In the “chain system ”, 
however, the base is variable, and the relation of the month or year in question 
to the period immediately preceding is found. At a later stage any of these 
successive bases may be taken as the initial base of the series. 

In the above table the base has been shifted to 1913 = 100 whenever 
possible. Some countries have had to be excepted, for which there are no 
available data for that year. In order to shift the base, the index numbers for 
the various dates are divided by the 1913 index number. This introduces a small 
mathematical error in dealing with index numbers which are averages of 
relative prices, such as those of, e. g., Canada, France, and Italy. A slightly 
different and more accurate result would be obtained by calculating the relative 


price of each article with reference to the new base, and taking the average 
of these relative prices for the index number. 

The sources from which the figures are taken and the methods of compilation 
used in each country have been indicated in a series of notes on the different 
countries at the end of the same article in the last number of the Review (}). 
Most of the recent figures have been supplied by the Economic and Financial 
Section of the Secretariat of the League of Nations. 








(*) See International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 4, April 1922, pp. 618 et seq. 
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EMPLOYMENT anD UNEMPLOYMENT 





Statistics of Unemployment 


which were published in the last numbers of the Review have been 

continued in the present issue and brought up to date. In most 
countries figures for the end of February 1922 show a slight decrease 
compared with the previous months. This decrease is due to a certain 
extent to the improvement of work in the building trades which often 
occurs at this time. This is not the case with Germany, where the 
abnormally low percentage of unemployed at the end of 1921 (1.6 per 
cent.) has risen to a figure of 3.3 per cent. at the end of January 1922. 
In the Netherlands the figures show a substantial increase of unem- 
ployment ever since October 1921, due partly to the great slackness of 
employment amongst diamond workers. In Vienna the apparent 
increase of unemployment which is shown by the figures for January 
is partly due to the fact that in connection with the abolition of food 
subsidies, the difference between the new and the old price of bread 
was paid to unemployed workers from the beginning of January. In 
Canada, Belgium, the United States, France, Sweden, and the United 
Kingdom the latest figures available show an improvement as compared 
with the previous month. In India, where unemployment exists chiefly 
as a result of famine, the number of persons on famine relief shows a 
great improvement in December and January as compared with previous 
months. 

Table I shows the percentage of unemployed among trade unionists 
and among workers insured against unemployment for all the countries 
which publish information of this nature. Table II gives information 
from other sources in regard to unemployment for Austria (Vienna), 
France, Italy, Switzerland, and Czechoslovakia. No reliable statistics 
exist as to the amount of unemployment in the United States. The 
United States Employment Service publish, however, each month, a 
report on the state of employment based on the numbers employed by 
certain establishments. These figures are given in table III, and 
table IV gives statistics of famine relief in India. 


T" tables giving statistics of unemployed in the different countries 


NOTE TO TABLES AND SOURCES 


Though the figures shown in the tables are comparable within each 
country, they are not to be used for comparisons between different countries, 
nor can they be taken as representing the total amount of unemployment in 
& country. Unemployment may exist not in the form of persons out of work, 
but in the form of persons under-employed (or ‘on short time’), and as regards 
this latter class of unemployment, data are even less complete; in fact, for 
most countries no statistics of this nature exist. Moreover, any international 
comparison of unemployment statistics is vitiated by the differences in the 
definition of unemployment, in the scope and completeness of the returns, and 
the reliability of the figures. The most important of these differences and 
the sources used in compiling the tables have been indicated in a series of 
notes at the end of the same article in the last number of the Review (1). The 
tables do, however, give some indication of the fluctuation of unemployment 
in the different countries over a period of years. 





(?) See International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 4, April 1922, pp. 626 et seq. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG TRADE UNIONISTS (7) 





‘ved Kinad 
Nether- United Kingdom 


lands Trade | Comyalsory 
unions | insurance 


End of 


month |o¢rmany Austra-| Belgium) Canada Den~ | Massa- Norway 


lia mark |chusetts 





1913 A. Number of Workers Covered by the Returns (in Thousands) 


March | 2004 | 237 110 62 908 | Z071 
June 2010 | 243 109 64 922 | 2048 
Sept. 1994 | 252 115 68 943 | 2218 
Dec. 1930 | 251 118 70 965 | 2286 
1919 ° 

March | 29384 | 311 e 263 | 1243 | 3561 
June 3711 | 303 304 | 1834 | 3561 
Sept. 4316 | 308 p 314 | 1418 | 3721 
Dec. 4497 | 317 394 | 1541 | 3721 
1920 
March | 4939 | 329 4O4 | 1567 
June | 5600 | 343 5 407 | 1603 
Sept. 5442 845 1636 
Dec. 5664 | 351 1535 
1921 
Jan. 5751 
Feb. | 5650 
March | 5779 
April | 5510 
May 5784 
June | 5841 
July §753 
Aug. | 5680 
Sept. | 596 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Sax 
_ 


1442 
1433 
1432 


co 
| #*#| ##R * ® 
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1406 
1390 





* 





. Percentage of rs Unemployed 
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(‘) For the United Kingdom there is also given the number covered by the 
Unem ployment Insurance Act and the percentage unemployed. 

(*) Provisional figures. 

Le ss * signities ‘‘no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet 
received”. 








TABLE II. OTHER STATISTICS RELATING TO UNEMPLOYMENT 





Austria 


Czecho- 
(Vienna) 


France Italy Switzerland slovakia 





Date 


(End 
of month) 


7 Num- I 
ey” ber of hen ber of| Num- Num- 
appli-|_ Pe?- | appli- |. Pe?- ber ber 

cants |S°"SiM) cants |S0nsin wholly wholly 

for or at for — a os 
o , o ploye ploye 

work benefit work benefit 


Num- Num- 
Num- |her of 
ber of per- 
appli- sonsin 


» -y receipt 


. of 
work | henefit 








1921 
January 
February 
March 


Dill tll ll 


741,922) 95,254 
82,930) 105,344 
95,419) 102,480 
95,374) 99,896 
87,741} 107,934 
76,416) 403,470 


26,344] 42,953) 39,814 ° sd 
26,840) 41,406 q ° ° 
24,345 D : ° bg 
April ‘ 5,569] 250,445) 69,270 
May bd bd 


June : 5, 439/388, 744) 238,940 
July 5 31435, 194/226, 515 
August 5 5 470,542 | 220,763 
September 408 | 473,216) 154,350 
October 492,368 | 434,167 
November 542,260) 184,002 
December 544,779| 178,662 


1922 


January 16,108 
February - 
March -- 


a Oe a 


wer we we 


9,327 


: 606,819 | 159,234 
48,807 _ - 
16,605 9 - - 




















46,764 

















TABLE III. VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, BY MONTHS, 1921 





Date 


Numbers employed 
by 1,428 firms, 
to nearest thousand 


Percent. increase (+) 
or decrease (—) on 
previous month 


Index of employment. 
(January 1921 = 100) 





1921 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1922 
January 
February 
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TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF FAMINE RELIEF IN INDIA BY MONTHS 1921 





Tracts under « scarcity » 
Area under famine relief an 
« observation and test » 





IW WOE WMHS 


Estimated Number of 
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population 
of affected 


Number 
on relief 


Number of 
persons 
on test 


works 





persons in 

receipt of 

gratuitous 
relief 








1921 
End of January 
» 


February 
March 
April 

May 

June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1922 
End of January 





5,447,915 
7,240,589 
8,280,445 
40,389,252 
40,409,252 
40,275,252 
40,409,444 
8,745,508 
6,144,888 
4,507,382 
4,256,209 
382,918 


303,375 








40,029 
74,00% 
196,251 45,985 
236,702 68,885 
279,926 78,437 
270,126 42,695 
28,583 
4,342 
3,352 
5,325 
4,576 
777 


64,967 
82,444 








1,609 





60,949 
79,369 
85,664 
65, 423 
24,129 
20,567 
44,901 

4,335 





991 











LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Hours of Work in German Industry 


By Royal Decree of 7 December 1921, the Government of the 
Netherlands appointed a Commission of Enquiry into hours of work in 
German industry. The following is a translation of the report of this 
Commission. 


Report of the Netherlands Commission of Enquiry into 
Hours of Work in German Industry (') 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


OYAL Decree No. 33 of 7 December 1921 established a Com- 
mission for the purpose of investigating hours of work in 
industry in Germany. The following members were 

appointed to this Commission: Mr. J. GoupriAan, Labour 
Inspector, the Hague ; Mr. C. Beets, secretary of the engineering 
firm of Stork Brothers & Co., Hengelo ; Mr. A. W. JANSEN, director 
of Vissers & Eycken, Ltd., Geldrop ; Mr. K. Kruirnor, president 
of the National Federation of Christian Trade Unions, the Hague ; 
and Mr. E. Kupers, secretary of the Netherlands Federation of 
Trade Unions, Amsterdam. In addition, in response to a request 
from the Central Council on Labour Problems (Centraal Overleg 
in Arbeidszaken), an employers’ organisation, Mr. B. B6LGER, 
assistant secretary of this association, took part in the enquiry. 
The Commission began work in Berlin on Wednesday, 7 December 
1921, and returned to Holland on Saturday, 24 December. 

At Berlin the Commission got into touch with the Federal 
Ministry of Labour and with the central organisations of employers 
and workers. These visits were a means not only of obtaining 
general information on the subject of the enquiry, but of procur- 
ing introductions to the local representatives of employers, workers, 
and the industrial inspection service. The Commission also made 
considerable use of personal connections between the employers 
among its members and certain German firms. 





(1) Bijlage bij de Staatscourant. Zitting 1921-1922. 2. Staatsbegrooting 
voor het Dienstjaar 1922. Hoofdstuk X*. Rapport van de commissie van 
onderzoek naar den aarbeidstijd in de Duitsche industrie. No. 17. 
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These first general investigations were mostly made by the 
whole Commission, but for the rest of its work the Commission 
was divided into three groups of two each, in order to cover a 
wider area. 

Altogether 127 visits of inspection were made in 23 localities, 
distributed as follows : 28 at Berlin, 3 at Stettin, 1 at Wildau, 7 at 
Gérlitz, 1 at Niesky, 4 at Cottbus, 4 at Dresden, 1 at Pirna, i at 
Heidenau, 15 at Leipzig, 4 at Chemnitz, 4 at Halle, 3 at Jena, 5 at 
Nuremberg and Firth, 10 at Munich, 6 at Stuttgart, 8 at Frank- 
fort-on-Main and Héchst, 5 at Cologne, 6 at Miinchen-Gladbach, 
5 at Elberfeld-Barmen, 2 at Diisseldorf, 3 at Essen, and 1 at 
Milheim-on-Ruhr. A larger number of visits could have been 
made if the work of the Commission had not been hampered by 
illness, which put a stop to the work of two of its members from 
145 and 16 December respectively and compelled a third member 
to end his tour on 18 December. As a resuli, during the last week 
some investigations were made by a single person only. Of the 
visits made, 10 were to public authorities, such as labour 
inspectors, 26 to employers’ associations, 49 to trade unions, and 
42 to factories. As a general rule, during visits to factories, the 
members of the Commission did not limit their investigation to 
interviews with the management, but also conversed with the 
chairman of the works council and even with engineers or time- 
keepers, whenever personal relations with the management were 
such as to make this possible. 

Among industries to which particular attention was given were 
metal and wood working, textiles, printing, and book binding. 
In addition, particulars were collected regarding the hours of 
work in brick, tile, glass, and chemical works, the clothing 
industry, beet sugar mills, and bakeries. The information 
collected is summarised later in this-‘Report. It should be borne 
in mind, in examining this information, that the Commission was 
quite aware that its enquiry must of necessity be limited to a 
few sample investigations. It considered these sufficient in 
number and reliability of result, however, to provide a basis for 
the formation of a general finding on the reduction of hours of 
work in Germany. They are not, on the other hand, sufficient 
ground for a final and complete estimate of the actual hours 
worked in a given branch of industry or a given locality. 

A summary of German legislation on hours of work and the 
methods of its application is given as a preliminary to summaris- 
ing the information gathered by the Commission. 


§ 2. THE GERMAN ORDER ON HourRS OF WoRK 


Hours of work in German factories and workshops were 
provisionally limited by the Order of 23 November 1918 (2) 
promulgated at the time of the Revolution. This Order should be 


————— 


(7) Editorial Note. An English translation is published in the Bulletin 
of the International Labour Office (Basle), Vol. XIII, p. 8, 
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regarded as an emergency regulation, which is to be replaced by 
an Act, the first draft of which appeared in the Reichs-Arbeitsblatt 


for 31 August 1921. 
A comparison of the German Order of November 1918 with 


the Dutch Labour Act of 1919 emphasises certain points which 
may here be mentioned. 


Daily and Weekly Maximum Hours 


The German Order limits the working day for workers in all 
industrial establishments to eight hours. It fixes no weekly limit, 
but this results automatically from the establishment of the daily 
maximum, in view of the fact that since 1895, under Section 
105 (a-h) of the Industrial Code, Sunday work has been prohibited 
for all workers in industrial establishments, with certain specific 
exceptions. These exceptions are practically the same as those 
mentioned in the Dutch Decree on hours of work. In the great 
majority of establishments, to which these exceptions do not 
apply, the working week is thus limited to 48 hours. The 
remaining establishments are mainly those carrying on con- 
tinuous processes which must operate on Sunday as well as 
week-days — for example, sulphuric acid works and electric 
light and power stations — and in these the working week is 
limited to 56 hours. 


Shift System in Continuous Processes 


A working week of 56 hours in no way interferes with con- 
tinuous processes if the three shift system is adopted, since three 
shifts of 56 hours equal 7 days of 24 hours. In order to facilitate 
the regular alternation of shifts, Section 9 of the German Order 
provides that a worker may, once in three weeks, work 16 con- 
secutive hours, always on condition that during the three weeks 
he has two rest periods of 24 hours each. The working hours of 
a shift may therefore be regulated as follows: 

First week: 7 shifts of 8 hours=56 hours. 
Second week : 6 shifis of 8 hours=48 hours. 
Third week: 6 shifts of 8 hours+16 hours=64 hours. 

In practice, this system is sometimes applied, but a large 
number of the establishments affected carry on their continuous 
processes by means of three shifts, supplemented by additional 
workers, so that no worker should be employed for more than 
48 hours per week on the average (3). 


Saturday Half-holiday 


The German Order does not include any provision on this 
point, but the Saturday half-holiday has been generally adopted 
by collective agreement, especially in central and southern 
Germany. Section 2 of the Order authorises the distribution over 


—— 





(3) See under “Chemical Industry ”, p. 794. 
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the other days of the week of the time not worked on Saturday 
afternoon. Thus the 48-hour week is often made up, not of six 
days of 8 hours, but either of five days of 84 and one of 5} hours, 
or of five days of 9 hours and one of 3. -In certain cases, for 
example in steel mills, the week consists of five days of 9.6 hours. 
In some indusfries even this lengthening of the working day 
during the first five days of the week has been abolished by 
collective agreement, and the working week has thus been reduced 
to 44, 45, or 46 hours (4). 


Definition of Night Work, Two Shift System 


The German Order does not prohibit night work for adult 
men, but night work between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m. for young 
persons under 16 and for women is prohibited under Sections 
136 and 137 of the Industrial Code. In spite of this, in establish- 
ments employing two or more shifts, women are allowed to work 
until 10 p. m. on condition that they are granted a minimum rest 
period of at least 16 consecutive hours. In view of the fact that 
the regulations for rest periods already prescribe that workers em- 
ployed for more than 6 hours a day shall be allowed breaks of 
either one half hour or two quarters of an hour during the 
day (5), workers in establishments employing two or more shifts 
actually work no more than 74 hours per day. 

The use of the two or three shift system in the case of adult 
male workers is not subject to legislative restrictions and is 
frequently put into practice when circumstances demand it. The 
Commission received the impression that, in view of the present 
economic situation in Germany, neither the individual workers 
nor the trade unions were opposed to the introduction of the two 
or three shift system. 


Preliminary Work and Employment of Furnacemen, 
Watchmen, etc. 


The German Order makes no special provision for these classes 
of work, but in the Netherlands, under the Labour Act of 1919, 
such workers are allowed to work 10 hours a day and either 57 or 
60 hours per week. In certain establishments in Germany, among 
others in public undertakings, the 8-hour day and 48-hour week 
are applied even to them. A Ministerial Circular of 20 February 
1920 permits certain extensions of the working day. No general 
authorisations are issued ; they are given in each individual case, 
and in no case may the working day be allowed to exceed 10 hours 
or the working week 60 hours. During its investigation, the 
Commission gathered that the number of these authorisations was 





(‘) See below under “Hours of Work in Different Industries ». 

(*) The Bill proposes that in establishments employing two or more shifts 
work shall begin at 5 a.m. instead of 6 a.m. Workers from 16 to 18 years 
of age will not be allowed to work between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. except in the 
iron and steel industry, glass works, paper works, and sugar refineries 
(Clause 12 of the Bill). 
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comparatively small, but a great many workers in these estab- 
lishments are employed for 9 or 10 hours a day without authorisa- 
tion. It is proposed that the position of these workers shall be 
fixed by a general provision at the same time as the working day 


is finally regulated (6). 
Emergency Overtime (") 


Section 6 of the German Order lays down as a general rule that 
regulations limiting hours of work “do not apply to temporary 
work which must be carried out immediately in emergencies”. 
This wording is almost identical with that of Section 105 (c) of the 
Industrial Code, which authorises Sunday work under the same 
conditions. The Industrial Code also stipulates that Sunday 
overtime must be recorded, so that the duration and nature of the 
work and the number of workers employed may be noted. 
Records of emergency overtime worked on Sunday must be kept 
up to date. The new Bill in Clause 18 proposes a similar rule 
for checking overtime worked on week days in emergencies 
(Notstandsfdlle), but the Order of November 1918 at present in 
force does not mention it. 

In order to estimate the importance of Section 6, it is essential 
to understand the interpretation placed in practice on the word 
“emergencies”. According to the observations of the Commission, 
“emergency work” covers urgent work and repairs necessitated 
by breakdown of machinery or stoppage of work. In these cases 
overtime is worked under Section 6 without application -to the 
authorities, but an agreement is frequently arrived at beforehand 
with the management of the undertaking. It was frequently 
noted that the application of this Section has been extended, and 
that attempts are made to use it as a justification for the execution 
of other kinds of urgent work outside ordinary working hours. 
The industrial inspection service, however, is making every effort 
to enforce as rigid an interpretation as possible. 


Overtime 


Regulations regarding overtime in the German Order differ 
from the Dutch regulations in that authorisation of overtime is 
conditional upon two factors which are not mentioned in the 
Dutch Act, namely, inability to procure a sufficient number of 
suitable workers to carry out the special orders, and consent of 
the works council or workers’ committee to the working of 
overtime (8). 

In connection with the first of these two conditions it should 
be pointed out that the German Order is throughout based on the 
desire, not only to reduce working hours, but also to use this 





(*) Clauses 18 and 21 of the Bill. 
(7) Notstandsarbeiten. 
(*) Clause 20 of the Bill lays down rather different rules. In place of the 
consent of the works council, mere consultation of this body is required. 
Cf. also below, p. 791. 
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reduction to prevent unemployment. All labour legislation 
enacted after the Revolution is influenced by this idea. The 
Order regarding engagement and discharge of workers, for 
example, lays down in Section 12 that discharge owing to slack 
business is only permissible when working hours for all workers 
have been reduced to 24 per week, a process known as “spread- 
ing” work (Streckung der Arbeit). This regulation has been 
strictly applied in spite of frequent complaints made by the 
manufacturers (9). Thus the state of the labour market is a most 
important factor in determining the reply to be given to requests 
for authorisation of overtime. In practice, in order to obtain 
such authorisation, it is necessary to produces a certificate from 
the employment exchange that the number of suitable workers 
available is inadequate. 

In connection with the second condition, it may be noted that 
the optional representation of the workers by workers’ committees 
(Arbeiterausschiisse) authorised by the Industrial Code was 
replaced in February 1920, under the Works Councils Act, by 
statutory representation by works councils elected in each estab- 
lishment by the workers and employees from among themselves. 
The opinion of these representatives of workers and employees has 
to be produced at the same time as the request for authorisation 
of overtime. The fact that the co-operation of these works 
councils set up by law is necessary in order to obtain an authorisa- 
tion of overtime is of the greatest importance in the application of 
the German regulations on hours of work. This form of 
representation of the workers now exists in all industrial estab- 
lishments, but relations between employers and councils depend 
to a very large extent on personal factors. These relations seem 
to have improved steadily since the extremist elements on the 
councils have been overshadowed and replaced by more moderate 
members. 

The attitude of works councils towards authorisations of 
overtime varies considerably. Some councils systematically reject 
every request for such authorisation ; others support it almost 
invariably, while others again try to estimate as impartially as 
possible the technical and economic grounds which may necessitate 
overtime. The opinion of the works council in the majority of 
cases certainly has a preponderating influence on the replies given 
by the labour inspectorate to requests for authorisation of 
overtime. If the works council rejects the request, the labour 
inspection service rarely, if ever, grants it, in view of the fact 
that in such circumstances the workers would very probably refuse 
to work, and the granting of the authorisation would give rise to 
useless disputes. If, on the other hand, the request for authorisa- 
tion is favourably received by the works council, it is in the vast 
majority of cases granted by the industrial inspection service, 





(*) In engaging new workers it is possible to stipulate that the contract 
of employment only holds for a given period or a given piece of work. Workers 
engaged on this footing may therefore be discharged unconditionally when 
the period provided has elapsed. 
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often without any special enquiry. Reliance is placed on the 
independent position of members of works councils under the Act, 
especially on the guarantees against unjustified discharge. It 
does of course happen occasionally that requests supported by the 
works councils are refused by the industrial inspection service. 
In Saxony, for example, according to a statement by the chief 
labour inspector, of 2,000 requests supported by works councils, 
300 were refused. The Commission gained the impression, 
however, that in other parts of Germany requests supported by 
the works council and refused by the industrial inspection service 
are much rarer. A refusal is often due to the fact that, in the 
opinion of the labour inspectors the workers often agree to work 
overtime simply in order to increase their earnings, though the 
general condition of industry not only does not make overtime 
desirable, but foreshadows an increase in unemployment in the 
near future. 

The trade unions are given no important functions under the 
Order in connection with the authorisation of overtime, but they 
can influence the granting or refusal of authorisation indirectly 
through the works council, which generally includes among its 
members leaders of the unions. A representative of the trade 
union is allowed to be present at meetings of the works council 
when requests for overtime are discussed, but very little use is 
made of this privilege. The influence of the trade unions makes 
itself more effectively felt through collective agreements. Many 
of these agreements fix a working week of less than 48 hours. 
Some contain a general prohibition of all overtime, or give the 
trade union a veto on overtime. In view of the fact that in 
Germany the vast majority of the workers are organised in trade 
unions, it is clear that the unions can acquire considerable 
influence by thismeans. Theirpower is especially greatin northern 
Germany, for example in Berlin, Saxony, and the Ruhr district, 
but less so in the South, i. e. in Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Baden. 
In Saxony their power has been considerably increased by a 
Ministerial Circular sent on 10 September 1921 by Mr..Jaeckel to 
the members of the industrial inspection service, under which 
all requests for authorisation of overtime must be submitted to 
the trade unions. 

In general the trade unions are opposed to overtime. They 
fear that provisional authorisations may be renewed indefinitely 
and amount in the long run to an abolition of the 8-hour day. In 
Berlin, for example, where their power is very great, overtime 
is hardly met with except in the form of an occasional lengthen- 
ing of the normal working day for a few workers who have to 
finish a given job. Overtime so worked is frequently deducted 
from the following day (abgebummelt), so that the weekly 
maximum is not exceeded. In other parts of Germany this 
practice is less frequent or entirely unknown. In _ southern 
Germany, Saxony, and the Ruhr district, the trade unions are 
not so definitely opposed to overtime, provided there is no unem- 
ployment in industry. This attitude is partly accounted for by the 
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desire of the worker to increase his earnings after a long period 
of unemployment, and to allow for the steady increase in the cost 
of living. Attention has already been called to the attitude of 
the labour inspectorate to the question of overtime. 

Reasons advanced in Germany in applying for authorisation 
of overtime may be divided into three classes: (1) temporary 
irregularity in the working of the establishment; (2) seasonal 
rush of work ; (3) exceptional rush of orders, especially of foreign 
orders. One reason for applying for the authorisation of overtime, 
which is very frequently met with in the Netherlands, is still quite 
unknown in Germany, owing to the present situation. This reason 
is the need of increasing working hours in order to reduce costs 
of production. Germany is still going through a period of infla- 
tion, low exchanges, and steady increase in prices, which afford 
many opportunities for making special profits. Employers have 
even been known to offer higher pay for overtime than that fixed 
by collective agreement, simply in order to overcome the opposi- 
tion of the trade unions. 

Overtime due to temporary irregularities in the working of an 
establishment, as has already been pointed out, can usually be 
worked under the regulations regarding emergency overtime 
(Notstandsarbeiten). There is thus no legal compulsion to apply 
either to the works council or to the industrial inspection service, 
but a number of employers, even in such cases, come to an 
agreement with the works council. 

When the overtime cannot be described as emergency overtime, 
the employer often arranges it in agreement with his works 
council, but without applying for the authorisation of the indus- 
trial inspection service. This action is harmless from the point 
of view of maintaining the 8-hour day, and is often most valuable 
in keeping the establishment in good working order. In the 
printing and lithographic trades, for example, a few men 
occasionally work an hour or half an hour of overtime, in order 
to finish machining off a job that they would otherwise have to 
make ready again the next day. In newspaper works some 
compositors sometimes work half an hour or an hour of overtime 
to finish setting up late news. In one engineering works an 
agreement has been arrived at with the works council under which 
a small number of workers in different shops are allowed to 
work overtime, provided that the maximum of hours is not 
exceeded over a period of three weeks. Under this agreement it 
is possible to complete certain parts rapidly where otherwise 
there would be a delay in assembling. Arrangements of this 
kind are made without official authorisation, but according to 
statements by the industrial inspection service they would cer- 
tainly be legalised if applications for authorisation were submitted. 

Authorisations of overtime in cases of a seasonal rush of work 
are almost always granted, when reasonable grounds can be 
shown. 

Authorisations of overtime in cases of a rush of work due to 
an exceptionally large flow of orders are readily granted, espe- 
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cially when foreign orders are on hand. Such work is considered 
as serving the economic interests of Germany. Authorisation is 
always granted in the case of a foreign order which must be 
completed by a given date and would be lost if overtime were not 
allowed. Less readiness is shown when the exceptional rush of 
work begins to decrease and a slack period may be anticipated. 
These authorisations generally allow only eight or ten hours’ 
overtime per week for a maximum period of four consecutive 
weeks, which may, however, be prolonged. 

Ordinarily the industrial inspection service authorises directly 
overtime necessitated by special conditions, when the period does 
not exceed two consecutive weeks. For a longer period authorisa- 
tion is granted by the demobilisation commissioner, whose 
functions are generally discharged by the governor (Regierungs- 
prisident) of the province, after consultation with the industrial 
inspection service. 

In most of the States the authorisation makes no mention of 
wage rates, which are already determined by collective agreement. 
In Saxony clauses of the collective agreement bearing on this 
subject are usually quoted in the authorisation. In Wurtemberg 
an increase of 25 per cent. is prescribed when it is not already laid 
down in the collective agreement. Clause 20 of the new Bill 
makes this increase of 25 per cent. a general rule. 

Except in the cases already mentioned, i. e. the work of porters, 
furnacemen, and engineers, and temporary overtime for a short 
period, we gathered the impression that in the large and medium- 
sized establishments very little overtime was worked without 
authorisation. In this as in other matters, however, there were 
great differences between the States. In one State of southern 
Germany the industrial inspection service states that illegal 
overtime is probably worked to a greater extent than that officially 
countenanced by the authorities. The works councils, we were 
told, were relied on to keep a check on this, as they would 
certainly oppose it and make complaints if there was any abuse 
of overtime. 

Administrative Provisions 


Section 107 of the Industrial Code lays down regulations for 
minors similar to those in the Netherlands requiring employment 
certificates for young persons. It is not necessary to keep time 
registers. The time tables only regulate general hours and 
breaks for the whole body of workers, and do not provide for the 
smaller groups of workers whose hours are fixed by special 
regulation. It is only necessary to keep records of overtime when 
it is worked on Sunday, but Clause 18 of the new Bill proposes 
that all overtime on weekdays should be compulsorily recorded. 


§ 3. Hours oF WoRK IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES 


Under this heading is given a summary of the provisions of 
collective agreements and of the actual hours of work noted in 
December 1921. On the latter point account must be taken of the 
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fact that at this time certain industries were unusually busy 
owing to a sudden influx of home and foreign orders, following 
the fall in the mark and partly due to the opening of the Christmas 
season. Attention must be called to the reservation made at the 
beginning of this Report, and to the fact that the enquiry was 
of necessity mostly limited to the large towns. 


Glass and Pottery Industries (1°) 


In the white glass trades, the working week is usually 48 
hours, though some factories work 74 hours per day and 46 hours 
per week. The two shift system is occasionally used, but never 
three shifts, except for furnacemen, melters, etc. Overtime is 
exceptional and some factories are closed down. Machine-made 
bottle factories work on the three shift system. Glass cutters 
work 48 hours at Berlin and Dresden and 45 at Fiirth near 
Nuremberg. Overtime does not occur. 

In brick or tile works authorisation may be obtained under a 
Ministerial Circular to work ten hours per day and 58 hours per 
week, but this circular only refers to seasonal undertakings and 
not those which work all the year round. This permission to 
work 58 hours per week is not generally utilised. In the Rhineland 
a great many workers in brick works do not work over 54 hours, 
or those in tile works over 48 hours. The Ministerial Circular 
does not apply to furnacemen, who should therefore work in three 
shifts. In some places, however, they still work in two shifts. 


Printing and Book Trades 


Printers, lithographers, and book binders work 48 hours per 
week under collective agreement. In book binding there are a 
number of works, especially at Leipzig and Stuttgart, which 
ordinarily work 46 hours per week. Under Article 3 of the 
collective agreement this limit may only be extended to 48 hours 
with the consent of the works council. The employers were 
negotiating on the subject on the occasion of the discussion of 
wages then in progress. Certain large printing works also work 
ordinarily only 46 hours per week. The two shift system is 
occasionally found in printing works. At Stuttgart, for example, 
all pressmen and compositors work regularly in two shifts. At 
Cologne this holds good for machine compositors, but is 
exceptional among pressmen and machine minders. On the other 
hand, in Berlin the two shift system is quite unusual, and the 
three shift system was never found in a printing works, and the 
two shift system only in a single book-binding firm. In book 
binding the two shift system appears to be altogether exceptional. 
During the last few months overtime has been frequent in printing 
and book binding. 





(**) The classification of industries here followed is that adopted in the 
industrial statistics of the Netherlands. 
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At Leipzig ten hours’ overtime a week was worked in a large 
number of printing works. Certain large book-binding works, 
which usually work five days of 8 hours and one of 6, making a 
working week of 46 hours, have for four or six weeks been 
working five days of 9 hours and two of 6, making a working 
week of 57 hours, of which 6 are worked on Sunday. These 
extensions are justified by the accumulation of work owing to 
the Christmas season, which coincided with a large volume of 
foreign orders. The workers are in favour of overtime, since 
they experienced a great deal of unemployment during the first 
three quarters of 1921. They also prefer Sunday work to longer 
hours on week-days, since Sunday work is better paid and they 
are fresher on that day, thus earning relatively more, particularly 
on piece work. During the last few months some printing works 
at Cologne have worked ten hours’ overtime per week, in each 
case for several consecutive weeks. At Stuttgart there was 
scarcely any overtime in printing works. Manufacturers of 
account books and office stationery have been working five to ten 
hours’ overtime per week for the last fortnight. 























Chemical Industry 





Although the German Order authorises a working week of 56 
hours in continuous processes which have to be carried on on 
Sunday, very many chemical works have introduced the 48-hour 
week. In these cases the three shift system is used, supplemented 
by additional workers. This is the case in the great chemical 
trades of Frdnkfort-on-Main and Héchst, of Zeverkusen near 
Cologne, and in the chemical factories of Elberfeld-Barmen. The 
same system is adopted in municipal undertakings, such as gas 
works, water works, etc. In the cement industry also 48 hours 
is the maximum. Among the larger establishments which have 
adopted the 56-hour week is the Leuna Works at Merseburg. 
















Wood Working Indusiry 


Throughout the wood working industry, including furniture 
factories, saw and planing mills, custom saw and planing works, 
and parquet-flooring works, the working week is fixed by the 
national collective agreement at 46 hours in first and second class 
districts, at 47 hours in third and fourth class districts, and at 
48 hours in fifth and sixth class districts. The large towns are 
all included in the two first classes, districts of moderate import- 
ance in the third and fourth classes, and only villages and 
country districts in the fifth and sixth. Kénigsberg, where the 
working week is 48 hours, is an exception. This general collective 
agreement remains in force until 15 February 1923. Under its 
provisions, overtime for more than a week is only permissible 
under a ruling of the adjustment board, and only in cases where 
it is impossible to carry out the work by engaging a larger number 
of workers. In practice, overtime is not worked in Berlin, only 
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to a small extent in Saxony, but more generally in Nuremburg- 
Firth and Hochst near Frankfort. A certain number of furniture 
and mirror factories have been working 5 to 10 hours’ overtime 
per week for several weeks. In the Rhineland carpentry works 
generally work 5 to 8 hours’ overtime per week, in each case for 
several consecutive weeks. 

In heavy wood sawmills the working week is generally limited 
to 48 hours. Piano factories at Berlin, Dresden, and Meissen work 
46 hours per week. Broom, brush and pencil factories work 46 
hours per week in the large towns, 47 hours in districts of moder- 
ate importance, such as Bamberg and Bayreuth, and 48 hours in 
smali districts. The collective agreement is valid for an indefinite 
period, but may be cancelled on three months’ notice. Some of 
the workers in the Nuremburg pencil factory work overtime. 


Clothing Industry 


Under collective agreement the working week in this industry 
is 48 hours, but in some towns it is only 46 hours. For the last 
three months, overtime of from 3 to 6 hours per week has been 
worked fairly frequently, but less in Berlin than in other towns. 


Leather Industry 


The working week in tanneries is fixed by collective agree- 
ment at 48 hours; in boot and shoe factories at 47; in leather 
glove and morocco-dressing works, as well as throughout the 
rubber industry, at 48 hours. A few departments in certain boot 
and shoe factories at Stuttgart work three or four hours’ overtime/ 


Metal Working Industry 


The normal working week in this industry ranges from 44 to 
48 hours. The national collective agreement fixes the working 
week at 48 hours, if a shorter period has not been fixed by local 
agreement. These local agreements may provide for a working 
week of 46} hours, as at Berlin ; 46 hours, as in Saxony (except 
in the country), in Bavaria (i.e. Munich, Augsburg, Nuremberg, 
and Firth), and in Wurtemberg ; or 48 hours, as in the naval 
shipyards of the Baltic and North Sea coasts and in the Rhineland 
and Westphalia, which cover the whole Ruhr basin. There are 
some large factories, however, where the working week is shorter 
than the maximum so laid down. At Nuremberg, for example, 
the large engineering works work only 45 hours per week. The 
two shift system is adopted wherever necessary, if the workers 
required are forthcoming. It is most frequently found in the 
naval shipyards of the Baltic and North Sea coasts. The three 
shift system is quite exceptional. 

Overtime practically does not occur in the naval shipyards on 
the Baltic and North Sea coasts and at Berlin. The same holds 
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good of the large engineering works of Saxony, Bavaria, and 
Wurtemberg. On the other hand, some bicycle, type-writer, and 
nickel ware factories work 5 to 8 hours’ overtime per week in 
certain departments. In the Ruhr district and in other parts of 
Prussia, for example Halle, a great many factories have been 
working 5 to 10 hours’ overtime per week for some months. 
Certain other exceptions to the normal working week may be 
mentioned. When the assembling of parts is done outside the 
factory, as is especially the case in the manufacture of heating 
apparatus, the 48-hour limit is exceeded and 10 hours is the usual 
working day. Blacksmiths in the agricultural district are allowed 
to work 10 hours a day in summer and 9 hours in spring and 
autumn. 


Textiles 


Throughout the German textile industry the working week 
is fixed by collective agreement at 46 hours, but places in the 
occupied area on the left bank of the Rhine, such as Miinchen- 
Gladbach and Crefeld, are excepted, where the 48-hour week is 
applied. The national agreement fixing the weekly limit at 46 
hours was denounced by the employers, but the various district 
agreements, which have been renewed up to the present, still 
maintain this limit. The woollen industry in Lusatia is governed 
by an agreement valid up till 31 December 1922. In the Elberfeld- 
Barmen district the agreement expired on 1 January 1922, but 
was renewed for six months. Similarly in the important textile 
industry of Saxony the working week has for a long time been 
limited to 46 hours. It appears that in Lusatia overtime, which 
is worked in several factories, was limited to 5 or 10 hours per 
week, and that this only occurred for a few weeks in the year. 

The two shift system is found particularly in certain spinning 
mills. At Chemnitz overtime is more frequent ; for two or three 
months 5 or 6 hours have been worked regularly. In lace, braid, 
and artificial silk works at Elberfeld-Barmen the two and three 
shift systems are in force, but women work on the two shift 
system only. In ribbon and weaving mills the two shift system 
is exceptional, and 5 hours’ overtime per week has been worked 
in this branch of industry for several weeks. At Miinchen- 
Gladbach the normal working week is about half an hour or an 
hour shorter than the maximum of 48 hours laid down by 
collective agreement. For the last two or three months 5 or 6 
hours’ overtime has been worked. 


Beet Sugar Mills 


Under a Ministerial Circular the two shift system, in place of 
three shifts, may be authorised in individual cases in sugar mills 
during the beet harvest, provided that the 12 hours’ Sunday rest 
prescribed in Section 105 (d) of the Industrial Code is observed. 
Thus the workers have an outside working week of about 78 
hours. This exception is justified on the ground of the shortage 
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of workers and the difficulty of finding housing accommodation 
during harvest time for a larger number of workers. No very 
general use, however, is made of this exception. In Brunswick 
and in some of the sugar mills of the Prussian province of Saxony 
two shifts of 12 hours each are employed. In Hanover and the 
old kingdom of Saxony, on the other hand, three shifts of 8 hours 
are more general. It has moreover been intimated that this is 
the last time that such exceptions will be permitted. In sugar 
refineries the three shift system is in force. 


Bakeries 


Night work in bakeries between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. is 
prohibited under a special Order. One hour’s work on Sunday is 
allowed between 6 p. m. and 10 p. m. for purposes of preparatory 
work, and no other exceptions for preparatory work are allowed. 
Hitherto no use has been made of the clause by which the 
governor of a district may put back the period from 10 p.m. to 
6 a. m. by one hour so that work may begin at 5 p. m. instead of 
6, but the master bakers of Westphalia and the Rhineland have 
put forward a collective request for the application of this clause. 
The effects of the prohibition of night work vary considerably 
from one district to another according to the relative importance 
of large or small-scale undertakings, house-to-house delivery, and 
the effect still produced by the bread rationing system. Large- 
scale bakers fear an unfavourable reaction, which has already 
appeared to some extent. Small-scale bakers do not observe the 
law. 


§ 4. CONCLUSIONS 


The Commission feel that they may draw the following con- 
clusions as a result of their enquiry into hours of work in 
Germany. 

(1) With certain exceptions, which are met with in the same 
degree in the Netherlands, the normal working week per 
worker, which determines the importance of the wage bill 
in total cost of production, does not exceed 48 hours, being thus 
at the outside 3 hours longer than that in force in the Netherlands. 
In certain important industries, however, these hours have been 
reduced by collective agreement by an amount varying from i} 
to 3 hours. Thus the working week in the wood working 
industry is only 46 hours in the large towns ; in the metal working 
industry at Berlin it is 464 hours; in Saxony and southern 
Germany it is 46 hours ; while in the textile industry, with the 
exception of the Occupied area, it is also 46 hours. Most of the 
metal working industry and the whole textile industry thus work 
14 to 2 hours less than in the Netherlands under the provisional 
regulations in force up to 24 October 1922 (11). 


(2) Paragraph 1 of these provisional regulations provides that up to the 
date given above 48 hours instead of 45 per week may be worked in the metal 
and textile industries. 
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(2) The total number of hours worked par week (man-hours) 
which determines the proportion of labour costs to total costs of 
production, is in certain German industries twice and in some 
cases even three times as high as in the Netherlands, owing to 
the fact that the two and three shift systems are subject to no 
restriction in Germany and are not even opposed by the workers. 

(3) During the last quarter of 1921, owing to a rush of orders 
both at home and from abroad due to the sudden fall in the mark, 
industrial activity increased considerably, thereby reducing 
unemployment and forcing certain industries to work 5 to 10 
hours’ overtime per week more or less regularly. The general 
opinion in Germany is, however, that this overtime will disappear 
automatically as industrial activity decreases. 

(4) In view of the present industrial situation, as a general rule 
no authorisation of overtime is granted in order to reduce cost of 
production, nor for the purpose of achieving indirectly a reduction 
of time wages. 

(5) When it is possible, without interfering with the principle 
of the 8-hour day, to assist the working of an undertaking to any 
considerable extent by instituting a limited amount of overtime, 
this is usually done in Germany with the consent of the works 
council alone, without applying for the approval of the authorities, 
although this is technically necessary. 

In practice German legislation affords heads of undertakings 
more freedom than the Dutch Act without appreciably affecting 
the reduction of working hours. It should, however, be noted 
that in Germany the statutory representation of the workers in 
each establishment by a works council forms a guarantee against 
abuse. Such statutory representation does not exist in the 
Netherlands. In Germany, the influence of the trade union 
movement in matters connected with overtime is also greater than 
in the Netherlands. 

(6) The administrative procedure laid down by the German 
Order on hours of work is simpler, and under the new Bill, if 
— will remain simpler, than that required in the Nether- 
ands. 
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Notes on Migration 


report On international migration during the twentieth century. 

Notes are also given on the employment of British ex-Service men 
in the Dominions, and the relative numbers of British and foreign 
seamen on board British ships. Among migratory movements in 1921 
noted are those from Italy to Brazil, and general emigration from 
Austria, Spain, the Netherlands, Poland, and Sweden. The general 
statistics of emigration from Spain during the twentieth century are 
analysed, and figures given of the amount of money sent home by 
Spanish immigrants in South American States. Figures are also given 
of immigration and naturalisation in the United States, as well as the 
volume of emigration to the Brazilian State of Sao Paulo 

Under “Government Policy and Legislation” notes are given on the 
development of immigration policy in Australia, the objects and main 
features of Italian emigration policy, the extension of benefits under 
Swedish social insurance legislation to Italians living in Sweden, the 
conditions of the issue of unemployment relief to foreigners in Belgium, 
a Bill on the embarkation of stowaways in France, reorganisation of the 
Emigration and Colonisation Departments in Spain, restrictions on 
immigration in Panama, and recent development in immigration policy 
in the United States. 

In connection with the question of collective recruiting of labour, the 
action of the Italian Emigration Department and the conditions of engage- 
ment of Czechoslovak workers for employment in Germany may be noted. 
The last section of these notes, that on welfare institutions, deals with 
the attitude of the British Labour Party to the work of the Overseas 
Settlement Committee, the organisation of education for Italian 
emigrants, and Swiss welfare and benevolent associations abroad, with 
the support given them from the home country. 


T" statistical section of these notes includes a summary of a French 


MIGRATION MOVEMENTS 


International Statistics 


A statistical report on the volume of international migrations between 
1901 and 1920 has recently been published in the Bulletin de la Statistique 
Générale de la France for October 1921. This report carries on the 
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tables of international emigration which were published before the war 
by the Italian General Emigration Department. It is pointed out that 
the terms “emigrant ” and “immigrant” are very variously interpreted 
in different countries. In one country they may cover all travellers ; 
in aNother, all those who arrive or leave by sea; in others again, all 
third-class or steerage passengers. The terms are applied to those 
leaving either for an oversea or an overland destination, and sometimes 
to both classes. In other cases, the classification is made according to 
arrival or departure under given conditions, or from or to certain 
countries only. Sometimes emigrants in transit are included and 
sometimes excluded. As a result of all these variations, the 
statistics included in this report can hardly be used as a basis of 
comparison of migratory movements in different countries ; but as they 
have generally been drawn up for the whole of the period covered, i. e. 
from 1901 to 1920, on a uniform principle within each country, and in 
view of the fact that they are the only statistics of this kind in 
existence, the reproduction of the general table of emigration and 
immigration between the countries dealt with will be of interest, 
although no critical analysis is possible. Readers of these tables should 
be warned against drawing too hasty conclusions, and are advised to 
refer to the original article in order to verify the exact signifiance in any 
given case of the words “emigrant” and “immigrant”. It may be noted 
that in the majority of cases these statistics only apply to oversea 
emigrants, and that for European countries the word “immigration ”, 
as in oversea countries the word “emigration”, applies mainly to 
repatriated nationals returning to their own country after living for 
some time overseas. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF EMIGRANTS (IN 1,000’s) FRom 1901 To 1920 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF IMMIGRANTS (IN 1,000’s) FROM 1901 To 1920 
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In the tables drawn up for each country, the authors of the report 
have attempted to indicate sex, age, country of origin and of destination, 
and profession of emigrants, but the figures published are too scattered 
and incomplete to make tables for international comparison possible. 
At the end of the report, attention is drawn to the great decrease in 
movements of population between Europe and oversea countries since 
the war. Figures of immigration into Canada, the United States, Cuba, 
the Argentine, and Australia have fallen from an average of 1,771,400 
for the years from 1910-1913, to 463,100 for the years 1915-1918, a 
decrease of 73.8 per cent. In ten countries of emigration, namely, 
Great Britain, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Switzerland, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, and Italy, the number of emigrants fell 
from an average of 1,485,800 for 1910-1913, to 259,200 for the years 
1915-1918, a drop of 82.6 per cent. In many countries the current of 
migration has been reversed. Thus, Australia and the Argentine have 
become countries of emigration, while Great Britain, the Netherlands, 
and Spain have become countries of oversea immigration, or 
repatriation. 

The proportion of women among emigrants and immigrants has in 
almost all countries been greater during the war period than in time 
of peace. In Norway, Sweden, Portugal, and the Netherlands, the 
proportion of women was equal to or greater than that of men among 
emigrants. There has also been an increase in child emigration. The 
figures regarding occupation are far from clear, but seem to indicate 
that emigration among agricultural workers decreased during the war. 


Great Britain 


The Oversea Employment Branch of the Ministry of Labour, which 
works in co-operation with the London representatives of the Domi- 
nions and with the Oversea Settlement Office, registers all vacancies 
and all applicants for employment overseas. This information is 
circulated to all employment exchanges, where applicants may obtain 
all available information and where they are personally interviewed by 

7 
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local committees. During 1921 (4) opportunities for employment overseas 
were mainly limited to ex-Service men, the principal demand being 
from Australia, where large numbers of men were required for employ- 
ment on the land. The number of vacancies actually filled during the 
year, in upwards of fifty occupations, was as follows : 


Country Total 


France 688 
Australia 898 
South Africa f 121 
Canada 5 92 


New Zealand 37 


Other countries 18 


Total 1,354 


Grants for oversea settlement were paid from the National Relief 
Fund and from the Treasury Grants Fund. The conditions for obtain- 
ing an advance from the National Relief Fund were that the applicant 
was suffering hardship arising out of the war and that he was approved 
by the government of the territory to which he desired to go. The sum 
of £44,885 was distributed through the employment exchanges under 
this scheme to 3,447 persons, of which 1,528 were men, 724 women, and 
1,195 children. The condition of obtaining assistance from the Treasury 
grant was that it must directly or indirectly relieve unemployment in the 
United Kingdom. £8,547 was distributed in this way to 1,179 persons 
of which 599 were men, 230 women, and 350 children. 

According to a statement by the Secretary of State for the Colonies the 
number of persons to whom free passages have been granted under the 
Government settlement scheme in the Dominions up to the end of 
February 1922 is approximately 71,300. A statement was also made in 
the House of Commons by Mr. Amery on behalf of the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies to the effect that only a few of those who proceed 
overseas have either the experience or the capital necessary to enable 
them to obtain grants of land immediately on arrival overseas. A Cer- 
tain number have been settled on the land in Canada under the Canadian 
Soldiers’ Settlement Scheme, but selections under this scheme, though 
at one time made in this country by a special commission of the 
Canadian Government, have for some time past only been made in 
Canada, and no exact figures either as to numbers or acreage are 
available. Similarly, in the case of the other Dominions, while a few 
have proceeded direct to holdings already arranged for them, others, 
of whom no exact records are available, have been able to establish 
themselves on the land subsequent to their arrival. 


Among the questions most in dispute concerning equality of 
treatment for national and foreign workers is that relating to the hiring 
of foreign seamen for service on board ship and their conditions of work, 
especially with regard to the employment of coloured seamen. The 
British Government has just issued an interesting table on this matter 
showing the number of British subjects, foreigners other than Asiatics 
and Africans, Chinese, Asiatics (other than Chinese) and Africans em- 
ployed since 1906 on board British ships. 

The figures reprinted below show the number of engagements which 
took place, but not the number of seamen employed, as a seamen may 
have served on more than one ship during the year, and each time that 





(‘) Labour Gazette, London, Feb. 1922. 
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he signed an agreement is counted as an engagement. On the other 
hand, the engagement of any seaman who signed articles in any year 
and whose engagement did not terminate during the following year 
would not be included in the number of engagements for that following 
year. Similarly engagements of seamen for British ships at foreign 
ports are not included. 
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1906 (1) | 359,284 |85.98] 50,512 |12.08 
1907 (4) | 371,723 186.86] 46,054 |10.76 
1908 (1) | 364,351 |87.84] 389,840 | 9.61 
1909 (4) | 363,031 [88.31] 37,727 | 9.18 
1910 (4) | 279,077 [88.95] 386,7u2 | 8.61 
1911 503,689 |90.51] 42,316 | 7.60 
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(‘) These figures are for the 48 principal Mercantile Marine Offices only. 


Italy 


The signing of the agreement between Italy and Brazil on migration 
and labour (7) has been made the occasion of the publication in the 
Bulletin of the National Agricultural Society of Rio de Janeiro of 
statistics on Italian immigration in Brazil, which has been of great 
importance in the agricultural development of the country (°). These 
figures go back as far as 1902, when 23,479 Italians entered Brazil. 
From that date, the numbers fell steadily up to 1911, being as follows : 


Year Number Year Number 


1903 10,515 1908 9,595 
1904 9,809 1909 9,295 
1905 14.297 1910 8,434 
1906 12,413 1911 18,011 
1907 11,836 


The 1902 figure was exceeded for the first time in 1912, when the 
number of Italian immigrants reached 23,488, but since then it has fallen 
steadily from 9,162 in 1914 to 2,575 in 1915, 1,212 in 1916, 151 in 1917 and 
118 in 1918, rising again to 4,135 in 1919, and 8,593 in 1920. 


Austria 


The Emigration Office of the Austrian Government has recently 
published emigration statistics for 1921. The total number of oversea 
emigrants from Austria during this year was 5,176, of whom 2,779 were 


(2) See p. 811. 
(*) A Lavoura, Oct.-Nov. 1921, p. 250. 
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males and 2,397 females. Of this number, 3,623 persons emigrated 
alone, and the remainder, 1,553, belonged to 497 households which 
emigrated together. Adults numbered 3,320, minors 1,856. A very 
limited number of these emigrants, namely 121, travelled at their own 
expense. Of the total number of emigrants, 4,157 went to the United 
States, 649 to Brazil, 198 to the Argentine, 73 to the Dutch Indies, and 99 
to other countries. The majority of them were town dwellers, 1,982 
coming from Vienna, 1,873 from the Burgenland, and 1,317 from other 
provinces. 

Agricultural workers were not in such a heavy majority as usual. 
The classification by occupations shows that 915 emigrants were 
employed in agriculture, forestry, and horticulture, while 675 were 
domestic servants, 296 commercial employees, 272 labourers (Hilfs- 
arbeiter), 265 building workers, 252 clothing and cleaning workers, 
146 civil servants, 625 manual workers of other categories, while 89 were 
non-manual workers in transport and the hotel trades, and 67 belonged 
to the liberal professions (for example, doctors, teachers, officers, and 
artists). In 676 cases, no occupation was given, or the emigrant was 
stated to have no occupation, while 898 were members of emigrant’s 
families. 

The number of applications to the Information Office with regard to 
emigration rose to 9,747 for oversea emigration, while 4,880 applications 
were made with a view to emigration to other European counfries, 
especially Roumania, with 1,451 applications; Bulgaria, with 720; and 
the Netherlands, with 600. 


Spain 


The Superior Emigration Council has recently published statistics 
which show that during the year 1921 62,527 persons emigrated, this 
number being 85,391 less than in the previous year. The largest number 
(20,171) went from the port of Vigo, the smallest (1,676) from Villa- 
garcia. Among countries of immigration the Argentine received the 
largest number of Spanish immigrants. The number of persons 
repatriated was 71,966, that is to say, 9,349 more than the number of 
persons emigrating. 

To supplement this information, certain figures may be quoted from 
an interesting report on Spanish emigration from 1901 to 1918 (4). 
According to the statistics of the movements of travellers by sea 
published by the Geographical and Statistical Institute of Spain, the 
total number of travellers who left Spain by sea between 1901 and 1918 
is 2,225,000. Three distinct periods may be noted. From 1901 to 1904 
the movement was small and limited, averaging 63,263 persons per 
year; from 1905 to 1913, emigration increased rapidly, reaching an 
average of 170,000 persons per year ; from 1914 to 1918, the average fell 
again to 85,724, but this decrease is counterbalanced by a considerable 
increase in overland emigration. According to the investigations of the 
Institute of Social Reform into overland emigration of workers, from 
1916 to the end of the first quarter of 1918 roughly 220,000 Spaniards 
entered France, making an average of 97,000 per year. If the figures 
for oversea and overland emigrants are added, the yearly average is 
higher for this period than for the preceding one. 

The number of oversea travellers, however, only gives a rough idea 
of the total number of emigrants. From one point of view, it is too 
small, for a great many Spanish travellers embark in France, in Por- 
tugal, and at Gibraltar, and corresponding statistics drawn up in the 





(*) El Sol, 22 Feb. 1922. Madrid. 
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Argentine, Brazil, and Uruguay show that the number of Spaniards who 
embarked at ports outside Spain is equal to 47 per cent. of the number 
embarking in Spain. On the other hand, comparison between the 
figures published by the Geographical and Statistical Institute and those 
of the Superior Council of Emigration shows that, of 870,000 travellers 
who embarked between 1912 and 1917, only 568,000 or 65 per cent. were 
real emigrants. Those who leave Spain are not always permanent 
emigrants. Of 1,530,000 persons who sailed between 1905 and 1913, the 
great majority (871,000) returned to the country during this period. 
It is stated that 70 per cent. of the emigrants were agricultural labourers, 
70 per cent. males, and 66 per cent. adults. 

Spaniards who emigrated to the various states of South America sent 
home money during 1920 to an extent which may be judged from the 
following figures : 


Country Number of consignments Total value in pesetas 

Argentine 47,000 216,575,000 

Chili 12,476 24,225,000 

Brazil 12,595 22.216,1000 

Uruguay 718 8,234,000 

Peru 817 8,483,000 

Adding to these the sums sent home from other South American 
republics, it may be estimated that about 800,000,000 pesetas were sent 
to Spain in this way. These did not constitute a commercial turnover, 
but were for the most part actual savings sent by emigrant Spaniards 
to their families. 
Netherlands 


Oversea emigration from the Netherlands passes through the ports 
of Amsterdam and Rotterdam. In 1921 emigrants sailing from these 
ports included 3,273 Dutch subjects, of whom 1,546 were men, 1,155 
women, and 572 children under 10. Foreign subjects going direct to 
their destination numbered 25,717, and persons of all nationalities 
travelling to an intermediate destination 6,990. The majority, i.e. 
3,031, of emigrants of Dutch nationality were going to the United States, 
the remainder to Canada, Argentine, Brazil, and other countries. The 
25,717 foreigners sailing from Dutch ports included 6,339 Poles, 4,107 
Czechoslovaks, 553 Germans, 1,931 Hungarians, and 1,038 Roumanians. 

The effect of the restrictive legislation of the United States has been 
to decrease the volume of emigration from Holland considerably. The 
number of Dutch and foreign emigrants travelling direct to their destina- 
tion fell from 1,153 and 11,955 respectively in the first quarter of 1921 
to 1,095 and 7,597 in the second quarter, 622 and 3,892 in the third 
quarter, and 403 and 3,273 in the last quarter. These figures, which are 
only provisional, are taken from the official quarterly statistics. 

Two series of figures issued in fhe Netherlands give further informa- 
tion regarding international emigration movements. The first gives 
the number of certificates of nationality issued by the Netherlands 
Government to those of its nationals who wished to reside abroad. 
These figures were as follows : 

Year Number Year Number 
1905 20,658 1914 19,081 
1906 30,385 1915 7.4A2 
1907 49 018 1916 8.913 
1908 $2,496 1917 5,121 
1909 26.826 1918 4,714 
1910 30.364 1919 2,974 
1911 33.606 1920 2,461 
1912 34 246 1921 2.753 
1913 25,128 
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This steady decrease in the number of certificates of nationality 
issued, which has sometimes been taken as an index of the number of 
emigrants, is attributed by the Netherlands Government to the increased 
use of passports, which have gradually been substituted for certificates 
of nationality and are now legally required in most countries, especially 
in Germany. The number of passports issued for foreign travel, which 
before the war was negligible, was as follows : 


Year Number Year Number 


1915 83.070 1919 151,961 
1916 53.721 1920 165,880 
1917 55,852 1921 230,884 
1918 78,157 


Poland 


According to information received by the Central Emigration Office 
of the Polish Ministry of Labour and Social Relief, passports were 
issued between January and June 1921 to 79,595 emigrants. The great 
majority of these, 62,362, were Jews, and only 17,233 Christians. Sex 
and age classification gave 26,005 or 32.7 per cent. as men, 36,344 or 45.7 
per cent. as women, and 17,246 or 21.7 per cent. as children. More than 
two-thirds of the emigrants, i.e., 69,033, were going to the United 
States ; 4,757 to Palestine ; 3,833 to Canada ; 510 to Argentine ; 114 to 
Brazil ; and 1,348 to other countries. 


Sweden (5) 


From a summary of figures for 1921 made by the Social Board, it 


appears that emigration decreased considerably during that year. The 
total number of oversea emigrants was 5,062, as against 6,078 in the 
previous year, 3,499 in 1919, 1,111 in 1918, and 2,537 in 1917. The 
following table will give an idea of the distribution of emigrants of 
certain age groups during 1921 : 





Men Women Total 





Absolute 
figures 


Absolute 
figures 


Absolute 
figures Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 





260 ° dll 
601 1,372 
971 ° 1,885 
413 ‘ 727 
146 : 269 
183 , 298 


Under 15 years 251 
15 to 19 771 
20 » 29 914 
20» 39 314 
40 » 49 123 
50 years and over 115 





Ss mawavs 
CO] POAnRCH 


_— 


Total 2,488 2,574 : 5,062 





























United States 


The number of immigrants admitted to the United States in the 
year ending 30 June 1921 has already been given in these Notes (*). 
Additional figures are, however, available now in the report of the 





(5) Sociala Meddelanden, No. 3, 1922. 
(*) International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 1, Jan. 1922, p. 113. 
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Secretary of Labour (7). Immigration in 1920-1921 approached the 
pre-war figures, as may be seen from the following table, which 
shows the total movement of aliens, whether classed as migrants or 
not, in the United States. 





, ‘ Excess 
Year (*) Arrivals Departures of immigration 





1911 : 518,215 512,085 
1912 : 615,292 401 ,863 
1913 611,924 815,303 
1914 633,805 769, 276 
1915 384,174 50,070 
1916 366,748 240,807 125,941 
1917 362,877 146,379 216,498 
1918 211,853 193,268 18,585 
1919 237 ,021 216,231 20,790 
1920 621,576 428 ,062 193,514 
1921 978, 163 426,031 552, 132 




















(‘) Year ending 30 June. 
(*) This large increase is explained by the relaxation of restrictions during the war, 
whereby the entry of agricultural labourers, particularly from Mexico, was made easier. 


The next two tables show the country from which most of the 
immigrants came, and the race or people to which they belonged, a 
comparison being made with the previous year. 





Country 1924 (*) 4920 (*) Country 4921 (*) 





Italy 222,260} 95,145 || Mexico 30,758 
United Kingdom 79,577} 48,062 || Scandinavia 22,854 
Greece 28,502} 11,981 |} Portugal 19,195 
Poland 95,089} 4,813 || Spain 23,818 
Czechoslovakia 40,884) 3,426 || China 4,009 
British N. America| 72,317} 90,025 |} Japan 7,878 





























(‘) Year ending 30 June. 





Races or peoples 1924 1920 





Italians (North and South) 222,496 97,890 
English 54,627 58,366 
Hebrew 119,036 14,292 
Irish 39,056 20,781 
Scandinavian 25,812 16,621 
Scotch 24,649 21,180 
Spanish 27 ,448 23,594 

















The number of immigrants admitted from Canada and Mexico was 
rather less than in 1919-1920, owing in the case of Mexico to more or 
less depressed industrial conditions in the southern States, and in the 
case of Canada to the high rate of currency exchange, the advances in 





(") Ninth Annual Report of the Secretary of Labour for the fiscal year ending 
30 June 1924. Washington, Government Printing Office. 1921 
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railway rates, and general economic conditions and wage rates “not 
materially lower than that which prevails in the United States ”. The 
special war-time regulations, under which the illiteracy, contract 
labour, and head tax conditions were temporarily relaxed in favour of 
agricultural labour from Mexico, were rescinded on 2 March 1921. 
Under these regulations 72,862 aliens were admitted from 1917 to 1921. 
On 30 June 1921 34,922 of these had returned to Mexico, 414 died, 494 
have since been admitted as permanent residents, 21,400 deserted, and 
15,632 were still with their original employers who brought them in. 


With regard to Oriental immigration, 4,017 Chinese were admitted, 
as compared with 2,148 in the previous year. A considerable number of 
Chinese also succeeded in entering the country by deserting from 
vessels on which they were serving, entering surreptitiously across the 
land borders, or being smuggled in at various remote places. A plan 
for preventing these desertions of Chinese seamen is being devised. 
There were also admitted in transit 17,907 Chinese. The number ol 
Japanese admitted was 10,675, as compared with 12,868 in 1919-1920, 
while 3,599 went to Hawaii as compared with 3,306 in 1919-1920. 

It is stated that large numbers of Europeans have proceeded to 
either Canada or Mexico with the purpose of ultimately gaining surrepti- 
tious entry into the United States ; hundreds of them have been arrested 
in the United States, and ordered to be deported. Deportations 
numbered 4,517 in the year under review as compared with 2,762 in the 
previous year. The deportees included : 


1,268 Mexicans 179 French 
389 English 139 Irish 
380 Russians 138 Polish 
341 Chinese 134 Hebrews 


252 Germans 105 Scots 
216 South Italians 


The Secretary of Labour states that conditions at Ellis Island are 
unsatisfactory (*), but every effort is being made to make every 
immigration station a place of welcome. The facilities at Ellis Island 
are stated to be inadequate ; a request was made to the budget officer 
for $1,008,000 for improvements, and Congress was recommended to 
make an immediate appropriation of $123,470.75 for this purpose. 


During the year 1920-1921, 198,530 petitions for naturalisation and 
304,481 declarations of intention were filed (*). Of the former, 17,636 
were under the special law dealing with aliens who had performed mili- 
tary service. These figures show that 503,011 took either initial or final 
steps towards citizenship, as compared with 519,003 in 1919-1920. The 
decrease is due to the fact that the petitions under the special law 
relating to military service decreased by 34,336, the number of petitions 
under the general law being the largest since the organisation of federal 
supervision of the naturalisation laws. 

The number of petitions actually dealt with by the courts during the 
year 1920-1921 was 228,120 (49,817 carried over from 1919-1920, 128,216 
of the 198,530 referred to above, and 50,087 carried over from previous 





(8) International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 4, April 1922, p 6%7. 
(°) Ninth Annual Report of the Secretary of Labour for the fiscal year ending 
30 June 1921. Washington, Government Printing Office. 1921. 
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years). Of these, 18,981 were dismissed, 45,483 were continued, aad 
163,656 were admitted. The reasons for dismissal were as follows : 


Seeking to evade military duty by claiming alienage 1,736 
Immoral character 719 
Ignorance of American institutions 1,120 
Persons who were cilizens already 274 
Under Section 2169 of Revised Statutes (only white persons 

and Africans may be naturalised) 20 
Death of petitioner 533 
Failure to comply with the law 14,579 


With regard to citizenship training, the Department intends 


To establish, in particular, a closer and more friendly relationship with 
the foreign-born population, toward their education in American laws, 
customs, and life, and for guarding them from views and doctrines of 
government repugnant to our Constitution. 


Brazil 


The report of the Ministry for Agriculture in the State of Sao Paulo 
for the year 1920 states that 44,553 persons arrived in the State during 
the year. Of that number 32,848 arrived at the port of Santos and 
12,069 came by railway. Of the former, 11,800 were Portuguese, 
7,243 Spaniards, 5,476 Italians, 2,605 Brazilians from other States, 
1,713 Turks, and 1,123 Germans. Of those who arrived by railway 
10,094 were Brazilians. Of the 44,553, 36,493 were voluntary immigrants 
who paid their own expenses and 8,060 had their journey paid by the 
State. The number of passengers who left Santos travelling third class 
and therefore considered as emigrants was 16,478. 

It is stated that although these figures are satisfactory they cannot 
be considered sufficiently large from the point of view of agricultural 
needs. Voluntary immigration forms only a very small proportion of 
the total number of immigrants who go on the land. Most of the 
voluntary immigrants take up various form of employment other than 
agriculture. The following table shows the number of voluntary 
immigrants who disembarked at Santos from 1908 to 1920 and who were 
sent to the hostel in the city of Sao Paulo. 


Year Immigrants disembarked Immigrants sent to hostel 
29,515 6,869 
25,716 6,944 
23,229 : 
87,147 
55,908 
63,373 
31,906 
13.908 
11,086 

6,709 
5,340 
12 220 
24,460 


Total 340,507 
GOVERNMENT POLICY AND LEGISLATION 
Land Settlement in Australia 


At the conference of State Premiers, held on 17 and 18 January, 
further steps were taken in the development of immigration policy (?°). 


('°) Argus, Melbourne, 19 Jan. 1922. 
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Mr. Hughes, Prime Minister of the Commonwealth, stated at the close 
of the conference that some difficulties in the working of the existing 
scheme, which was based on the agreement of 1920, had been cleared 
up. These difficulties arose from the fact that the Commonwealth 
desired to maintain some control of the money advanced to the States 
for settlement purposes, and it was suggested that the developmental 
schemes should be under the control of special boards, on which the 
Commonwealth should have representation. The States objected to this 
course, on the ground that it was an unnecessary intrusion into the work 
of purely State administration. An alternative plan has therefore been 
adopted, by which specified proposals are to be submitted to the Com- 
monwealth, which will approve them and obtain money for them on the 
loan market. All the States have now promised to submit schemes, 
and Western Australia has already done so. Some details of the West 
Australian scheme may be given here. 

Land must be cleared in the wheat belt for present conditional pur- 
chase holders. Thousands of farms settled within the last twelve 
years need further development ; 2,000,000 acres can be cleared. This 
is contract work, which can largely be done by the immigrant. The 
cost of this work (£3,000,000) may be spread over three years ; the rate 
at which it is done depends on the number of men brought in. Wheat 
lands where cleared are cropped at once, and usually each year for the 
first four years without rest (fallow). This means a great deal of work 
in growing and handling crops. South-West development, including 
drainage, clearing, roadmaking, and railway construction, will require 
£1,000,000 per annum for three years. Provision of £2,000,000 per 
annum under these two heads will enable at least 25,000 men, women 
and children to be brought in. 

The basis of the financial agreement between the Commonwealth 
and the State will be : (a) the State’s responsibilities as described below; 
(b) the Commonwealth's responsibility to borrow money for the State's 
purposes. The Commonwealth will pay to the State half the cost for 
the first five years, to be retained by the State to cover any losses 
which may be sustained. Should the British Government at any time be 
induced to provide part of the cost, the amount so provided is to be 
deducted from the cost referred to before determination of the Com- 
monwealth contributions. The State can guarantee that land will be 
provided when men prove suitable and experienced. It will definitely 
undertake to settle one immigrant for every £1,000 provided for any 
purpose. If money is provided now for advance to present settlers for 
further improvement or for railways, etc., the State undertakes to 
provide the funds necessary for farm making, when required, for the 
immigrant settler. This proposal is necessary, because work must be 
provided for the newcomer for at least twelve months. He cannot be 
settled on his own block without the experience gained by working for 
farmers. ; 

The State definitely undertakes to place men on the land in the South- 
West in groups. Under the group settlement system the State will 
provide land free, except for office and survey fees (about £13). The 
area will vary from 50 to 160 acres, but will always be sufficient. Each 
group will consist of 20 farmers, working on a sustenance allowance, 
under a foreman, at the preparation of 20 farms, with house, water and 
the clearing and fencing necessary to bring the farm to the productive 
stage, where the farmer can live comfortably and pay his way. Stock 
and machinery will be provided. The cost of farm making, drainage, 
supervision, etc. will be charged to the land. Interest to date of taking 
possession will be capitalised. Men with small capital and experience 
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may select suitable areas for individua) development where the clearing 
is not so heavy as to prevent development single-handed. Land is free 
as before up to 160 acres, and Agricultural Bank advances are available. 

Queensland is putting forward a scheme for settling immigrants on 
cotton lands. Cotton growing, however, according to the Com- 
monwealth Prime Minister, is not confined to Queensland. It could 
also be carried on in New South Wales. By an arrangement with the 
Empire Cotton-Growing Corporation a satisfactory guarantee of price 
has been secured, and it is hoped by the same means to ensure a good 
market for the product. The cotton crop lends itself to small settle- 
ments, and a quantity can be produced without outside labour sufficient 
to maintain a settler. 

Some of the States are adopting an independent immigration policy. 
Thus in New South Wales a Bill has been introduced to enable unused 
er only partly used lan within reasonable distance of existing railway 
lines to be opened up. According to the Minister for Agriculture (?%), 
this measure will ensure provision for the land-hungry people of the 
State and for desirable settlers from the Motherland, and will also be a 
giant stride towards the realisation of the ideal of a million farms for 
a million farmers. 

The Agent-General for Victoria in London consulted the British emi- 
gration authorities in March about a scheme for the settlement of 10,000 
British farmers in Victoria (3). Under this scheme, which still requires 
parliamentary sanction in Victoria, the State Government proposes to 
raise £12,000,000 by loan in three annual instalments for the purpose of 
financing British settlers on 10,000 prepared irrigation farms of 15 to 
20 acres each, up to a limit of £1,200 per man. These loans will be a 
charge on the farms, and will be repayable by instalments. 

Mr. Hughes is reported (!") to have said, in a speech at Sydney on 
25 January, that apart from Western Australia and Queensland he had 
abandoned any idea of reaching a general agreement with the States. 
The best thing he could do was to carry on with the co-operation of as 
many States as possible. He referred to the proposals (!*) put forward 
for “ peopling the Northern Territory with black labour”, and said the 
idea was absurd. 


































Emigration from Italy to Brazil 


The Brazilian Federal Government, according to the constitutional 
procedure of that country, has laid before Congress the agreement 
between Italy and Brazil on migration and labour, which was signed at 
Rome on 8 October 1921 (#4). The Italian Emigration Department has 
decided that in order to safeguard the application of this agreement, 
registration of workers for Brazil will be limited at first (#5). Registra- 
tion will be open to regular family groups which include at least three 
skilled agricultural workers; individual registration is not allowed. 
The reason for this is that the work will be carried out in rural districts, 
away from populous centres, and an agricultura! worker, finding himself 
isolated, might be inclined to leave the district and swell the ranks of 
the unemployed who drift only too easily into the chief centres of popu- 
lation in America. Families may include brothers and sisters, but not 
more distant relations. 





















(#2) Argus, Melbourne, 26 Jan. 1922. 
(12) Morning Post, 13 Jan. 1922. 

(18) International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 3, Mar. 1922, p. 503. 

(4) Internalional Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 2, Feb. 1922, pp. 307 and 308. 
(15) Bolletino dell’ Emigrazione. 
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Reciprocity between Italy and Sweden 


A Swedish Royal Decree dated 4 November 1921 stated that, as from 
1 December 1921, Italian workers and their representatives would be 
placed on a footing of complete equality with Swedish nationals under 
the Accident Insurance Act. Hitherto the Swedish Act of 27 June 1916 
on compulsory insurance against industrial accidents applied to foreign 
workers, but Section 27 stipulated that persons not Swedish citizens and 
not resident in the country, who were entitled to sickness gratuity or 
an annuity, were liable to have the payment reduced by from 20 to 
50 per cent. of its capital value. In case of death, the funeral gratuity, 
annuities, or capital payments were only granted to those who were 
resident in the Kingdom at the time of the accident. The King was, 
however, authorised to make exceptions to this rule on condition that 
other countries accorded reciprocal treatment to Swedish nationals, 
As Italian accident legislation makes no distinction between Italian and 
foreign workers, the Emigration Department approached the Swedish 
Government in order to have this part of the Swedish Act applied. The 
Royal Decree mentioned above was issued for this purpose. 


Work of the Italian General Emigration Department 


In an interview with the Mondo, Mr. Giuseppe de Michelis, the 
Italian Commissioner-General of Emigration, described the work 
which his Department is undertaking, in order to ensure that the full 
economic, social, and intellectual value of emigration may be realised, 


as much in the interests of the emigrant labourer as in those of the 
community. Emigration, which at one time was a purely personal 
matter, has of late years become a mass movement and a matter of 
public concern. The Commissioner-General outlined the programme 
which his Department is undertaking to carry out as follows : 


(1) Industrial and educational preparation of the emigrant in his own 


country. 
(2) Investigation of the labour market abroad and the search for new 


openings for emigrant labour. 

(3) Moral and physical assistance and protection before departure, 
during the journey, and on arrival. 

(4) Finding of employment in countries of immigration and supervision 
of the enrolment of workers in Italy. 

(5) Taking all steps with a view to the institution of settlements and 
public works abroad and the establishment of labour co-operative societies. 

(6) International treaties and agreements with governments and labour 
contracts with individuals. 


Assistance to Foreign Unemployed Workers in Belgium 


The Belgian National Emergency Fund allows unemployed persons 
of foreign nationality to draw benefit on the same conditions as Belgian 
nationals, provided that they are resident in Belgium, and that similar 
privileges are accorded to Belgians in their country of origin. Accoré- 
ing to instructions sent by the Belgian Government to the unemploy- 
ment societies which administer the emergency fund, five countries at 
present fulfil the conditions which entitle their nationals to benefit. In 
Great Britain, foreign nationals who are regularly insured against 
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Denmark, foreign subjects have the same right as Danes to belong to 
recognised societies, and to receive unemployment benefit issued by 








: 
| 
) 
unemployment have the same privileges as British subjects. In 


them. The position of foreigners in the Netherlands is very similar. 
be Unemployed Belgians in Austria enjoy the same privileges as those 
der accorded to Austrian subjects under the Act of 24 March 1920, provided 
916 that Belgium gives reciprocal treatment to Austrian subjects resident ' 





is observed, foreign workers may receive the same benefits as those 






in that country. In Poland also, provided the condition of reciprocity 
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ral provided for Polish citizens. The Belgian Government has, as yet, 
to received no particulars or has only incomplete information regarding 
ity, other countries. There are some countries in which the unemployment 
eng insurance system is so organised that nationals of that country are not 
wa allowed to receive the benefits granted in Belgium. 
als. 
me Embarkation of Stowaways in France 
rhe The French Government has recently introduced a Bill to prevent the 
embarkation of stowaways on board merchant ships. It is stated that } 
under the Three per Cent. Act in the United States, the principal ship- 
ping companies have been informed that the quotas for Spain, Syria, and : 
Persia, etc., for 1922 have been exhausted. In consequence, nationals 
of these countries who arrive in France with the intention of crossing 
the to America make every possible attempt to get on board ship, even if 
ork this involves the payment of a considerable sum to accomplices. i 
full This situation does considerable harm to the shipping companies and, 
sed, what is still more serious, threatens to compromise the public interest. ; 
the Stowaways are almost always undesirable persons, and the government, . 
nal which undertakes to guarantee safety on the railways, cannot remain r 
* of indifferent to the safety of travellers on board ship. , 
ms The Bill contains only one clause. Its first paragraph states that . 
stowaways shall be liable to imprisonment varying from six days to six 
wa months. For the purposes of the Act a stowaway is a person who goes if 
or attempts to go on board ship with a view to travelling on the ship, 
new without the knowledge of the captain. Paragraph 2 provides that ij 
persons who, either on board or ashore, encourage the embarkation or h 
ure, disembarkation of stowaways shall be liable to special penalties of fine i 
or imprisonment. The frequent embarkation of stowaways is stated to 1 
sion be mainly due to the presence in the ports of suspicious individuals or if 
unscrupulous agents who, in collusion with members of the crew, f 
and succeed in smuggling passengers on board without the knowledge of 
ies. the captain. Paragraph 3 mentions certain extenuating circumstances 
our to be considered in the application of the Act. 
Organisation of the Spanish Emigration and Colonisation Departments ' 
Under the Royal Order of 4 March 1922, the Spanish Ministry of | 
ro Labour, Commerce, and Industry has been reorganised. Questions of j 
‘lar emigration and settlement are placed under the control of the Labour q 
ri Sub-Directorate which is attached to this Ministry. Clause 23 of the 4 
4 Order provides that the Emigration’ Department shall deal with all 
— bodies and matters under the Emigration Act, and the regulations i 
7 connected with it. It will also maintain relations with the Superior 
ih Council of Emigration and with all official bodies who deal in any way 






with emigration, especially the questions of staff, inspection, patents, 
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ports, and examination of emigrants. It will also be responsible for the 
financial and economic functions of the Superior Council, the local com- 
mittees, emigrants’ welfare societies in America, and similar bodies, 

Clause 24 describes the functions of the Colonisation Department, 
which include relations between the Ministry and the Central Council 
for Colonisation and Internal Settlement, and with official bodies with 
similar functions. Other functions are a supervision of the application 
of legislation on such questions, investigation of agrarian ownership 
and tenancy, proposals for the amendment of existing legislation, col- 
lective agreements between agricultural employers and workers, food 
supply, rural housing, and statistics. 


Foreign Workers in Panama 


By a Decree issued on 7 January 1922 the Government of the Panama 
Republic temporarily prohibited the entry of all foreign workers into 
the country, on the ground of the serious economic situation. An 
exception was made in favour of persons arriving in the country under 
an employment contract previously made, but even such persons are 
advised not to leave their own countries. 


Immigration Proposals in the United States 


The Committee on Immigration and Naturalisation of the House of 
Representatives reported favourably on the extension for another year 
of the Three Per Cent. Act, and on 20 January the House of Representa- 


tives accepted the proposal by a vote of 280 to 36. The majority report 
of the Committee states that 


the Committee on Immigration and Naturalisation has in course of 
preparation a complete new naturalisation code, the terms of which it is 
hoped will enable us to recognise clearly those among us who are truly 
desirous of gaining citizenship and receiving thereafter the benefits of 
citizenship rather than asking favours or making demands as alien residents. 


The Committee believes that many of the mishaps attendant upon 
the inauguration of the law will not occur during its extension for one 
year. Reference is made in this connection to the short time interven- 
ing between the enactment of the law and the beginning of its operation, 
to the placing of United States visas on passports in excess of quotas, to 
the fact that from Persia and some countries with small quotas a few 
immigrants started for the United States months before the law was 
enacted and arrived months after it was in operation, and to the case 
in which 450 or more Armenians born in Turkey were brought in and 
on arrival found the Turkish quota exhausted. The Committee thinks 
that for a new law dealing with human beings there have been 
remarkably few difficulties in administration, and concludes that until 
a better plan can be devised it is advisable to retain an emergency law. 

On 20 January the Secretary of Labour declared in an interview that 
hundreds of aliens were being illegally brought into the United States. 
Such illegal entries were being made from the Bahamas and Cuba into 
Florida, across the Mexican border, and through Canada. The report of 
the Legislative Committee of the American Federation of Labour sup- 
ports this statement. The Committee thinks that the neglect of Con- 
gress to appropriate sufficient money to control the Mexican and Cana- 
dian borders is responsible for the great influx. 
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The administration of the immigration law has recently been 
criticised from a different point of view. It is stated in a recent ar- 
ticle (®) that neither the Department of State, which supervises the im- 
migration machinery in Europe through its consulates, nor the 
Department of Labour, which supervises immigration matters in Amer- 
ica, should deal with the question at all. The suggestion is made that 
a small Federal Immigration Commission, composed of men whose 
training and achievements mark them as being competent to act as 
members of such an important body, should be appointed for this 
urpose. 
: Another point was raised by Mr. W. W. Peters, representing the | 
Commissioner-General of Immigration, who stated, at a Conference held 
in New York in January on the initiative of the Y. W. C. A., that the 
Department of Labour had recently sent government representatives to 
several large European cities to investigate requests for visas, thus | 
initiating the attempt to enforce the immigration law on the European 
side. 

An article in the Immigrant for February 1922, which gives a six i 
months’ survey of the operation of the Three per Cent. Act, suggests 
that the human hardships involved in it can be remedied (1) by means i 
of new legislation ; (2) by administrative means, such as a more careful 
issue Of visas by the United States consulates ; and (3) by diplomacy. 
With regard to the third method, reference is made to the possibility of 
an agreement being reached between the United States and the various 
countries of emigration and to the Emigration Commission of the 
International Labour Office, which “offers a unique opportunity for 
emigration and immigration countries to get together to consider and \ 
discuss problems of migration ”. 

Among new Bills recently introduced, reference may be made to one i 
(S. 2866) introduced by Mr. Dillingham in the Senate, which provides 
that any person, including transport companies, bringing to the United 
States any alien not admissible by the terms of the Act, shall pay to the 
collector of customs $100 for each such alien, and, in addition, a sum 
equal to that paid by the alien for his transport from the initial port of 
departure to the port of arrival. A resolution introduced by Mr. Johnson i 
(H. J. 237) on 19 December 1921 would enable the Secretary of Labour } 
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lo delay the deportation of persons arriving in excess of quotas for a 
period not to exceed six months. This would refer only to relatives of 
citizens or residents of the United States. On the same date a Bill was 
introduced in the Senate by Mr. King to create an Immigration Board 
and establish a system of alien registration. A Bill (S. 2988) was also | 
introduced in the Senate by Mr. Robinson to make permanent the 
admission of aliens who have been permitted to land temporarily in } 
excess of their country’s quota (1). 












COLLECTIVE RECRUITING OF LABOUR 
Recruiting of Labour in Italy for Abroad 


The Italian Commissioner-General of Emigration, in the interview 
already noted (1%), described the conditions under which collective 
recruiting of labour in Italy for abroad is at present carried on. As 









(2) Kenneth Roserts in the Saturday Evening Post. 

(17) Foreign Born, Feb. 1922. New York. 

(18) See p. 812 ; interview reported in Corrispondenza Settimanale, published 
by the Umanitaria Society. 
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regards individual emigration, that of isolated individuals or single 
families, the Department merely exercises general supervision and 
protection as provided by law for all emigrants, but in the case of 
collective emigration under employment contracts, it has a controlling 
authority which has been influential in obtaining for these emigrants 
suitable guarantees of satisfactory legal, economic, and social treatment. 
The Department is empowered to examine employment contracts, and, 
if necessary, to amend them. In so doing, the Department has made 
the most of a system only sketched in outline by legislation. By these 
means it secures the insertion in employment contracts of conditions to 
supplement the inadequacy of social legislation in many countries, and 
te secure fair treatment for Italian emigrants. The insertion of these 
clauses in a large number of such contracts tends to establish a 
“customary law” which will provide a basis for future international 
agreement. 

As a result of this action, a great many Italian workers in foreign 
countries enjoy privileges affecting wages, social insurance, the 
safeguarding and despatch of their savings, health protection, and many 
other protective measures which they could never obtain themselves 
from foreign employers. 

The importance of this work is emphasised by the fact that in the 
last three years the Department found employment abroad, under 
approved employment contracts, for 150,000 workers, who send home 
every year more than 1,000,000,000 lire in savings. This work on the 
part of the Emigration Department is a step in the direction of the 
practical achievement of organised emigration, by associations, labour 
co-operative societies, and associations of capital and labour, under 


which Italian emigrants can gain the greatest material and social 
advantages abroad. 


Recruiting of Agricultural Workers for Germany in Czechoslovakia (**) 


Negotiations, at which representatives of German employers and 
workers were present, took place at the beginning of February between 
representatives of the Czechoslovak Government and the German Central 
Office for Workers, regarding the conditions on which emigrants from 
Czechoslovakia may be recruited for employment in Germany. This 
recruiting may only be carried out through the employment exchanges 
and the provincial labour offices, which are in constant contact with 
the German Central Office. The Czechoslovak representatives laid 
particular stress on the condilion that workers should not suffer from 
any depreciation of the German currency which might take place 
during 1922. They proposed that the workers should receive pay, at the 
current rate of exchange, corresponding to the normal wage in 
Czechoslovakia (about 8 kronen a day). This was not accepted by the 
German representatives, who made a counter-proposal to the effect that 
the immigrant workers should be employed only in places where wages 
are already sufficiently high, as for example in the Rhineland, Hanover, 
Saxon-Anhalt, ete. 

With regard to the retention of part of the wage, amounting to 
10 marks per week for 15 weeks, as a guarantee against a breach of 
contract, and the deposit of 200 marks for the tools, etc. supplied, an 
agreement was reached to the effect that the German Central Office 





(?*) Der land- und forstwirtschaftliche Arbeitgeber, 27 February 1922. Berlin. 
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would calculate the value of these sums at the average rate of exchange 
prevailing during the period of the contract, and that the employer 
would refund the money on that basis. It is believed that, with the 
removal of the difficulties which have hitherto prevented Czechoslovak 
seasonal workers going to Germany, about fifteen or twenty thousand 
of these immigrants may be expected during 1921. 


WELFARE AND PROTECTION WORK 
Altitude of the British Labour Party 


In an article in the Labour News, the official organ of the Labour 
Party, on 16 February 1922, the report of the Overseea Settlement 
Committee for 1921 (2°) is criticised. 


To export our young people and import food from overseas instead 
of setting them to work in growing food at home does not strike one as an 
excessively intelligent policy. Better to emigrate than starve, but is this 
country so overcrowded that we have a surplus population of young, 
capable, and vigorous workers which we can afford to lose? State-aided 
emigration may ease the unemployment problem at home and make matters 
worse in the Dominions... Neither in this country nor in the Dominions 
will Labour regard state-aided schemes of land settlement as a remedy for 
unemployment ... The report of this Committee illustrates the need for 
consultations between British Labour and Labour in the Dominions on the 
policy to be adopted with regard to emigration and kindred problems. 


Education of Emigrants in Italy 


The American Act of 1917, instituting a literacy test for immigrants, 
drew the attention of the Italian Emigration Department to questions 
of education. On the initiative of this Department, evening schools and 
holiday schools were opened in many districts for the benefit of emi- 
grants who were totally or partially illiterate. In 1920, 790 such schools 
were opened, especially in the Abruzzi, Campagna, Calabria, and 
Sicily. These schools were attended by 28,000 pupils, of whom 15,000 
sat for the examination. 

In 1921 the Ministry of Education took over this work by instituting 
a national campaign against illiteracy, founded largely on the experi- 
ments made by the Emigration Department. This work having passed 
into other hands, the Emigration Department then took up more 
specialised emigrant instruction, both for general and vocational educa- 
tion. Special courses were set up side by side with those arranged by 
the Ministry of Education, and also vocational courses for cement 
workers, plasterers, gardeners, carpenters, engineers, needlewomen, etc. 
Building yards were opened for technical instruction to masons, and 
courses in colonial agriculture for agricultural and mathematical 
students, with a view to the awarding of scholarships. 

The object of the educational policy of the Emigration Department is 
twofold ; first to increase the wages of unskilled workers, thereby 
enabling them to send home larger savings, but even more to increase 
the prestige of the Italian worker, and thus increase the social influence 
of the Italian emigrant population. 





(7°) International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 4, April 1922, p. 636. 
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Swiss Philanthropic Societies 


On 30 January 1922, the Swiss Federal Government issued a circular 
to Cantonal governments on the subject of subsidies to Swiss philan- 
thropic societies abroad paid during 1921. In this circular it is stated 
that the grants from the Cantons amounted to a total sum of 
28,500 francs, as compared with 29,200 francs in 1920. The contribution 
of the Federal Government was 40,000 francs. A table is appended to the 
circular giving details of 143 Swiss philanthropic societies, 13 Swiss 
national associations, and 26 homes and hospitals, making a total of 
182 Swiss societies and institutions as compared with 192 in 1920. The 
table gives particulars in each case of the total funds of the society in 
1920 and 1921, receipts and relief granted in 1920, expenses of manage- 
ment, etc., and the amount of the annual grant from the Confederation 
and Cantons. The largest grant (namely 10,000 francs) was made to 
the Swiss Benevolent Society (Société Helvétique de Bienfaisance). 
Many of these societies gave up any claim to grants. 
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The Opinion of the Governments of the Australian 
States on the Use of White Lead in Painting 


N order to obtain sufficient information to reply to the questionnaire 
| of the International Labour Office—issued in preparation for the 
1921 Conference—on the prohibition of the use of white lead in 
painting, the Australian Government referred this questionnaire to the 
States of the Commonwealth for consideration and report. In connec- 
tion with this reference, the New South Wales Board of Trade decided 
to conduct an enquiry on the use of white lead in painting, its dangers 
and their prevention. During the enquiry, which opened on 22 June 
1921, 19 public sittings were held, in the course of which 52 witnesses 
were examined. The published report (?) of this enquiry and the 
replies of the other Australian States did not reach the International 
Labour Office until after the close of the 1921 Conference, but the 
reports seem of sufficient interest to call for a summary of the 
principal points. 


New SoutH WALES 


The volume published by the New South Wales Board of Trade 
contains first a general report of 79 pages divided into several chapters 
including : Introductory ; The Chemical and Physiological Data ; The 
Public Vital Statistics and their Interpretation ; The Evidence from 
Administrative and Trade Experience ; Genera] Conclusions. This part 
is followed by the verbatim report of the sittings, statistical tables, and 
other appendices, making in all 771 pages. 

The chief subjects discussed in the chapter on the physiological data 
are the channels through which the poison may gain entrance to the 
body and the distinction between “lead absorption” and “lead 
poisoning”. After a reference to the cumulative action of lead and the 
varying degrees of poisonousness of different lead compounds, there 
is a survey of the commonest forms of lead poisoning. The proper 
definition of lead poisoning is discussed and the extent to which 
individual characteristics increase or decrease susceptibility _to 
poisoning. The different symptoms for the diagnosis of lead poisoning 
are then discussed : blue line on the gums, colic, paralysis, presence 
of basophile granules in the red corpuscles, and nephritis. The 
experience of Professor Chapman and Dr. Smith provides grounds 
for laying special emphasis on the last of these symptoms 





(1) AustrauiaA, New Sourh Wates, Boarp oF TRADE: Report of the New 
South Wales Board of Trade on White Lead as used in the Painting Industry : 
Its Dangers and their Prevention. With Appendices, Evidence, Addresses and 
Exhibits. pp, ~xxix+771. Sidney, William Applegate Gullick, Government 
printer. 1921. (33569 (a).] 
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Without any wish to undervalue the Australian report, it is none 
the less to be regretted that the only authorities quoted in this interest. 
ing enquiry are a portion of the report of the British Departmental 
Committee, the book Lead Poisoning and Lead Absorption published 
by Dr. Legge and Sir Kenneth Goadby in 1912, Dr. Hamilton's 
pamphlet Hygiene of the Painters’ Trade, and Sir Kenneth Goadby’s 
lecture before the Royal Society of Arts on Immunity and Industrial 
Diseases. It would have been interesting to have had also some 
account of the experience of other countries, such as France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, and others. 


The chapter on statistics gives the number of deaths of male 
workers aged 15 and upwards, the death rates for different age 
groups, the average age of death in various occupations, and the 
numbers as given by the 1911 Census of painters and of workers in 
other occupations. As the accuracy of the conclusions drawn from 
the figures was likely to be affected by war conditions, the figures 
for 1915 were selected in order to reduce this error to a minimum. 
The statistics for that year show that for painters the largest propor- 
tions of deaths occurs in the age period 50 to 54, while for carpenters, 
who may be taken as fairly typical of bread-winners generally, the 
largest proportion of deaths occurs in the age period 60 to 64 For 
painters the average age of death is 53.5, for carpenters 60.9, and for 
all occupied bread-winners 57.1. These figures are for workers aged 
15 and over. For workers aged 20 and over at death the figures are: 
painters 54.2, carpenters 61.6, all bread-winners 57.8. 

Assuming that the distribution by age and occupation is the same 
as at the Census of 1911, the estimated death rates for painters and 
males in all occupations, based on deaths during the period 1909-15, 
are as follows (?) : 





All occupations 
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All ages 15 and over 
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“If the death rates of painters at the various ages be applied to the 
population of males in ‘all occupations’,” the Report goes on, “ the 





(?) Op. cit., p. 40, Exhibit No. 22. 
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resultant death rate is 15.7 per thousand. This may be taken as the 
index of mortality for the painters and as comparable with 12.0 for 
all occupations ”. 


Out of a thousand men aged 20 the number of survivors at the ages 
stated would be as follows: 





Age Painters All males 





20 1,000 1,000 
30 965 960 
40 905 905 
50 795 815 
60 610 680 
70 350 460 
80 90 170 
90 10 20 
100 = ~ 











Expectation of life at age 20 About 42 years About 45 years 











The following table for various causes of death shows the excess 
of deaths for painters due to certain diseases () : 





Cause of death as proportion of all deaths 





Lead poison- 
Lead Bright’s Tubercu- ing, Bright’s 


- ; losis disease and 
poisoning | disease (all forms)| tuberculosis 


(all forms) 


All Causes 





(A) (2) (3) (4) 6) (total 3-5) 





Alloccupations (Com- 
monwealth, males, 
aged 15 years and 
over), 1,000 0.4 55.2 90.4 

Painters (New South 
Wales, aged 15 
years and over). 1,000 16 152 128 296 


























It follows that for every thousand deaths the extra death rate per 
thousand due to lead is 150. 

At the request of the Board, their Statistical Officer asked the State 
Inspector-General of Mental Hospitals for information as to the 
frequency of lead poisoning as a causative factor in insanity. The 
available data are incomplete, but the records of one of the largest 
mental hospitals in the State seem to admit of the conclusion that 
the insanity rate for painters (insanity due to lead poisoning) is about 
1.2 per thousand deaths per annum, while for all workers the rate is 
0.8. The Report points out that these figures must be taken with 
important reservations, on account of the omission of painters not 
employed on buildings, and on account also of the absence of any 


— 





(°) Op. cit., p. 736. Exhibit No. 16. 
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satisfactory definition of lead poisoning from the medical point of view. 
The figures are therefore merely quoted here without any criticism 
of the conclusions which have been drawn from them. 

An enquiry on the frequency of tuberculosis and of pneumoconiosis 
among the miners of Broken Hill gives the Report the opportunity of 
discussing the connection between tuberculosis and lead poisoning, 
The irritant effect of dust on the respiratory system is, of course, 
admitted ; the question at issue is rather how far tuberculosis among 
painters is directly due to lead poisoning. There has been prolonged 
discussion on the question and some authors are not yet agreed on a 
definite answer to it. In this case, too, it does not seem very easy 
to compare the working conditions of the miners, who are exposed to 
more or less silicious dust containing a very high percentage of galena 
and blende, with the working conditions of painters. 

Attention is also called to the question of arterio-renal symptoms in 
persons suffering from lead poisoning to a greater or less extent. The: 
opinion is expressed that there are strong grounds for attribut‘ng many 
of the cases of nephritis occurring among painters to substances other 
than lead, namely, zinc oxide and turpentine. The data quoted in 
support of this theory are, however, the result of experiment rather 
than of clinical observations. The occupational poisoning of painters 
is not at all comparable with the acute and sub-acute symptoms 
observed in animals exposed to the action of turpentine and zinc oxide. 
Further, if it is admitted, as it has been, that chronic nephritis can 
to some extent be caused by the dust of lead sulphide (a substance 
which most writers consider to be only very slightly poisonous or 
even—with Rambousek—harmless on account of its insolubility), and if 
Legge and Goadby’s conclusion is accepted (that chronic nephritis 
among workers in lead industries might be one of the sequelae of lead 
poisoning), it does not seem necessary to bring in turpentine in order 
to explain lead poisoning among painters who use a lead compound 
which is much more poisonous that lead sulphide (galena). 

The chapter on administrative and trade experience deals first 
with hours of work, which are of only secondary interest for the 
subject. It goes on to discuss the right to compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1916 and points out that the Act has 
only been applied to very few cases. It then describes the experience 
of various State and Federal establishments with respect to lead poison- 
ing. It may be noted in particular that the Metropolitan Board of 
Water Supply has made considerable use of zinc white during the last 
two years. In the workshops of the State Railway Department, where 
about 400 painters are employed, substitutes for white lead have been 
used for inside painting of railway coaches, and a_ satisfactory 
substitute is reported to have been found for the roofs of carriages. 
Cases of lead poisoning are very rare in both of these establishments. 
In the Randwick Tramway Workshops, too, lead compounds are not 
generally much used. In the Naval Dockyard, for inboard painting, 
lead paint is used only for the first coat. 

The Report states that the data collected by the enquiry on the 
sickness rates of workers in State and Federal workshops are insuffi- 
cient to determine the real extent of lead poisoning among painters (‘). 

The Board also tried to ascertain the opinion of employers and 
workers in the painting trade as to the dangers of white lead. The 
employers invariably stated that the risk due to its use was insignifi- 
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(4) Op. cit., p. xlix. 
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cant and that the effect of the industry on the health of the workers 
was not worse than that of most other trades. The workers’ repres- 
entatives, on the contrary, expressed great alarm with respect to the 
dangers Of white lead and quoted the conclusions reached by the 
Operative Painters’ and Decorators’ Union during its enquiries of 
1918 and 1921. 

In face of these contradictory opinions the Board, at its second 
sitting, proposed the formation of a medical committee composed of 
persons having no direct interest in the question, to examine the risks 
of lead poisoning. The proposal was supported by the workers’ 
advocate. Counsel representing the lead mining, corroding, and other 
employers’ interests, however, expressed agreement in principle, but 
asked for time to consult his expert advisers before giving a decision. 
On 20 June the President of the Board addressed a letter to the Railway 
Commissioners asking them to undertake the proposed enquiry on 
painters and painters’ labourers employed in their workshops. The 
Board’s proposal was that a medical committee should be appointed 
for the purpose, consisting of three doctors, one the Railway Medical 
Officer, the second an officer of the Department of Public Health, and 
the third chosen by the parties concerned in the enquiry. The Railway 
Commissioners agreed to the suggestion, but on 15 August, after the 
last public sitting of the enquiry, counsel for the employers informed 
the Board that he and his clients could not accept the proposal in 
view of the practical difficulties which would undoubtedly be 
encountered. 

The Board is of Opinion that the evidence from administrative and 
trade experience is conflicting and unsatisfactory, but tends, neverthe- 
less, to support the conclusions drawn from statistics. It thinks that 
much of the obscurity surrounding the question which seems to exist 
from the industrial standpoint might have been cleariy illuminated by 
the proposed survey and considers it extremely regrettable that the 
employers represented before the Board would not adopt the proposal. 

The last chapter of the Report contains the general conclusions 
arrived at by the Board as a result of the enquiry. The most important 
passages are given below : 


The Board is able to pursue its inquiry to a conclusion without settling 
for its purposes the vexed question whether there are efficient and com- 
mercially available substitutes for white lead as a paint base. If it were 
technically possible to replace white lead in painting by efficient substitutes 
there would still be reasons why a Draft Convention prohibiting the use 
of white lead in painting should not be submitted in the name of this State 
to the Geneva Conference. . . 

If the Board’s view as to the co-efficiency of lead and zinc as causes 
of the tuberculosis of painters be correct, then a paint base containing 
5 per cent. of carbonate of lead, or 20 per cent. of sulphate of lead, with 
a residue of zinc oxide, might be the cause of evils which would again 
give occasion for a convention of the nations. 

Lead, as used in the painting industry, that is, lead principally in 
the form of a basic carbonate or white lead, is a substantial cause of injury 
and death to painters and other workmen engaged in the painting industry. 
As a cause of death lead is more effective in this industry than in any 
other occupation, but its toll of deaths, as recorded, does not by any means 
indicate its deleterious influence or destructive power. 


The Board then states that the figures disclosed by the British 
Departmental Enquiry were considered sufficiently grave to call for 
some action. In America, too, the question of lead poisoning is con- 
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sidered serious, though the recorded death rate is comparatively low. 
“It is rather because of complications resulting from gradual lead 
absorption as a factor in other diseases, including pulmonary 
tuberculosis, than as a direct cause of death that lead poisoning 
assumes importance in occupational or industrial hygiene”. 


The average number of deaths of painters in New South Wales from 
lead poisoning may not be impressive, but the pure death rate is strictly 
comparable with English experience, and the complication death rate, 
while unknown, is at least substantial. The attack rate is another matter. 
It is not possible to derive an attack rate of painters on the basis of factory 
experience in New South Wales, but it is perhaps reasonable to make 
certain inferences in relation to painters from the experience of the Technical 
Commission of Inquiry at Broken Hill. Nine per cent. of the 3,968 persons 
included in the Broken Hill survey were found to show arterio-renal symptoms 
which might have been due to lead absorbed as the result of exposure 
mainly to the dust of sulphide and oxide ores. This mixed dust must have 
been much less soluble, and therefore much less noxious, than the car- 
bonate of lead dust to which painters are exposed. In fact the vital 
statistics show that for every nineteen miners who die from lead poisoning 
in a series of years there are twenty-two painters who die from the same 
cause. If the dusts were equally noxious, and the exposure comparable, 
the same consequences might be expected to arise in each case; and a 
rate of prevalence of lead poisoning of 9 per cent. in the case of painters 
might thus be derived. But the uncertain factor of the relative exposure 
need not be given undue weight, for the vital statistics show that whatever 
the degree of exposure in the case of the painter, the joint effects of exposure 
and toxicity of the carbonate of lead dust make his position distincly more 
sinister than that of the miner. The rate of prevalence of arterio-renal 
lead poisoning amongst painters would thus be in the neighbourhood of 
11 per cent. The Broken Hill Survey indicated that there were 113 who 
showed symptoms not arterio-renal that might have been due to lead, 
and 254 who exhibited signs of pneumoconiosis and tuberculosis. If all of 
these persons be regarded as the subjects of lead poisoning and if the rate 
of prevalence amongst painters be thus derived at 22 per cent., the conditions 
of the New South Wales painters would be only half as bad as those of 
the 402 actively employed New York painters who were examined by. Dr. 
Louis I. Harris, the Director of the Bureau of Preventible Diseases, New York 
City Department of Health, in 1917-1918. 

In the absence of morbidity statistics it is only possible to base con- 
jectures as to the prevalent degree of sickness from lead poisoning on the 
mortality rates. Mortality statistics are of little value in a study of lead 
poisoning. “Rarely”, says Dr. Alice Hamilton, “does a painter die of 
uncomplicated and typical lead poisoning. The immediate cause of death 
is usually some chronic lesion which has been set up by the slow absorption 
of lead, but the physician, in making out his death certificate, gives the 
disease which is, strictly speaking, a secondary cause of death, as the 
principal cause, and the underlying chronic plumbism is either omitted or 
mentioned as a contributory cause”. Interpreting, then, the death statistics 
for lead poisoning and for the allied group of diseases, as the Board considers 
they ought to be interpreted, the conclusion arrived at is that the health 
conditions of the painting industry in New South Wales are as prejudicial 
as they have been found to be in England, and present real evils which 
are preventable and call for determined action in the public interest. 

The Board, having arrived at the conclusions indicated, has carefully 
considered what should be the nature of the action to be taken in the 
public interest. Immediate prohibition or restriction of the use of white lead 
is, the Board finds, not the appropriate remedy for the evils disclosed. 
There is, perhaps, no more reason at the moment for the prohibition of 
the use of white lead in paints than there is for the prohibition of lead 
‘mining at Broken Hill or elsewhere in the State, and, indirectly, for the 
prohibition of the mining of precious metals that are to be found in geolo- 
gical association with lead bodies. 
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Further on, the Board quotes the opinion of various English medical 
authorities who see no necessity for prohibition of the use of white 
lead in painting, and hold that the evidence in favour of prohibition is 
still incomplete. The Board also agrees that the case for prohibition 
is not yet made out and thinks that there is not much hope of the 
question being settled until medical science draws a clearer line 
between lead absdérption and lead poisoning. The Report continues: 


Prohibition of the use of lead might render the dust inhaled by the 
painter innocuous i. a combination of zinc dust and siliceous particles did 
not prove equally deleterious... Again, by common consent of the medical 
witnesses and the English medical authorities, lead dust and turpentine 
vapours are independent if co-existent causes of the arterio-renal disease 
from which painters suffer, but to what extent the health conditions of 
painters are seriously prejudiced by these vapours, or, indeed, those of the 
other volatile substances with which they are in daily contact, science 
cannot at present say. Some proportion, however, of the damage caused 
to the painter’s health by the materials with which he works must be 
assigned to turpentine, and possibly to a combination of turpentine vapours 
and lead dust. The prohibition of the use of lead in paints will probably 
not prevent paint sickness of the nephritic type. 


The Board cannot recommend even partial restriction of the use 
of white lead in paints or pigments in view of the serious effect, 
comparable with that of complete prohibition, which it would have 
on the local lead mining industry. It can see no way of measuring the 
degree of restriction which would be necessary in order to prevent 
dangers arising from the unrestricted use of white lead in paints. 
Regulation of the painting industry it does, however, consider 
immediately necessary, both in the interests of the painters and of the 
community. In support of this view, it quotes the measures prescribed 
by the English Factory and Workshop Act (protection against dust, 
provision of washing accommodation, mess rooms, overalls, cloak 
rooms, etc.) but adds that these provisions, admirable as they are in 
many ways, would, in the opinion of the British Departmental Com- 
mittee, be costly and difficult to apply in the painting industry. 

The Board suggests the possibility of framing a law to deal with 
lead poisoning on the lines of the English Workmen's Compensation 
(Silicosis) Act of 1918. Regulation, to be complete, would have to give 
the doctors power to suspend or prohibit the employment of persons 
threatened with lead poisoning. The scientific aspect of the problem 
is that the specially susceptible should be saved from the accidents 
to which an industry may expose them and that all necessary safe- 
guards should be provided for the others. 

With respect to the employment of women and young persons, the 
Board recommends measures of special protection on the lines of the 
English Women and Young Persons (Employment in Lead Processes) 
Act of 1920, which was passed on the recommendations of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference held at Washington in 1919. 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 


The following memorandum has been submitted to the Government 
of the Commonwealth by the Director-General of Health at Melbourne : 


The question of lead poisoning in Australia has been investigated as 
carefully as the time available would permit. Information is of a discon- 
nected kind, but throws a certain amount of light on the proposal of the 
International Labour Conference to prohibit the use of white lead in paint. 
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The first information may be given in the following table, which shows, 
according to the Commonwealth Statistician, the number of deaths from 
lead poisoning in the different States : 





New South South Western 


Year Wales Victoria Australia | Australia Tasmania 
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From this it will be seen that 123 deaths have occurred from plumbism 
during the last 11 years in the Commonwealth. This represents an exceed- 
ingly low rate if chronic plumbism were to be accepted as being at all 
widely distributed. 

The importance of lead poisoning has not been urged in any State 
except Queensland, where there has been a good deal of attention directed 
to this disease by reason of the denunciation by Dr. Turner and Dr, Gibson 
of the use of white lead for painting the exterior and interior of wooden 
houses. The two doctors concerned have conducted a campaign for more 
than 20 years, insisting upon a prevalence of plumbism in children greater 
than was generally recognised and on the theory of causation advanced 
by Dr. Gibson. 

The theory is that the lead-compound paint used for painting, either 
externally or internally, but particularly external surfaces, had become 
dried, oxidised and disintegrated under the combined effect of heat and sun, 
and was readily accessible, in a finely powdered form, to the hands and 
faces of children, being ingested in one of the numerous ways by which 
such powder might be conveyed to the mouths of children or inhaled. 

On this theory the distribution of lead poisoning should, it would be 
thought, have been found to be very extensive. 

In 1904, the figures available show that Dr. Gibson reported that 
between 1898 and 1903, that is 6 years, 85 cases had been treated as in- 
patients at the Children’s Hospital, Brisbane. In 1905, Dr. Gibson further 
gave the total number of cases admitted to the same hospital from 1891 
to 1905 (14 years) as 200, giving approximately 15 cases per year. 

Following upon the representation of these two doctors, the Queensland 
Branch of the British Medical Association waited upon the Home Secretary 
of Queensland on 12 July 1918, asking the Minister to include a clause in 
a Bill to amend the Health Act dealing with the use of lead in paint on 
surfaces within the reach of children. 

It was arranged that a Conference should be held between the Council 
of the Queensland Branch of the British Medical Association and the 
representatives of the Master Painters’ and Decorators’ Association. This 
Conference was held on 25 July 1918, at which the following resolutions: 
were passed : 

(1) That in order to prevent lead poisoning in children, it is neces- 
sary to prevent the powdering of lead paint within their reach. 

(2) That as the powdering occurs on fences, palisadings and verandah 
railimgs exposed to the weather, it is necessary to use a paint for these 
surfaces which does not easily powder. 
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(3) That a paint be used which is manufactured on a base of not 
greater than 60 per cent. of carbonate of lead and not less than 
40 per cent. of zinc oxide. That such paint be ground by the manu- 
facturers, either in paste or liquid form, and must bear the manufac- 
turer’s guarantee to the effect that it complies with this regulation. 

(4) That the vehicle used in such paint be a mixture of genuine 
boiled oil (linseed) and genuine raw linseed oil. 

(5) That the surfaces specified above, and within the reach of 
children, must be painted every three years, in order to prevent 
powdering. It would be advisable that these surfaces be washed down 
annually. 

(6) That the total prohibition of white lead is unnecessary. 

It should be noted fhat the final resolution, agreed to by both the 
parties in question, was that the total prohibition of white lead is unneces- 
sary. 

A very carefully controlled scientific observation was made at the 
Townsville Institute of Tropical Medicine by Drs. Breinl and Young. It is 
stated there that the urine and faeces of a number of children clinically 
suspected as suffering from lead poisoning have been examined chemically 
and the results have proved beyond doubt that lead poisoning is not an 
uncommon occurrence among children, lead being found in the excreta of 
18 out of 22 children. 

The association of lead poisoning with the disintegrated white lead paint 
was regarded as not proven in an Editorial article in the Medical Journal 
of Australia, which concludes a review of this subject by the statement 
that certain evidence suggests “ that lead is not the sole etiological factor ”. 

In my opinion, it must be concluded that the evidence which is available 
is altogether insufficient to justify such a sweeping change as is advocated 
by the International Labour Conference, and that the evidence available, 
at least in Australia, certainly does not justify the total prohibition of white 
lead in painting. It may justify certain measures of regulation in the use 
of white lead, which, in my opinion, is very likely to be indicated by the 
evidence when the latter is fully marshalled, but it would only be possible 
to give a reasonable pronouncement on this aspect after careful and 
complete investigation of the whole evidence which can be obtained. 

This would probably take from six to twelve months to collect and 
arrange, and might perhaps be entrusted to the Commonwealth Department 
of Health as a function of their proposed activities in the direction of 
Industrial Hygiene. 








WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


The Engineer-in-Chief and the Principal Architect of the Public 
Works Department state that they are opposed to a Draft Convention 
prohibiting the use of white lead in painting. They consider that all 
that is necessary is that ordinary precautions should be taken in the 
way of carefully washing the hands before eating and the use of 
gloves whilst working. They base this opinion on the following points, 
on which all the authorities on lead industries and on occupational 
diseases which they have been able to consult appear to agree : 


(1) White lead paint has been known on numerous occasions to produce 
disease, and on rare occasions death, 

(2) The deleterious effects of the constant use of this material are only 
partly ascribed to the white lead ; at least part of the effect, and, according 
to some authorities, the greater part, is to be ascribed to the linseed oit 
and thinning oils. 

(3) By far the greater part of the white lead poisoning is due to 
absorption of the lead in the alimentary canal, next in importance is 
absorption in the lungs, of least importance is absorption through the skin 
of the hands. 
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(4) Owing to there being no dry lead dust associated with a mixed paint, 
painters are far less affected by plumbism than workers in potteries, 
smelters, etc., where the air is often charged with lead dust or fume, 
which is inhaled, and partly collects on the back of the throat and nostrils 
and is ultimately swallowed, partly passes into the lungs. 

(5) Painters do suffer from lead poisoning by absorption through the 
hands, but more frequently from scraping or burning off old paint and 
inhaling the dust or fume produced. 

(6) More sickness is said to be caused amongst painters by the fumes 
from the liquid vehicle with which the white lead is mixed, viz: linseed 
oil and thinning oils. 

(7) Linseed oil on exposure to the air, when mixed with lead pigments, 
gives off carbon monoxide gas, a well known and powerful poison, as 
well as poisonous aldehydes, also gaseous. 

(8) The vapour of turpentine, benzene and petroleum spirit are all 
known to be injurious to the system to a very appreciable extent when 
inhaled continuously. All three are used as thinning oils. 

(9) Much of the prevalent lead poisoning could be prevented by thorough 
cleansing of the hands before eating, or better still, by the wearing of 
gloves whilst working. 

(10) White lead stands in a class by itself as a white pigment, no other 
substitute approaching it in opacity (body) and in the purity of its whiteness. 
Further, most substitutes, such as barytes and zinc oxide, are themselves ap- 
preciably poisonous. 

(11) Linseed oil is incomparably better than any other available oil 
as a medium. It sets very quickly, produces a better surface, and is more 
resistant to the atmosphere than any substitute. From a health point of 
view, its rapid setting is a distinct advantage. Any substitute would 
doubtless yield carbon monoxide and poisonous aldehydes to somewhere 
about as great an extent as linseed oil does whilst drying. 

(12) All readily volatile oils used as thinners and dryers are injurious 
when inhaled, but research may show that some are less injurious than 
others. There is no existing data dealing with this aspect of the question. 


SouTH AUSTRALIA 
The reply of the Government of South Australia is as follows: 


I desire to inform you that careful enquiries have been made through 
the State Director of Chemistry, the Chief Inspector of Factories, and two 
of the leading Insurance Managers dealings with Workmen’s Compensation 
in respect to the matter of the injurious effect of the use of lead in paints. 
These gentlemen are practically unanimous that under present conditions 
cases of the disablement or death due to lead poisoning from paints are 
so rare that no records are available in respect of same in this State. 

In the circumstances, this Government cannot see its way to support 
any legislation to prohibit the use of White Lead in paints, as the evidence 
available does not warrant any interference with such an important industry 
as that of the manufacture of white lead. 


QUEENSLAND 


The Government of Queensland has submitted the following 
observations : 


At present there is no legislation on the Statute Book of Queensland 
directly bearing on the subject of white lead poisoning, although at present 
a Bill is being drafted containing the following: “On and after a date to 
be decided upon no paint containing more than 5 per cent. of soluble lead 
shall be used on walls, etc., within 5 feet of the floor on the inside or 
of the ground on the outside of any residence ”. 
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There are roughly 3,479 persons engaged in operations associated with 
lead, in one or more of its forms, in Queensland. Of this number, 1,452 are 
painters and decorators, 1,329 plumbers, 292 lead workers and the remainder 
tinsmiths and galvanised iron workers. 

No definite record exists as to the number of cases of plumbism that 
have occurred amongst house painters, beyond seven for whom compensation 
was claimed under the Workers’ Compensation Act. This number was 
spread over the three years 1917-1918, 1918-1919, and 1919-1920, and during 
that same period 15 cases of plumbism occurred amongst other sections 
of the community. 

There are only 2 establishments in Queensland for the treatment of 
lead ores, and last year the output of lead was 1,708} tons. There are no 
zinc works in this State. 

So far as actual fatalities are concerned, the records of Queensland for 
a period of many years past disclose only eight cases. Four were children ; 
two, young men between the ages of 20 and 25; one a youth of 18; and 
one, 8 man aged 68 years. In each of these cases death was attributed to 
plumbism. 


TASMANIA 


The reply of the Government of Tasmania is as follows : 


According to evidence it appears that no efficient and satisfactory 
substitutes for white lead are available. It therefore becomes a matter 
to be considered from the economic point of view ; further, it does not 
yet appear to be definitely settled by experts whether the ill effects occurring 
to those who use white lead are really due to the white lead or whether 
they arise from the dust and fumes from hydrocarbons such as turpentine 
which would still be a potent factor in the use of any pigment. 

Under these circumstances, the opinion is held that prohibition should 


not be imposed on the use of white lead until research has definitely proved 
its injurious effects ; and from the economic point of view until such time 
as proof is forthcoming that reliable substitutes are available, 
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Factory INSPECTION IN JuGO-SLAVIA (?) 


Jugo-Slavia has already been briefly noticed in an earlier number 
of the Review (?). A more complete description of the contents 
of this publication is now given. 

After the Revolution of November 1918, which led to the union of 
Serbia, Croatia, and Slovenia, an entirely new legislative task had to 
be taken in hand: no less than five different systems of law had to be 
unified with the least possible delay. These five different systems of 
law were those which had been current in (1) Slovenia and Dalmatia, 
(2) Croatia, Slovenia and the Banat, (3) Bosnia and Herzegovina, (4) 
Serbia and Macedonia, and (5) Montenegro. 

Codification had, of course, previously been impossible, but it was 
obviously urgently necessary to develop a uniform organisation for the 
administration of the workers’ protection laws and to create a Labour 
Inspection Department. For this purpose a conference was convened 
at Agram in May 1919 to examine the principal measures of social 
legislation, e. g. those relating to the 8-hour day, iabour councils, 
employment exchanges, and industrial inspection. The Minister of 
Social Affairs acted as convener of the conference, in which repres- 
entatives of employers, workers, and local authorities took part. As 
a result of this conference, an Order relating to industrial inspection 
was drafted, and it was unanimously resolved that the members of 
this service should as soon as possible be distributed throughout the 
country and placed under one authority. To this day, however, no 
Order for the uniform organisation of the industrial inspection service 
has been issued. Still, a vote providing for thirty industrial inspectors 
and the necessary auxiliary staff has been approved in the 1920-1921 
budget. 

The officials of the industrial inspection service, as at present 
organised, are entrusted with duties relating to the protection of 
workers in all undertakings, irrespective of their scope and nature. 
The only exceptions are railways and mining undertakings ; the 8-hour 
day regulations do not apply to railways and special regulations and a 
special inspection service must consequently be provided ; mining 
undertakings still have a special inspection service. 

The field of inspection is practically unrestricted and includes the 
protection of the workers’ life and health, supervision of hygienic 
conditions in all undertakings, housing, the legal relations and the 
economic and industrial situation of the workers, efforts to achieve 
intellectual and social amelioration, and, finally, education of the 
workers on public health questions. 


T HE first annual report of the Labour Inspection Department in 





(1) KraAtsevinA SRBA, HRvVATA 1 SLOVENACA, MinisTARSTO SOCUALME POLITIKE : 
Izvestaj inspekcije rada kraljevine Srba, Hrvata i Slovenaca o njenom poslovanju 
u.g. 1920 (SeRBO-CROAT-SLOVENE KincpoM, Ministry OF SociaL AFFrairs: Report 
of the Labour Inspection Department for 1920). 240 pp. Belgrade. 1921. 

(?) International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 3, Mar. 1922, p. 516. 
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The size of inspection areas is fixed according to density of industria) 
population and not according to geographical extent. The various 
industrial inspection officials have independent authority (p. 10). The 
country was divided into eighteen industrial districts by a Decree of 
the Minister dated 10 July 1920. All these constitute independent 
jurisdictions and are under the supervision of the Central Labour 
Inspection Department of the Ministry of Social Affairs at Bel- 
grade (p. 20). 

The following points from the report of the central authority are 
worthy of note. 

Only twelve industrial inspection officials were at work during 
1920 (p. 21). During this year 1,138 undertakings, employing 36,027 
persons, were inspected ; 279 of these undertakings were commercial 
and 850 industrial (*) ; 397 used mechanical power and the rest were 
entirely dependent on man-power. The age-distribution of the 36,027 
persons employed in the above-mentioned undertakings was as follows : 


Male workers 


36 under 12 years of age 
1,791 between 12 and 16 years of age 
26,186 above 16 years of age 


Female workers 


37 under 12 years of age 
1,127 between 12 and 16 years of age 
6,550 above 16 years of age 


These numbers, however, do not correctly represent the total 
number of workers in the country, since industrial inspection is not 
vet carried on in every district ; even in areas where it has been begun, 
it has proved impossible to visit all undertakings on account of the 
inadequacy of the available staff. It may be anticipated that complete 
statistical returns will be presented in 1922 (p. 24). 


Before the war it was not specially advantageous to employers to 
engage either unmarried or married persons, since each worker was 
paid according to ability. These conditions have been changed in an 
important respect. A basic wage is now paid, to which bonuses are 
added according to the responsibilities of the worker for wife, children, 
parents, etc. It is therefore cheaper for the employer to engage 
unmarried persons, and married workers are being dismissed and 
replaced by unmarried ones. It is obvious that this produces an 
intolerable situation, which calls for relief at the earliest possible 
moment (p. 44) ; the number of married persons who are unemployed 
increases daily. 

Complaints of the illegal employment of young persons and women 
are very common, and the regulations on hours of work are being 
disregarded ; in southern Serbia, in particular, the daily hours of work 
still amount to more than 14. The Decree of 26 September 1919, 
however, prohibited night work in bakeries in Slovenia. In Dalmatia 
an agreement to the same effect was concluded between the employers 
and workers (p. 47). No complaints have been made in respect of 
Sunday and holiday rest; on the contrary, the Saturday afternoon 
holiday has been introduced in many undertakings (p. 48). 





(3) The report does not account for the other 9. 
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The report on general hygiene and technical conditions in the 
workplaces is far from satisfactory. All the labour inspectors deplore 
the bad state of affairs prevailing in most of the undertakings. Con- 
ditions are at their worst in Uskub (p. 28). In the southern part of 
Serbia steam boilers are usually in bad condition, owing to lack of 
regular examination (p. 29). In Bosnia and Herzegovina the heating 
arrangements and the state of the workrooms leave much to be desired, 
Lighting is satisfactory only in large undertakings with their own 
electrical generators (p. 31). No attention whatever is paid to ventilation, 
as may be judged from the number of tuberculous persons met with 
(p. 34). Precautions against fire are rarely taken (p. 35). Persistent 
emphasis is laid on the fact that, as the industrial crisis has developed, 
workers have entirely ceased to trouble about the cleanliness and the 
hygienic condition of apparatus in the workrooms (p. 37). In connection 
with occupational accidents it should be specially noted that hitherto 
there has been no accident insurance system in Serbia or Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and that in Serbia the employer is not as a rule bound to 
notify an accident (p. 40). The statistics mention 83€ accidents, includ- 
ing 32 which were fatal (p. 41). 


FacTORY INSPECTION IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA IN 1920 (?) 


The Chief Inspector of Factories for Western Australia is under the 
control of the State Commissioner of Public Health, and his annual 
report for 1920 is published as an appendix to the return made by the 
latter official (pp. 27-32). He is responsible for supervising the 


administration of the Factories Act 1904, the Early Closing Act 1902, 
the Employment Brokers Act 1909, the Shearers’ Accommodation Act 
1912, and the Footwear Regulation Act 1916. His Department has also 
to supervise the observance of awards and agreements under the 
Industrial Arbitration Act 1912. All these duties were carried out in 
1920 by a staff of five persons — the Chief Inspector, one woman 
inspector, and three men inspectors. They supervised 1,251 factories 
(an increase of 35 over the previous year), employing 14,564 persons 
(13,167 in 1919), of whom 3,237 (3,009) were girls and women. Over one 
quarter of these were employed in woodworking, and one sixth in the 
metal trades. These totals include 2,273 juvenile workers (persons 
under 19 years of age) — boys and girls in almost equal numbers. Of 
the 1,251 registered factories 926 employed fewer than 10 persons, and 
only two employed more than 200 persons. Five-sixths of these 
factories used mechanical power of some kind. 

During the year 5,051 inspections were made under the Factories 
Act (4,773 in 1919). Orders were served for the rectification of 113 
defects (53 relating to unsatisfactory sanitary conveniences and 33 to 
accumulations of refuse); occupiers were generally found ready to 
comply with instructions. Only six prosecutions were instituted, four 
in connection with factories occupied by Asiatics (?), and three of these 
relating to hours of work. 








(1) WESTERN AusTRALIA: Report for the Year ending 31 December 1920 upon 
Medical, Health, Factories, and Early Closing Departments. 32 pp. Perth, 
Government Printer. 1921. 

(?) The employment of one Asiatic is sufficient to constitute a factory; if 
no Asiatics are employed, the employment of six persons is necessary to con- 
stitute a factory. 
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The Early Closing Act was in operation in 41 districts in 1920, and 
1,540 inspections (other than patrol inspections) were made in order to 
check its observance. Sixteen prosecutions were instituted, and 15 con- 
victions secured, most of them for failure ‘to close at the prescribed 
hour. The enforcement of the Act presents special difficulties in the 
case of “mixed businesses”, i.e. shops dealing in several classes of 
goods, the hours for the sale of which end at different times in the 
evening. The Inspector notes that similar difficulties have been met 
with in Victoria, and that from 1 January 1921 onwards mixed shops 
in this State will cease to benefit by permission to sell certain classes 
of their goods at later hours than other classes. 

Under the Employment Brokers Act 45 inspections of records were 
made in connection with the 13 establishments holding licenses. No 
offences were detected, but it was observed that the fees charged by 
different brokers to their clients varied considerably in amount. There 
were 205 inspections under the Footwear Regulation Act, which requires 
the stamping of footwear by the manufacturers with certain particulars 
as to manufacture. It is reported that retailers now habitually refuse 
any unstamped goods sent by importers or producers. 

Owing to the limited staff of the Department and the amount of travel- 
ling to remote districts involved, inspections under the Shearers’ 
Accommodation Act are made by the police. The number of reports 
received from them in 1920 was 77, and 35 orders were made for the 
remedying of defects, 22 being cases of insufficient windows or lighting. 
The inspectors also found it impossible to undertake regular inspections 
for the purpose of seeing that awards or agreements under the Industrial 
Arbitration Act were observed. They merely investigated complaints 
made to them, 125 enquiries: being made in this way during the year ; 
and in each instance it was found that the offence was due to ignorance 


of the terms of the award or agreement in question. 


Sotpien SETTLEMENT ON THE LAND IN CANADA 


The 1921 report (?) of the Soldicr Settlement Board of Canada reviews 
its activities from its inception on 31 January 1918 to 31 March 1921 
The Soldier Settlement Act, passed in 1917 and amended in 1919 and 
1920, gave authority for the establishment of the Board and the terms 
of the Act are briefly summarised. The principles of the Board's 
policy are (1) to settle on the land soldier citizens whose best interests 
will be served by engaging in farming ; (2) to assist in settlement only 
on land of good value, well located, and of such fertility as to ensure 
profitable returns in farming ; (8) to develop and to close in settlement 
in areas contiguous to existing or projected railway lines ; (4) to secure 
for soldier settlers, by means of collective or special purchase arrange- 
ments, the best value obtainable in live-stock, implements, building 
material, and other necessary equipment ; (5) to guide and assist soldier 
settlers in the management of their farming activities so that the best 
results can be secured ; and (6) to provide such guidance and assistance 
as may be most helpful to the settler’s wife and family in the develop- 
ment of the home and its economic and social relations as a factor in 
the success of the settler. 





(*) CanapA, SotpieER Setrtement Boarp: Soldier Setilement on the Land; 
164 pp. The King’s Printer, Parliament Building, Ottawa. 1921. 
9 
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The Act further defines those who are eligible and the terms accord- 
ing to which the Government offers free grants of land and financial 
assistance for the purchase of stock and equipment. Loans _bear 
interest at 5 per cent. and are repaid by annua! instalments. Every 
settler is required to take up actual residence on the farm, and make 
farming his ordinary vocation. 

The extent of the operations of the Board are presented in a general 
statement at the beginning of the report (p. 7). The total number of 
soldier settlers established is recorded as 25,443, representing a popula- 
tion of about 100,000 persons. The area of land taken up under the 
Act is 4,854,799 acres, with an estimated annual production equal to 
that of British Columbia. 

Agriculture is Canada’s chief industry and land settlement on 
business lines increases the national growth and prosperity. On the 
other hand, from the standpoint of the Board the welfare of the 
individual soldier is the dominating interest. Accordingly, in order to 
ensure progress and profit, the principles underlying soldier settlement 
must provide safeguards for both settler and state. These principles 
as formulated and applied by the Soldier Settlement Board are explained 
at some length (pp. 9-23). They include a careful sifting of applicants, 
practical training, a wise choice of “suitable lands”, preference for 
mixed or diversified rather than specialised farming, a_ practical 
administration of loans, and continual supervision. 

Chapter IV (pp. 33-45) is entitled “Procedure”, and follows the 
history of the returned soldier from the time he makes application for 
financial assistance to enable him to farm until he is finally established 
in the line of farming he decides to undertake. Soldier Settlement 
Board offices have been established in numerous centres, and here the 
eligibility of the applicant is appraised. He must have been engaged 
in active service with the Canadian, Imperial, or Allied forces ; in the 
last case, however, he must have been ordinarily resident in Canada 
prior to enlistment. The other qualifications are physical fitness, general 
fitness, and agricultural experience. In certain instances further agricultu- 
ral training on a farm may be recommended, while for others institutional 
courses of three months’ duration are provided. When applications for 
loans are received, they are referred to the District Office Loan Com- 
mittee, which inspects the land applied for and considers the report on 
the suitability of the applicant. If both are satisfactory, amounts are 
allocated for the purchase of land, stock, and equipment. The Jand 
purchase is completed by the Board's own Legal Department. The 
Board also inspects and purchases the stock and equipment. 

The soldier farmer is launched, but he is not left to struggle through 
his initial difficulties alone. After settlement, the farming operations 
and success of the settler become the care of the Field Supervisor of 
his district, a man chosen because of his practical farming experience 
and thoroughly qualified to assist settlers in securing suitable stock 
and equipment and to advise them regarding proper farming methods. 
Meanwhile, as every sound land settlement policy must take into 
account the home as an important factor in the financial success of 
the undertaking, a Home Branch was formed to instruct the wives 
and dependents in poultry-raising, gardening, cooking, nursing, 
sewing, etc. Instruction is carried on by means of free educational 
bulletins and short courses at various centres, and general education 
is fostered by travelling libraries. The report shows that 5,700 
married settlers have been visited by members of this branch. 

Statistical statements of the work of the Soldier Settlement Board 
up to 31 March 1921 are given (pp. 46-61). The percentage of applicants 
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who qualified was 72.6; of these 19,771, or 47.4 per cent., have been 
granted loans, the average of each loan being $4,065. The total 
amount loaned has been $80,371,750. The average area of each farm 
is 177 acres. The cost of administration of the Board from the date 
of its establishment till 31 March 1921 was $6,013,108. District Office 
statements (pp. 62-150) give practical evidence of the success of soldier 
settlement on the land in Camada. The concluding chapter (pp. 155-164) 
is biographical, and briefly relates the stories of a number of typical 
settlers. 


VOCATIONAL SELECTION IN GREAT BRITAIN (') 


The preface to this report justifies the study of the question of 
vocational guidance by the Industrial Fatigue Research Board on the 
ground that “the degree of fatigue induced by a given task must 
clearly depend partly on the inherent capacity of the worker to perform 
that task, and the study of vocational selection was contemplated by 
the Board on the grounds that it is in its very nature a preventive of 
fatigue”. The author points out the importance of the distinction often 
made between vocational guidance and vocational selection ; the former 
emphasises primarily the needs and abilities of the individual, while 
the latter approaches the same problem—that of placing new entrants 
to industry in the most suitable employment—mainly from the stand- 
point of the industry requiring the most able workers. In spite of the 
fact that the report is entitled Vocational Guidance, 43 pages are 
devoted to investigations in vocational selection and only four to the 
problems of vocational guidance. 

It is urged in favour of the adoption of a system of scientific 
vocational guidance that it may be expected to decrease fatigue and 
reduce the number of industrial accidents, increase the output of the 
individual worker and his interest in his work, thereby reducing labour 
turnover. For the development of such a system it is obviously 
necessary to increase the number, scope, and efficiency of the investiga- 
tions already made into the abilities and aptitudes required for 
particular occupations. The chief problems to be met in the future are 
the determination of the general intelligence level and of the special 
physiological and psychological capacities required in each occupation, 
and the relation of temperamental qualities to efficiency in different 
occupations. The question of interest in relation to the choice of a 
vocation and efficiency in an occupation is touched upon, but as yet 
there appear to have been no satisfactory conclusions reached. 

The generally accepted method of determining the capacities required 
in any occupation is to submit a number of persons engaged in it 
and of different degrees of efficiency to a series of predetermined tests 
and to compare the result of these tesis with the same persons’ work 
records in employment. The comparison is effected by the statistical 
method of correlation, and expressed in correlation coefficients ranging 
from +1 to —1. The nearer the coefficient approaches +1, the more 
closely does the person’s efficiency in the test approach his efficiency 
in industrial employment. What appears to be the gravest difficulty 
connected with this method of testing is that of obtaining satisfactory 
work records or efficiency grading in the occupation. No matter how 





(4) MepicAL RESEARCH Council, INDUSTRIAL FATIGUE RESEARCH Boarp : Vocational 
Guidance (A Review of the Literature), by B. Muscio ; Report No. 12, General 
Series No. 4. 57 pp. London, H. M. Stationery Office. 1921. 1s. 
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scientific and exact it is possible to make the methods and results of 
physiological and psychological tests, if the only comparison is to be 
with an estimate of general industrial efficiency according to the 
opinions of foremen or employers, or piece-work earnings, or a combina- 
tion of these, vocational guidance seems likely to remain in the 
experimental and empirical stage. 

Apart from such general observations, the book is mainly occupied 
with a review of literature on the subject of vocational selection, which 
is the field in which the most exact research has been carried on, and 
in which, consequently, the greatest number of books and articles are 
available. Altogether references are given to 35 books and 26 articles 
in psychological journals ; some of these deal with general problems of 
vocational guidance and selection, some are handbooks of applied 
psychology and of psychological tests, while the majority embody the 
results of individual research and experiment, covering a_ limited 
number of subjects, in the aptitudes and capacities required for a given 
occupation. The special investigations reported cover a variety of 
occupations, such as clerical employment, including typewriting and 
computing machine operating ; engineering, including heavy muscular 
work, inspecting, gauging, assembling, dial machine operating, tool 
making, and professional engineering ; music printing ; salesmanship ; 
telegraphy ; telephone operating ; transport work, including the work 
of ships’ officers and street car drivers ; and various “war occupa- 
tions”, including the American army tests and tests for special types 
of work, such as sound-ranging or flying. It is pointed out that, while 
the investigations reviewed suggest that there is a great field of 
practical usefulness before vocational selection, the value of past 
experiments is unequal ; the author states that they “not infrequently 
give the impression of somewhat rough and ready attempts to solve 
practical problems ; and there is sometimes about them an air of 
accidentalism ”. 

The tests described fall roughly into two classes : those which seek 
in some way to reproduce the actual operations required in the occupa- 
tions under consideration, and those which attempt to test general 
intelligence and abilities. In the former class is a very interesting and 
elaborate experiment made at Hamburg to test street car drivers. 
The apparatus reproduced almost all the ordinary conditions and 
emergencies of a car driver's work, requiring a very great variety of 
responses from the subject. The test was found on the whole to be 
satisfactory ; there were a great number of inaccurate responses, but, 
generally speaking, if a man’s performance in the test was poor, his 
record as a driver was bad. In some instances a man was placed 
higher in the test results than in the company’s employment records, but 
it is suggested that certain relevant qualities had not been adequately 
tested. Researches are said to be in process for perfecting the test. 

Another elaborate experiment was conducted in Geneva in connec- 
tion with telephone operating. In this case the tests were of the 
laboratory order. The capacities tested were immediate memory, 
serial memory, attention, spatial judgment, rapidity of movement, 
accuracy of movement, reaction time, and manual asymmetry. The 
tests were conducted with great care and detail, but the number of 
subjects, as in many other cases cited, was too limited to make the 
general application of the results valid. 

Perhaps the greatest number of investigations have been conducted 
in clerical occupations. Many of these are mainly tests of general 
intelligence, while some are tests of training and acquired abilities, but 
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the application of the results on a limited scale has in many instances 
proved successful. The author calls attention to the American army 
mental tests, which, while on the whole general intelligence tests, 
tended to show a different level of intelhgence developed and required 
by different occupations. Special treatment is given in an appendix 
to an experiment made by Taylor, reported in his Principles of Scientific 
Management and in his Shop Management. It is often claimed that 
Taylor, in the case of certain bicycle ball inspectors, made use of 
vocational selection methods, and that this accounted for an increase in 
individual output of about 340 per cent. The author is at pains to show 
that in reality the change was effected through a simple motion study 
experiment with a stop watch and not by a laboratory reaction-time test, 
while a great many other factors connected with changes in hours and 
conditions of labour introduced at the same time also affected the result. 

The report states that most of the research on the subject of voca- 
tional guidance and selection has been carried out in America, but a 
beginning has been made in Great Britain with the formation of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, and further developments 
may be expected. This report itself is described as “a preliminary 
step”, and furthér studies published by the Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board, which are promised, are likely to encourage progress in this 
fruitful field of experiment. 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: Compensation for War Disabilities in 
Great Britain and the United States; Studies and Reports, Series E, No 4. 
85 pp. Geneva. 30 Dec. 1921. 


This study gives a brief survey of the problems which have arisen in Great 
Britain and the United States in connection with compensation for war dis- 
abilities, dealing more especially with the legal basis of the right to compensation, 
the conditions of pensionable disability, and the assessment of disablement. 
There is a description of the system of compensation common to both countries, 
and also of the system of alternative pensions in Great Britain and of war 
risk insurance in the United States. There are several references to the French 
system of compensation. The appendices, which fill more than three-quarters 
of the study, contain extracts from English and American Acts, Warrants, and 
statistics dealing with the question. 


ASSOCIATION INTERNATIONALE POUR LA PROTECTION LEGALE DES 
TRAVAILLEURS: Compte rendu de la neuviéme Assemblée générale du Comité 
de VAssociation internationale pour la protection légale des travailleurs. 
(Geneva, 17 and 18 Oct. 1921.) 66 pp. Paris, Berger-Levrault. 1922. 


A full report of the discussions of the ninth general meeting of the Com- 
mittee of the International Association for Labour Legislation. The resolutions 
adopted deal with finance, collaboration with other international associations, 
the ratifications of the Washington Conventions, the next meeting of delegates, 
agricultural labour, port labour, and works councils. The pamphlet also 
contains a list of speakers, delegates, and members of committees. The reports 
of the secretary and treasurer and the text of the resolutions adopted are 
given in an appendix. 


COMITE INTERNATIONAL DE SgEcours A LA Russie: Conférence sur la 
famine en Russie prononcée en février 1922, par le Dt Nansen. Information 
No. 16. 12 pp., illustr. Geneva, Haut Commissariat du Dr Nansen, 5, passage 
des Lions. 


Dr. Nansen first points out that the Governments of the states members of 
the League of Nations ought to have foreseen the terrible calamity under 
which Russia is now suffering. He then gives a short account of the present 
state of affairs in Russia and shows that not only humanitarian motives, but 
also economic self-interest should urge us to send help to the famine areas. 
He asserts that the relief sent does really reach the persons it is meant for, 
but that none the less the famine will probably last over next year unless 
immediate supplies are sent, not only of provisions, but also of the seed and 
tools which are required for the spring sowings. 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


CANADA 


MINISTRY OF TRADE AND ComMERCE: Historical Statistical Survey of 
Education in Canada. 120 pp. Ottawa. 1921. 


While the Federal Government of Canada has no part in the administration 
of education, control of which rests entirely with the Provincial Governments, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has undertaken to publish a series of annual 
reports based on a scheme of co-ordinated statistics of education approved by 
representative education officials in all the Provinces. This first report gives 
an historical survey of educational conditions by means of statistics, and 
lays the foundation for further investigation. The eight parts include: a 
summary of differences in legislation and practice as between the Provinces ; 
statistics as to school attendance and school accommodation ; a description 
of the various grading systems, with extensive statistical reports on the com- 
parative results; the classification of the teachers, their experience and their 
salaries; statistics on secondary institutions, consolidation, and technical 
education ; reports on the cost of education ; reports on the medical inspection 
of schools and education of defectives; and statistics of higher education, 
including the universities and affiliated technical and professional colleges. 


DENMARK 


STATISTIK DEPARTMENT : Statistik Aarbog 1924. xxtv+236 pp. 
Copenhagen. 192]. 2 kronen. 


The publication of this, the twenty-sixth, statistical year book has been 
pushed forward in order to make known as soon as possible the data relating 
to North Schleswig, at the same time as those which refer to the rest of 
Denmark. The order of the contents adopted in previous year books remains 
the same; the only alteration is in the presentation of some of the tables. 
It is interesting to note that in the course of a single year the number of 
emigrants has almost doubled; it was 3,341 in 1919, and in 1920 it reached 
6,300. The chapter devoted to social statistics includes an ample documentation. 


GERMANY 


REICHSARBEITSMINISTERIUM: Grundziige der deutschen Sozialversiche- 
rung. Im Auftrag des Reichsarbeitsministeriums bearbeitet von Ministerialrat 
Dr. Scnvutz und Referent Eckert, unter Mitwirkung von Ministerialrat Dr. 
med. Rrecu. 287 pp. Berlin, Reimar, Hobbing. 1922. 


Social insurance legislation in Germany has already undergone many 
attempts at revision. These have resulted in certain improvements in detail, 
but not in full adaptation to the changed economic and social conditions of 
the country; there has also been some loss of clearness. For this reason 
the Federal Government, in agreement with the Reichstag and the States, has 
had under consideration the question of a complete re-casting of the system 
of social insurance. The present volume is a kind of preliminary survey of 
the question. The authors have not tried to set out a general scheme for 
the proposed Bill; their purpose is to state the fundamental principles of 
social insurance and to indicate the lines to be followed in co-ordinating 
existing laws, filling up gaps, and eliminating inconsistencies and overlapping. 
The work consists of thirteen parts ; the first, dealing with principles, provides 
material for forming an opinion of the general problem of social insurance. 
The text is arranged in columns, so that the different kinds of insurance 
discussed are set out clearly. 
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GREECE 


YpourGEION ETHNIKES OECONOMIAS, DIEUTHUNSIS ERGASIAS KAI 
KOINONIKES PRONOIAS; EPITHEORESIS ERGASIAS: Perilepsis ehtheseon tow 
prosopikou epitheoreseos ergasias epi tes efarmoges ton ergatikon nomon kata 
to etos 1920. 38 pp. Athens. 1921. 


Report of the Labour Inspectorate on the application of labour legislation 
in Greece in 1920. A detailed analysis will be given in a subsequent number 
of the Review under the heading Government Reports. 


NORWAY 


STATENS INSPEKTORAT FOR ARBEIDSFORMIDLINGEN, ARBEIDSLEDIG- 
HETSFORSIKRINGEN: Arsberetning 1920-1921. 62 pp. Christiania. 1922. 


This report gives a detailed account of the activities of public and private 
employment bureaux and unemployment insurance funds. Nearly half of the 
report is occupied with a study of the organisation of relief works. 


SWEDEN 


SVERIGES OFFICIELLA STATISTIK, SOCIALSTATISTIK: Arbetsférhal- 
landena for Hotelw och Restaurangpersonalen i Sverige ; by K. Socialstyrelsen. 
160 pp. Stockholm. 1922. 


The material which forms the basis of this study of the conditions of 
work in hotels and restaurants was collected in 1914 and 1915, but it was 
afterwards completed as far as possible by information referring to conditions 
up to 1920. 

In 1913 the Swedish Government instructed the Administrative Department 
of Labour and Social Insurance to conduct an enquiry into the hours and 
other conditions of work in hotels and restaurants, and to make such proposals 
as it deemed desirable. From information supplied by local authorities it 
appears that the hotel and restaurant industry in Sweden includes about 
10,000 establishments (hotels, restaurants, cafés, automatic bars, etc.); but data 
could only be obtained for 3,500 of these. Table I shows the distribution of 
the various establishments through the country, grouping them according to 
their nature and importance. In table II is indicated the proportion of 
employees of both sexes of less than 18 years. Women account for 82 per cent. 
of the persons employed. The following tables give information as to the 
age, condition, whether married or single, and occupations of the employees. 

A part of the report deals with hours of work. Figures furnished by the 
employees showed that in 1915 they worked on the average 89 hours per 
week. In about half the cases holidays were allowed. The Act of 17 October 
1919 fixed the maximum hours of work at 48 per week for all work not directly 
concerned with the service of the public. The enquiry undertaken at the 
beginning of the summer of 1920 to bring the report up to date shows, 
however, that there has been a noticeable reduction in the hours of work 
even for those classes of employees to whom the Act did not apply. On the 
other hand, it seems that, as far as kitchen workers are concerned, the pro- 
visions of the Act are not always strictly adhered to. Since 22 June 1921 the 
Act no longer applies to establishments employing less than five persons. 

The chapter on wages makes clear that the increase in income has been 
greater in the case of employees with fixed wages than for those who depend 
upon tips. Finally, tables XVII to XXI supply data on the housing conditions 
of employees. 


. 
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UNITED STATES 


DEPARTMENT OF LABouR, BurgEAU OF LaBour Statistics: Personnel 
Research Agencies ; a Guide to Organised Research in Employment Manage- 
ment, Industrial Relations, Training, and Working Conditions ; Bulletin No. 299, 
by J. D. Tuompson. 207 pp. Washington, Government Printing Office. 1921. 


This bulletin was prepared at the request of a conference held under the 
auspices of the Engineering Foundation and National Research Council, which 
founded the Personnel Research Federation in March 1921. It consists of a 
classified list of all agencies in the United States concerned with employment 
management, industrial relations, the placing of workers, including vocational 
guidance and vocational education, and industrial hygiene and safety. The 
agencies described are arranged in two main divisions, as (1) official agencies, 
Federal, State, and municipal; and as (2) non-official agencies, including 
associations, foundations, research bureaux and institutes; and universities 
and colleges, Within the group the entries are arranged alphabetically, but 
in order to facilitate reference the agencies are also classified according to 
their principal activities. In each case full details are given of the title, 
address, organisation, development, activities, and publications of the agency 
mentioned. The Bulletin will be a valuable work of reference for all those 
interested in the development of any of the subjects dealt with by the agencies 
listed. 


WISCONSIN 


INDUSTRIAL CoMMISSION OF Wisconsin: The Apprenticeship Law with 
Explanations, 24 pp. Madison, Wisconsin, The Industrial Commission. 1921. 


This pamphlet gives the text of the Wisconsin apprenticeship Act, with 
full explanations of each clause, the rules for its application drawn up by the 
Industrial Commission, and the standard form of indenture. It also includes 
the standard schedules of instruction to be given to apprentices in certain 
trades, drawn up by trade committees of employers and journeymen. The 
pamphlet is evidently intended for the information of employers, apprentices 
and their parents. The third party to every apprenticeship contract is the 
state, represented by the Industrial Commission, which supervises the training, 
settles differences between employer and apprentice, ensures adequate instruc- 
tion in the part-time school, which every apprentice is bound to attend for 
at least five hours per week, decides whether contracts may be annulled, and 
enforces all indentures. Some facts and suggestions are given on the cor- 
relation of school education and apprenticeship ; it is admitted, however, that 
only a beginning has been made in this direction. 





NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Braver, Dr. Theodor: Die moderne Gewerkschaftsbewegung. 80 pp. 
Duisburg, Echo-Verlag. 1922. 10 marks. 


Dr. Brauer, who is one of the leaders of Christian trade unionism, not 
only describes the main lines of development of the modern trade union 
movement, but endeavours to bring out the ideas which are the basis of the 
movement, and the different principles which are leading organisations along 
divergent paths. In his view the Socialist position and the Christian Socialist 
doctrine are distinguished by a difference in their philosophic conceptions of 
society. One follows from the theory of the class struggle; the other takes 
its stand upon the idea of the craft and the corporation. The first is the 
individualist principle in practice: the second, on the contrary, realises the 
social ideal. 
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Brauns, Dr.: Die gleitende Lohnscala. Reichs-Arbeitsblatt, No. 4, 28 Feb. 
1922. Berlin 


Dr, Brauns, the German Federal Minister of Labour, is in favour of the 
simultaneous adoption of sliding wage scales and the conclusion of short-period 
collective agreements. His proposal is that conciliation commissions, set up 
under the agreements, should make regular comparisons between wage rates 
and the index numbers of official statistics, and should propose the necessary 
wage adjustments, The same commissions would also settle any disputes 


which might arise. 


Catcuincs, Wadiell: A Way out for Labour and Capital. 23 pp. 
Newton, Massachusetts, Pollak Foundation for Economic Research. Reprint from 
the Atlantic Monthly, Feb. 1922. Boston. 


The first half of this pamphlet is an analysis of the aims, efforts, and 
methods of trade unions in the industrial struggle. The author considers the 
aims of both employer and employee as destructive — “the labour union 
struggles for power to compel action with the employer ; the employer struggles 
for power upon his part”. The solution, the author thinks, is in the so- 
called systems of industrial democracy, employee representation, and joint 
councils. Wages, hours, and working conditions should “be determined fairly 
as questions of fact” and in that case “there is no need of the unions”. The 
author suggests, however, no standards or rules by which the adequacy of the 
wages, reasonableness of the hours, or the suitableness of working conditions 
may be determined. He admits that there is no cure-all, but believes that “ ulti- 
mately the problem will be solved—not, however, by blind struggle, but by 
slow, careful, deliberate, constructive joint effort”. 


CONFEDERAZIONE COOPERATIVA ITALIANA, CONSORZIO ITALIANO 
COOPERATIVE PEscaTORI. Atti ufficiali del primo Convegno Nazionale per 
le cooperative fra pescatori (Napoli, 30-31 luglio e 1 agosto 1920). 103 pp. 
Rome, Luigi Buffetti. 1922. 


Since this first National Congress for co-operation between Italian fishermen 
took place, one of the principal demands which were then put forward has 
received satisfaction. Insurance against accidents was established by the Act 
of 24 March 1921, which at the same time solved the problem of granting 
credits to fishermen’s co-operative societies. 

In the preface of the report the General Secretary of the Italian Co-operative 
Confederation indicates with satisfaction the results obtained by the fishing 
industry and the direction in which it is likely to develop. 


Fédération francaise des Unions de Syndicats professionels féminins. 
14 pp. Paris. 


A brief sketch of the history, principles, organisation, and work of the 
Federation. 


GROUPEMENTS INDUSTRIELS D’ALSACE ET DE LoRRAINE: Le Projet 
de loi gouvernemental sur les assurances sociales comparé & la législation 
@assurances actuellement en vigueur en Alsace et en Lorraine. 21 pp. 1921. 


This report is issued by the Research Commission appointed by the 
employers’ organisations of Alsace-Lorraine to study the French Government 
Social Insurance Bill. The broad outlines of the Bill are examined; the 
Commission expresses itself in favour of the maintenance of social insurance 
in Alsace-Lorraine, but is of opinion that while the Bill certainly shows 
excellent intentions, and has the value of an interesting and carefully thought 
out academic thesis, yet at the same time all practical considerations based 
on experience and facts have been entirely ignored in drafting it. 
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Handbuch der Reichsversicherungsordnung. xu +773 pp. Vossische 
Buchhandlung, Verlag. 1922. 


In this edition of the Social Insurance Code attention is drawn to all 
amendments of the earlier text by the use of special type. Where a substitution 
has been made, the original phrase is given in the notes, which also contain 
the text of the Administrative Instructions referring to the various Articles. 
The appendices give, classified according to their contents, the texts of all 
regulations, Orders, etc., relating to social insurance, which were published 
between 1885 and 22 November 1921. 


HARKNESS, Georgia E.: The Church and the Immigrant. 110 pp. New 
‘York, George H. Doran Company. 1921. 


This book aims at giving assistance to those who desire to help the foreign- 
born population in America, and is addressed particularly to members of 
the Protestant Church. It presents a statement on the immigration situation 
and suggests work that can be undertaken, particularly in arranging English 
and citizenship classes, the organisation of Americanisation courses, and in 
promoting the improvement of the immigrants’ homes. It protests vigorously 
against the exploitation practised on the arrival of immigrants through frau- 
dulent employment agencies, unsound banks, unscrupulous doctors, and other 
persons. The book contains a very useful bibliography. 


Hop&tr, Adolphe: L’horticulture francaise et la condition des ouvriers 
horticulteurs. Paris, Fédération nationale des travailleurs de |’agriculture. 
3 pp. 1922. 


Mr. Hodée, who is General Secretary of the National Federation of Agricul- 
tural Workers states that in France gardening is not necessarily accepted 
as a science. One aim of his pamphlet is to point out that the gardener should 
be led to understand the importance of horticulture as a profession, and his 
own need of technical horticultural education. It is stated that since 1914 
there has been a serious decrease in the number of men who can be employed 
in any of the branches of horticulture, as the industry itself is declining in 
France. Although Mr. Hodée is of opinion that the decline of the horticultural 
export trade, formerly very flourishing, is due mainly to the fact that since 1914 
more countries produce what they need within their own borders, he is 
convinced that export of plants and flowers from France may be revived if 
the industry is conducted on business principles and is provided with modern 
equipment ; this, he thinks, would make it possible to improve the labour 
conditions of horticultural workers. 


pE Mapayr, André: La Compétence de l’Organisation internationale du 
Travail en matiére agricole. 26 pp. Lyons, Desvigne. 1921. 


Mr. de Maday’s contribution to the discussion on the subject of the com- 
Petence of the International Labour Organisation in regard to agriculture 
lakes the form of an exhaustive examination of all the sources from which 
indications of the intentions of the framers of the Labour Part of the Treaties 
of Peace may be obtained. He examines the original British draft, the minutes 
of the discussions of the International Commission on Labour Legislation 
Which was created by the Peace Conference for the purpose of devising the 
labour clauses to be inserted in the treaties, and of those plenary sittings of 
the Conference itself during which the report submitted by the International 
Commission was considered. By citation from these sources he meets point 
by point the arguments of the supporters of the theory of non-competence, 
and concludes that “the International Labour Organisation established by 
- Treaties of Peace is competent to undertake the regulation of agricultural 
abour », 
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Martin, Edith How: The Methods of Appuintment of Administrative 
and Clerical Staffs in the Local Government Service of England and Wales, 
Economica, January 1922, No. 4, pp. 51-68. London, Fisher Unwin. 


Mrs. How Martin presents here the result of her enquiries into the methods 
-of recruitment for, and the standard of qualifications demanded from, entrants 
to the general administrative and clerical branches of the Local Government 
Service. The author pleads that equal training and equal opportunities of 
acquiring recognised qualifications should be secured to members of the admi- 
nistrative and clerical staffs, since “scientific administration is as important 
and fundamental to the Service as a knowledge of medicine is to the medical 
officer of health or of law to the town clerk ”. 















NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS: Open Shop Encyclope- 
dia; a Reference Book for the Use of Teachers, Students, and Public Speakers. 



































248 pp. New York. 1921. 
This handbook is a compilation of facts and arguments tending to discredit i 
the ‘closed shop’ principle in industry. The principle is opposed from the c 
point of view of the employer, the unorganised worker, and the public. 0 
Trade union utterances, economists’ views, evidence before the Industrial r 
Relations Commission, etc. are quoted to support the arguments, and make 
up most of the matter. The chief objects of attack are the monopolistic 
tendencies of trade unions and their policy of limitation of output, resulting 
respectively in injustice to unorganised labour and in inefficient production. re 
Statements are given of the comparative outputs of ‘closed shops’ and ‘ open 4 
shops’. Protest is made against the irresponsibility of trade unions in the 
matter of keeping to agreements, and also against their claim to represent the 
real wishes and interests of their members, in 
NELKEN, Margarita: La condicién de la mujer en Espaiia; Su estado 
actual, su posible desarrollo, 280 pp. Barcelona, Editorial Minerva. du 
The economic aspect of feminism is of immediate importance in Spain. Zu 
The number of women who must earn their liying is increasing, but oppor- 
tunities for doing so are not available except at an insufficient wage. If men of 
wish to put an end to ruinous competition with ill-paid women workers, they me 
must assist the latter to organise and together enforce the principle of equal seo 
pay for equal work. The entry of women into the professions is hindered the 
not only by public opinion but also by the lack of schools which prepare con 
girls for university study ; nevertheless, there are a growing number of women of 
students in the universities. the 
hou 
PAPADEMETRIO, Solon: Stoikheia tou helienikou dikaiou. 347 pp. cha 
Athens, Nomike Press. 192]. or 
1 
The author, who is an official of the Mines Department of the National the 
Ministry of Economics in Greece, studies the historical development of Greek stat: 





mining law and the principles upon which it is based today. One chapter 
deals with mining labour legislation. A second volume, which will appear 
shortly, will bring together all the mining legislation now in force. 








Picarp, Roger: Le Contréle ouvrier sur la gestion des entreprises. 
286 pp. Paris, Marcel Riviére. 1922. 


Mr. Picard’s book gives a clear account of the various schemes for workers’ 
control which have recently been under discussion in France and in Italy. 
He gives an analysis, first of the laws on the subject in various countries, 
including France, England, Russia, Germany, Norway, Austria, Luxemburg, 
and Czechoslovakia, and then of the systems due to private initiative in 
France, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, Canada, and the United States. The 
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author finds that the common idea underlying and unifying all these attempts 
is that both in the factory and in economic theory absolute authority and the 
sovereignty of divine right have had their day, and that the governed have 
the right, if not to share in the government, at least to demand an account 
of their actions from those who do. He considers that workers’ control offers 
many advantages to the employer as well as to the worker, He is in favour 
of the institution in France of a system of control on the lines of the Whitley 
councils in England, which should be compulsory for certain specified industries 
and for works of a certain importance. 


Rowe, J. W.F.: The Ball Warpers; the Policy of their Unions and its 
Results. Economica, Jan. 1922; pp. 69-74. London, Fisher Unwin. 


This article contains a brief study of the history of ball warpers’ wages 
and shows that, as a result of the introduction and competition of new and 
cheaper processes, these wages failed to increase in proportion to the average 
earnings of other grades of cotton operatives. The author attributes the 
introduction of these new processes to “the exclusive and independent policy 
of the warpers’ unions ”, but is of opinion, nevertheless, that, from the point 
of view of wage rates, as distinct from earnings, the union policy must be 
regarded as beneficial. 


UmBrREIT, Paul: Zur Lage der arbeitenden Klasse in Deutschland. Cor- 
respondenzblatt des Allgemeinen Deutschen Gewerkschaftsbundes, Nos, 9 and 10, 
4 and 1] March 1922. Berlin. 


A comparison based on official statistics of wage rates and cost of living 
in 1913, 1920, and 1921, 


UNION CENTRALE DES ASSOCIATIONS PATRONALES SUISSES: Rapport 
du Comtté central sur Vactivité de V'union durant Vannée 1921. 75 pp. 
Zurich, Arnold Bopp. July 1921. 


The report, after recalling the constitution and aims of the Central Federation 
of Swiss employers’ associations, proceeds to sum up the work of the delegates’ 
meeting and of the executive committee, and then gives a short account of the 
second and third congresses of Swiss industry and commerce. It presents 
the point of view of the Federation on regulation of hours and other labour 
conditions, After pointing out that the collective agreement with the Federation 
of Unions of Salaried Employees ceased to be in force after 1 January 1921, 
the report examines at considerable length relief for the unemployed, the 
housing difficulty, the surplus of workers, strikes, and lock-outs. The last 
chapter is devoted to the International Labour Organisation : it describes the 
work accomplished by the International Labour Office from its foundation 
till July 1921, laying stress on those measures taken by the Office in which 
the Central Federation was interested. Two tables are given containing 
statistics relating to labour disputes. 


Unitep Mine WorkKERS oF AMERICA: Proceedings of the Twenty-eighth 
Consecutive and Fifth Biennial Convention. 3 vols. 1679 pp. Indianapolis, 
Bookwalter-Ball-Greathouse Printing Co. 


The ‘Convention was held at Indianapolis from 20 September to 5 October 
1921, and its proceedings have been noted in a previous number of the 
Review (?). The shorthand report of the proceedings fills the first two volumes, 
the third being occupied by the resolutions presented in the course of the 
Convention. 


@reeemen: 


(*) International Labour Review, Vol. IV, No. 3, Dec. 4921, p. 496. 
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VENNBERG, Erik: Arbetstiden i Gruvor och vissa dirmed sammanhién- 
gande Férhallanden. 92 pp. Stockholm, Isaac Marcus, Boktryckery-Aktie- 


bolag. 1921. 


This report was drawn up at the request of the experts appointed on 
17 October 1919 by the Swedish Minister of the Interior to conduct an enquiry 
on the reduction of hours of work in mining. It is the first detailed study 
of the question and completes the reports drawn up in 1911 by the Bureau of 
Social Statistics on hours of work in large and small scale industry. It 
consists of two parts: the first, which appeared in outline in a preliminary 
report issued in 1918, deals with iron mines, the second with coal mines. A 
dozen tables will help the reader to get a clear idea of the subject. 


VotuBrecnt, Dr. W.: Utopische und mdgliche ‘‘ gleitende Skalen”, 
Sociale Praxis und Archiv fiir Volkswohlfart, No. 10, 8 March 1922. Berlin. 


A theoretical discussion of the problem of sliding wage scales and an 
explanation of various methods, in particular of those published by Mr. Zeiler 
in the Reichs-Arbeitsbiatt. The author is of opinion that with certain res- 
trictions the sliding scale system might be applied to the salaries of civil 
servants. 


Weiss, Feri Felix: The Sieve, or Revelations of the Man Mill, being the 
Truth about American Immigration. 307 pp. Boston, The Page Co. 1921. 


Under this title Mr. F. F. Weiss offers to the public a series of anecdotes 
drawn from his experience as an inspector of immigration at Boston and 
New York, together with some reflexions on the effects of immigration upon 
the social life of the United States. After giving a clear idea of the working 
of the American immigration services and of the operation of the United States 


immigration laws, the author pronounces himself in favour of a policy of 
Americanisation and of rigorous restriction of immigration. 


Wirtschaftliches Arbeituehmerjahrbuch. Band II. 256 pp. Stuttgart, 
Volksverlag fiir Wirtschaft und Verkehr. 1922. 


The first volume of this publication appeared in 1921 under the title of 
Wirtschaftliches Arbeitnehmertaschenbuch (Workers’ Economic Manual) (?). 
The second volume deals chiefly with fiscal and labour legislation, social 
insurance, and economy, both political and domestic. It contains also some 
chapters on the organisation of private firms, banks, stock and other 
exchanges, as well as on finance in general. 


WorkKeErRsS’ EpucaTion Bureau OF AMERICA: Workers’ Education in 
the United States; Report of Proceedings ‘of the First National Conference on 
Workers’ Education in the United States, 2 to 3 April 1921. 144 pp. New 
York City, Workers’ Education Bureau of America. 1921. 50 cents. 


At the conference reported in this volume some twenty-six organisations 
concerned with workers’ education were represented. The first session was 
occupied with reports on the work of different organisations, varying from 
long established and highly organised enterprises, like the educational depart- 
ment of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union or the Rand School 
of Social Science, to small groups still struggling to overcome their initial 
difficulties. Subsequent sessions dealt with the attitude of organised labour 
to workers’ education and the problems of the student and the teacher. An 
appendix gives the substance of the replies received to a questionnaire issued 
in preparation for the conference, and the constitution, aims, and programme 
of the Workers’ Education Bureau established as a result of the conference. 





(‘) International Labour Review, Vol. IV, No. 3, Dec. 1924, p. 603. 
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The book as a whole affords an interesting survey of the development and 
present condition of workers’ education in the United States. It shows that 
the whole movement for adult education is of very recent origin in America. 
Of the organisations replying to the questionnaire only four were in existence 
before 1918, while thirteen were founded during 1920. The report affords 
material for comparative study of organisation, curricula, teaching methods, 
finance, and control. 

The Workers’ Education Bureau is intended to act as a clearing-house 
of information, a centre for the registration of teachers in adult education, 
and a centre for publicity and propaganda. It is at present in the stage of 
experiment, of which time alone will prove the value; but as a measure of 
co-ordination of effort it marks an important step forward in the movement 
for workers’ education in the United States. 





Recent Literature on Industrial Hygiene 


proposing to publish, in addition to the information incorporated 
in the form of Book Notes at the end of the International Labour 
Review, periodical bibliographies of the literature of industrial hygiene. 
Such bibliographies cannot be entirely complete, but the more important 
reviews and periodicals of the medical and industrial press will come 
under survey. The present bibliography lists books appearing in 1921 


T HE Industrial Hygiene Service of the International Labour Office is 


and periodical articles published during January and February 1922 (#). 


GENERAL 
Conditions due to External Factors 


(1) Guipert, D. J.: Influence of Industrial Noises. Journ. of Ind. 
Hyg., Jan. 1922, No. 9, p. 264. Boston. 


Factory Inspection 


(2) WinsLow, C.-E. A.: A useful Factory Inspection Form. United 
States Public Health Reports, 6 Jan. 1922. 


HYGIENE AND HEALTH IN TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS 
Mining 
(3) Cottis, Edgar L.: Health and Welfare in the Coal Mining 
Industry. Journ. of State Medicine, Jan. 1922, No. 1. London. 


(4) Sayers, R. R. and Surceon, P. A. : Prevention of Illness among 
Miners. United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 
Reports of Investigations, Serial No. 2319, Feb. 1922. Washington, 
Government Printing Office. 





(*) The Industrial Hygiene Service would be greatly obliged if all experts 
engaged in the work of industrial hygiene and industrial medicine would send, 
addressed to the Industrial Hygiene Service at the International Labour Office, 
Geneva, full notives of any pubjished work immediately on publication, or, 
if possible, a copy ; the Service will be happy to forward to its correspondents 
copies of the Industrial Hygiene Bibliographies. 
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Metallurgical and Engineering Industries 


(5) Welfare of Workers in Faclories and Workshops in which (4) the 
Manufacture of Hollow Ware, or (2) the Process of Galvanising, other 
than the Galvanising of Wire, is carried on. Great Britain, Home 


Office. London. 1922. (Typescript.) 
[See also Nos. (53), (58), and (61).] 


Textile and Clothing Industries 


(6) L’apparecchio oscillante Kestner e Neu per la pulitura della carde 
da cotone. La Sicurezza e l'Igiene nell’ Industria, Jan. 1922, No. 1, 
Milan. 


Chemical Industries 


(7) Industrial Uses of Micro-organisms. Brit. Med. Journ., Jan. 1922, 
p. 115. London. 


Public Utility Services, Transport, Aviation 


(8) Tests for Colour Blindness in Seamen. Ibid., p. 155. 

[See also No. (69).] 

(9) Bayeux : Injections d’orygéne et leur utilisation chez les passa- 
gers en avion. Paper read at the First Internat. Congress on Aerial 
Navigation. La Presse Médicale, 7 Jan. 1922. Paris. 

(10) Bryne : Organisation actuelle dans lV'armée du service des exa- 
mens d’aptitude physique & la navigation aérienne. Ibid. 

(11) Brasant, V. G. : Projet de codification internationale des examens 
médicaux des pilotes. Ibid. 

(12) CantoNNET, M. A. : Méthodes d’examen de la vision chez les 
pilotes-aviateurs. Ibid. 

(13) Crucnet, M. R. : Mal des aviateurs. Ibid. 

(14) Ferry, Georges: Les facteurs ‘émotivité’ et ‘irritabilité’ che: 
Uaviateur suivant son état d’entrainement. Paper read at the Acad. de 
Méd., 7 Feb. 1922. La Presse Médicale, 7 Jan. and 11 Feb. 1922. Paris, 

(15) Foy : Méthodes d’examen de U’oreille chez les pilotes-aviateurs. 
Paper read at the First Internat. Congress on Aerial Navigation. La 
Presse Médicale, 7 Jan. 1922. Paris. 

(16) PERRIN DE BRICHAMBAUT: Facteur ‘émotivité’ chez le _ pilote- 
aviateur. Ibid. 

(17) PorTMANN : Interprétation des épreuves labyrinthiques chez les 
aviateurs. Ibid. 

(18) Mazzone, Fed. : Malattie e infortuni del personale telefonico. 1 
Lavoro, Jan. 1922, No. 1. Milan. 

[See also Nos. (26), (44), and (72).] 


Printing Trades 


(19) GERBER, Paul : Die Phthise im Buchdruckergewerbe. Wien. Klin. 
Wochenschr., 16 Feb. 1922, No. 7. Vienna. 
(20) Roos, C. B.: Dust in Printers’ Workrooms. Journ. of Ind 
Hyg., Jan. 1922, No. 9, p. 257. Boston. 
‘ [See also No. (23).] 
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HYGIENE AND HEALTH OF THE WORKER 
Vocational Guidance and Selection 


(21) Cops, Stanley : A Report on the brief Neuro-psychiatric Exami- 
nation of 1,144 Students. Journ. of Ind. Hyg., Feb. 1922, No. 10, p. 309. 
Boston. 

(22) Font&cne, Julien: Le choix d’un métier et les aptitudes physi- 
ques. 45 pp. Paris, Ravisse. 1922. 

(23) MepIcAL RESEARCH COUNCIL, INDUSTRIAL FATIGUE RESEARCH BOARD : 
Three Studies in Vocational Selection, being Report No. 16; 32 pp.; 
containing (1) Farmer, E. : Physical Measurements in a Confectionery 
Factory ; (2) Muscio, B. : The Psycho-physiological Capacities required 
by the Hand Compositor ; (8) Muscio, B. and Eyre, A. B. B.: The 
Measurement of Physical Strength with reference to Vocational 
Guidance. London, H. M. Stationery Office. 1922. 

(24) Vocational Selection in Industry. Brit. Med. Journ., 18 Feb. 1922. 
London. 


[See also Nos. (8), (12), and (42).] 


Scientific Management 


(25) Duric, A.: Das Taylorsystem und die Medizin. Wien. Med. 
Wochenschr., Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 1922. Vienna. 
[See also Nos. (37), (38), and (39).] 


Personal Hygiene 


(26) Smytu, J. L. : Ship's Plumbing and Sanitation. Journ. of Royal 
Sanit. Inst., Jan. 1922, No. 4. London. 


Medical Care and Assistance 


(27) Recror, Frank L. : Iodin as a Wound Disinfectant ; Results of 
an Investigation by the Conference Board of Physicians in Industry. 
The Nation’s Health, Jan. 1922. Chicago. 

(28) Renon, Louis : L’alliance de l'hygiéne et de la pathologie dans la 
médecine préventive d'examen sanitaire régulier et systématique. Ann. 
d’Hyg. publ., Jan. 1922, p. 30. Paris. 


Weljare 


(29) McItroy, A. Louise: The Problem of the Working Mother. 
Journ. of State Med., Feb. 1922, No. 2. London. 

(30) Kettocc, S.: The Rehabilitation of Employees ; an Experience 
with 1,210 Cases. Journ. of Ind. Hyg., Jan. 1922, No. 9. Boston. 

(31) Maternity and Child Welfare. Great Britain, Ministry of Health, 
Form M. and C. W. (H). 1922. 

(32) MerepiTH, Florence : Medical Training for Social Workers. The 
Nation’s Health, Jan. 1922.. Chicago. 

(33) Turner, C. E.: Motion Pictures as used in Health Education. 


Ibid. 
[See also Nos. (3), and (5).] 
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INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY 


General 


(34) Houpré, M.: La morphologie de l'enjant ; la croissance. Rey. 
de ]’Enfance, Jan. 1922, No. 5. Paris. 

(35) Lez, Roger L. : Investigative Opportunities in the Physical Exam- 
ination of Large Groups of Individuals. Journ. of Ind. Hyg., Feb. 1922, 
No. 10. Boston. 

(36) Roussy, M. : La mesure de la surface cutanée du cheval au 
moyen de la loi géométrique de la surface culanée de Vhomme. Paper 
read at the Acad. des Sciences, 9 Jan. 1922. La Presse Médicale, 
25 Jan. 1922. Paris. 

Fatigue 


(37) BarGERON, L. : Influence des facteurs physiques sur le rendement 
du moteur humain ; généralités. Ann. d’Hyg. Publ., Jan. 1922, p. 38 
Paris. 

(38) MepicaL ResearncH Council, INDUSTRIAL FATIGUE RESEARCH BOARD: 
Second Annual Report to 30 September 1921. London, H. M. Stationery 
Office. 1922. 

(39) Mites, Walter R. : Static Equilibrium as a Useful Test of Motor 
Control. Journ. of Ind. Hyg., Feb. 1922, No. 10. Boston. 


Physiology of the Special Systems 


(40) Beyne et BenHacue: Appareillage pour la mesure pratique et 
prévue des réactions psycho-motrices chez Vhomme. Paper read at the 
First International Congress on Aerial Navigation. La Presse Médicale, 
7 Jan. 1922. Paris. 

(41) ConsTAnTIN, E. et Soura, L. C. : Sur les variations respiratoires 
de la pression artérielle. Ibid. 11 Feb. 1922, No. 12. 

(42) Eprince-Green, F. W. : New Researches in Colour Vision. Lan- 
cet, 25 Feb. 1922. London. 

(43) Fasre, R.: La mesure de lélasticité artérielle chez UVhomme. 
Paper read at the Réunion Biolog. de Bordeaux, 17 Jan. 1922. La Presse 
Médicale, 25 Jan. 1922. Paris. 

(44) Marace, M. : L’acuité auditive et V'aptitude au service militaire. 
Paper read at the Acad. des Sciences, 9 Jan. 1922. La Presse Médicale, 
25 Jan. 1922. Paris. 

(45) Ottver, George: Etude sur la pression du sang. (Translation 
into French.) 180 pp. Paris, Doin. 1922. 


Hazards arising out of Poisons : General 


(46) MURRELL: What to do in Cases of Poisoning. Twelfth edition 


London, Lewis. 1922. 
[See also No. (55).] 


Hazards arising out of Poisons : Special 


(47) AzouLay, Robert : Stomatite bismuthique. La Presse Médicale, 
15 Feb. 1922, p. 134 Paris. 

(48) Croup, R. E. : Poisoning by Shoe Dye. Journ. of the Amer. Med. 
Assoc., 28 Jan. 1922. Chicago. 
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(49) DesquEyRovx, J.: Sur les troubles des échanges azotées dans 
lintoxication phosphorée aigué expérimentale. Paper read at the 
Réunion Biolog. de Bordeaux, 17 Jan. 1922. La Presse Médicale, 
25 Jan. 1922. Paris. 


(50) Devoro, Luigi: Sull’ avvelenamento prefessionale da mercurio. 
I] Lavoro, No. 1, Jan. 1922. Milan. 


(51) Doyne, P. G.: The Scotomata of Tobacco Amblyopia, Brit. 
Journ. of Ophthalmology, Jan. 1922. 


(52) FLanpIN et Ropert: Purpura hémorragique mortel da a une 
intoxication professionnelle par les vapeurs de benzine. Paper read at 
the Soc. Méd. des Hépitaux, Paris, 13 Jan. 1922. La Presse Médicale, 
18 Jan. 1922. Paris. " 


(53) Hem, AGAsse-LaronTE, et Feu: Résumé d'une enquéle sur Vin- 
toxication saturnine dans l'industrie de la fabrication des accumulateurs. 
La Presse Médicale, 1 Feb. 1922. Paris, 


(54) Nick, H.: Erfolgreiche Behandlung einer schweren aluten 
Benzolvergijtung durch Lecithinemulsion. Klinische Wochenschr. 
8 Jan. 1922, No. 2. Berlin. 


(55) Rocer, C. H. and others : Intoxications ; being Parts 6 of the Nou- 
veau Traité de Médecine ; edited by Professors Roger, Widal, Teissier. 
Paris, Masson. 1921. The following are included: Rocer, C. H. : 
Intozications en général ; PixarD, M. : Saturnisme ; Intoxication par le 
cuivre ; Intoxication par létain; Intoxication par le zinc; Bat- 
THAZARD, V. : Arsenicisme ; Hydrargirisme ; Phosphorisme ; Intoxication 
par Voxyde de carbone ; Intoxication par le gaz d’éclairage ; Intoxication 


par U’hydrogéne sulfuré ; Intoxication par le sulfure de carbone ; Intozi- 
cation par les hydrocarbures ; GARNIER : Intozication par l'acide picri- 
que ; CLERK et Ramonp : Intoxication par les gaz de guerre ; Renown, L. : 
Tabagisme ; Intoxication par le Kawa ; Théisme ; Caféisme ; TRIBOULET 
et Micnot: Alcoolisme ; Dupré et LoGRE: Intoxication par lopium et 
ses dérivés ; Intoxication par la cocaine ; Intoxication par léther ; 
Intoxication par le chanvre indien ; CaLMetTTeE, A. : Intozications par les 
venins ; TuipauT : Intozications diverses. , 


(56) Sayers, R. and O’Brien, H. : The Treatment of Carbon Monoxide 
Poisoning. United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 
Reports of Investigations, Serial No. 2304, Jan. 1922, and Treasury 
Department Public Health Reports, 10 Feb., No. 6. Washington, 
Government Printing Office. 


(57) Soret, M. : Quelques cas d’intoxication par U'oxyde de carbone 
durant la guerre. Paper read at the Soc. de Méd. de Toulouse, 3, 11, 
and 21 Jan. 1922. La Presse Médicale, 1 Feb. 1922. Paris. 


(58) Rost: Studien tiber das Giessfieber. Arbeiten d. Reichsge- 
sundheitsamtes, Vol. LII, No. 1. Wien. Med. Wochenschr., 18 Keb. 
1922. Vienna. 

(59) Tepescui, E. : Neuriti ischiatiche saturnine. La Riforma Med., 
16 Jan. 1922, No. 3. ‘Naples. 


(60) Vorctiin, C., Hooper, C. W.. and Jounson, J. M.: Trinitro- 
toluene Poisoning, Journ. of Ind. Hyg., Jan. 1922, No. 9, p. 280 (con- 
tinued from Dec. 1921, No. 8). Boston. 


(61) Worr, Georg.: Metallvergijtung im Gewerbeleben. Die Technik, 
Jan. 1922, No. 1 
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Occupational Contagious and Infectious Diseases 


(62) CoLuis, Edgar L. : Tuberculosis ; Injection : Immunisation : Sen- 
sitisation. Public Health, Feb. 1922, No. 5. London. 

(63) ——: Carbon Tetrachloride in Ankylostomiasis. Lancet, 25 
Feb. 1922, p. 291. London. 

(64) Cummins, S. Lyle : Tuberculosis in relation to Industry. Journ. 
of State Med., Jan. 1922, No. 1. London. 

(65) CourmontT, P. et Durournt, A.: Morve. Part 4 of the Nouveau 
Traité de Médecine. Edited by Professors Roger, Widal, Teissier. 
Paris, Masson. 1921. 

(66) Ferre: Rage. Ibid. 

(67) Kraus und Batrrami: Milzbrand. Zeitschr. f. Immun.-Forsch- 
ung, Vol. XXXI, No. 2. Summarised in Wien. Med. Wochenschr., 
No. 5, 1922. Vienna. 

(68) Ricuarpson, D. L.: Contagion in Industrial Establishments. 
The Nation’s Health, Jan. 1922, No. 1. Chicago. 

(69) Roussy, G., Leroux, R. et Peyre, E. : Le cancer erpérimental du 
goudron. Paper read at the Assoc. frang. pour l'étude du cancer, 
16 Jan. 1922. La Presse Médicale, 8 Feb. 1922. Paris. 


[See also No. (19).] 
Other Causes of Disease or Disability 


(70) Lanctois, J. P. et Binet, Léon : Maladies par agents physiques ; 
Part 7 of the Nouveau Traité de Médecine, edited by Professors Roger, 


Widal, and Teissier. Paris, Masson. 1921. 
(71) Perronciro, A. : La Pellagre. Ibid. 


Pathology of the Special Systems 


(72) Brabant, V. G.: Recherches sur le nystagmus et le sens de 
l'équilibre. Paper read at the First Internat. Congress on Aerial 
Navigation. La Presse Médicale, 7 Jan, 1922. Paris. 

(73) DRINKER, Cecil K. : Modern Views upon the Development of Lung 
Fibrosis. Journ. of Ind. Hyg., Feb. 1922, No. 10. Boston. 

(74) Oris, Edward O.: Pneumoconiosis, in Common Pulmonary 
Diseases conjused with Tuberculosis. Boston Med. and Surg. Journ., 
Jan. 1922, p. 44. Boston. 

(75) Pottock, Lewis J. : The Neuroses and the Industrial Commission. 
The Nation’s Health, Jan. 1922, No. 1. Chicago. 

(76) Wuite, R. Prosser: Do we neglect the industrial Skin Sufferer ? 
Journ. of State Med., Feb. 1922. London. 

[See also Nos. (8) and (12).] 


Prevention and Treatment of Accidents 


(77) Lipman, W. H. : Accident Prevention {rom a Medical Viewpoint. 
The Nation’s Health, Jan. 1922, No. 1. Chicago. 
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